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THE VENNER CRIME 9 

ginning to end. But doesn*t it occur to you that the 
effort involved, the putting into action of complicated 
police machinery throughout the country, was a trifle 
unnecessary? " 

Well, I don't know," Hanslet replied in a puzzled 
tone. " The man had to be found somehow," 

Dr. Priestley smiled. " You must bear in mind the 
Superintendent's position, Faversham," he said. " Aa 
a prominent officer of police, he not unnaturally holds 
the view that the community should spare no trouble or 
expense to secure the arrest of a criminal. Whether 
you or I agree with him is a different matter." 

"Oh, I agree with him!" Faversham exclaimed. 
" Uf> to a certain point, that is. I think that instances 
do occur in which no great harm would be done, and % 
lot of money would be saved, by letting the criminal 
escape. If in the long run he could escape, that is. And 
that bi'ings me to what I really meant. Time would 
have done the Superintendent's work, and far more 
economically." 

" I should like to near you elaborate that statement, 
Faversham," remarked Dr. Priestley. 

Sir Aimed lay back in his chair, and blew a cloud 
of fragrant smoke into the air. " It's a matter that has 
often interested me," he replied. " Fm by way of 
being a student of criminology, i have to be, since I am 
constantly being called as an expert witness where 
pathological questions are involved. And I have come 
to the conclusion that, under ordinary circumstances, 
no member of a civilised community can disappear in- 
definitely. They may* be lost to sight for a longer or 
shorter period, but eventually they are bound to be 
found." 

" 1 can't altogether agree with you there, Sir Alured," 
said Hanslet, with due deference, " There are quite a 
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number of cases on record of people having disappeaied, 
and no trace of them ever having been found. 

I expressly stipulated ordinary circumstances, 
Faversham replied. “ I^m willing to bet that in every 
one of the cases you mention the circumstances were in 
some way abnormal. The disappearance was long pre- 
meditated, and the necessary preparations made in ad- 
vance, for example. 

“ But take the case of the ordinary man who, tor 
reasons not necessarily criminal, finds it advi^ble to 
disappear at short notice. Take the case 3/ou've just 
been telling us about, since it is typical. Here you have 
a man, whom wedi call Jones. He commits an unpi'e- 
meditated murder, and decides to seek safety in fight. 

In many crimes, the difficulty which the police 
have to face is to discover who did it. In this parti- 
cular case that difficulty did not exist. You knew for 
a certainty that Jones was the murderer, and your 
problem resolved itself into arresting Jones. That's 
so, isn't it?" 

" Yes, that's right," replied Hanslet. " We saw at 
once that — well, Jones — ^was our man. There was never 
the slightest doubt about that." 

That being so, your first business was to find out 
all there was to be known about him. Like most of us, 
he had friends, relations, a circle of acquaintances. You 
could discover without difficulty his occupation, habits, 
and so forth. You could secure an accurate description 
of his appearance, which you could check from many 
sources. You were able to secure a recent photograph. 

Naturally, you made full use of this information. 
You issued the description and photograph to the press. 
You invoked the aid of the' B.B.C. Not only eveiy 
police constable, but every citizen, almost without ex- 
ception, gradually became as familiar with the appear- 
ance of Jfones as they are of that of any famous film 
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star. And 1 maintain that if the police ^ablv 

about ttieir ordinary business, Jones woula m 
have been arrested, sooner or later/' i +n be 

Dr. Priestley nodded. “ There is a good deal xu 
said in iavour of your contention, Faversnam, 

remarked. ^ ^ ^ t7ctvers- 

But seeing that Hanslet was still incredulous, 
ham continued. “ Put yourself in Jones' 
intendent. From the moment your d'^scrip 
circulated, and the photograph reproduce^ “ivine the 
off from the rest of the community. Only “Y ® 

•most desperate risks could he show himseii, 
municate in any way with his fellow men. 

“ ^0 man can effectively change his „ could 

out certain appliances, a wig, for instance. Jon 
not secure access to these apphances. He nao k 
diase food, but he ran grave risk of ^P^^T 
time he did so. And what was he to do k Ipm 

of cash was exh^iusted? He could not replemsn 
his bank, and ho dare not apply for employment. 

" As it happened in this case, Jones Yj/ures. 

of the very few who was not familiar with his j 
and this person gave him shelter. ^pp/ty jnust 

not tracked him down, Supenntendent, his seem , 
have been only temporary. Eventual^ to P 
attention would have been called to the 
the lodger and the much advertised ^ pp. 

one must assume, knowingly shelters a the ganie 

less they are involved in his ernne. And then x b 

would have been up," Winslet. 

“You may be right. Sir Atod, ’ ^ KL. 
" But I don't think the authorities would ml'^^rAescrip- 

According to you the police, haying circulated a P .P 

tion, should sit down and wait until they mv^missing 
formation which would enable them to arrest the missn ^ 

man." 
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Faversham smiled tolerantly. “ Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances — I am bound to emphasise that — I think 
they would save the State money and themselves trouble, 
by doing so."" 

Hanslet took his pouch from his pocket, and began to 
fill a large and well-blackened pipe. It was a lengthy 
process, and was followed by laborious puffing till the 
tobacco was well alight. Not until he was satisfied that 
the pipe was drawing properly did he make any com- 
ment. Then, with exaggerated carelessness, he addressed 
Sir Alured. So you would expect Ernest Venner to 
turn up any moment?'" 

Di. Priestley watching them both, saw Faversham's 
expression turn to one of astonishment. ErncstiVcn- 
ner? " exclaimed the pathologist. Why, what on cartli 
has he got to do with it?" 

Hanslet allowed himself a moment in which to enjoy 
Faversham's surprise. " Why, didn't you know, Sir 
Alured?" he replied innocently. " Ernest Venner has 
been missing from his home for nearly a week. He was 
last seen on Wednesday the 15th to be exact. We've put 
the usual notice in the papers, and there has been an 
S.O.S. broadcast." 

" It seems, Faversham, that after all there arc people 
whom these messages do not reach," remarkerl Dr. 
Priestley quietly. " As it happens, I saw the notice in 
The Times, The name caught my eye. This Ernest 
Venner is, I suppose, the same man who achieved 
momentaiy notoriety recently in connection with the 
death of his uncle?" 

" That's the chap. Professor;," Hanslet replied. " J 
thought Sir Alured might be interested to hear that he 
was missing." , 

" Trying to pull my leg, in fact," laughed Faversham. 

" No, I must admit that I had heard nothing of it. Bui 
that doesn t affect my argument. Venner' s disappear- 



ance has not received nearly the publicity that Jones' 
did, for obvious reasons. You’re quite right, though, 
I am interested. What are the facts?” 

Hanslet shrugged his shoulders. ” There are no facts 
to speak of,” he replied. ” Venner shares a fiat in 
Soudi Kensington with his sister, as you probably know. 
The sister's statement is that he walked out of the flat 
on Wednesday evening about six. He told her that he 
would not be back till late, but did not say where he 
was going. Since then nothing has been heard of him.” 

” Let's sec what I remember of Venner. 1 only saw 
htm once, at the inquest, you know, and that's well 
over two months ago. His age was given as thirty-flve, 
I remember. Height, I suppose, about five feet nine. 
Thin and anaemic looking. Pallid complexion, greyish 
eyes, thin wispy hair, wears glasses. That's, about as 
accurately as 1 could describe him.” 

” It's fairly close to the official description, Sir 
Alured,” said Hanslet, ” His sister says he has a small 
mole on the left side of his neck, but it is inconspicuous, 
and you would have to look pretty closely at him to see 
it. When she last saw him he was wearing a blue serge 
suit, black boots, bowler hat, heavy blue overcoat, and 
brown gloves. He was carrying an umbrella and a small 
brown leather attach^ case.” 

” And, thus equipped, he walked out of his sister's 
life,” was Faversham's comment. ” 1 wonder why, 
exactly? There are dozens of possibilities. Quite a 
fascinating problem for a student of human nature, in 
fact. One naturally supposes that the death of his uncle 
had something to do withjt.” 

” His uncle died under circumstances that were con- 
sidered suspitjious at the time, did he not?” Dr. Priest- 
ley inquired. 

” Suspicious? Well, yes. So your friend Doctor Old- 
land thought. He was called in at the last moment, 

B 
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you know. Didn't see his way to giving a cerlihcate. 
The usual story. The coroner ordered a post-mortem, 
and I was asked to perform it. 

Mind you, I don't blame Oldland. In fact, my ex- 
perience is that doctors are far too ready to grant cer- 
tificates. And in this case he knew nothing about his 
patient. He had an urgent call on the telephone one 
Sunday evening. He went to the Venners’ flat, and 
found the uncle practically at his last gasp. They said 
his name was Denis Hinchlifie, and that they daren't 
have a doctor to him before, as he hated the medical 
profession like poison. ^ 

Oldland told me that he saw at once there was 
nothing to be done for the fellow. He was i^ffcring 
from violent spasms, contraction of the muscles, arch- 
ing of the body, and so forth. Incidentally, he had 
rather a nasty looking wound on the back of his right 
hand. Oldland gave him a whiff or two of chloroform, 
but he couldn't do much more. His patient died about 
half an hour after he was called in." 

" The symptoms rather suggest strychnine poison- 
ing," said Dr. Priestley, 

'' So Oldland thought. Strychnine poisoning or 
tetanus. You couldn’t tell which, seeing only the last 
phase like that. Well, as I say, I carried out the post- 
mortem. Tetanus, right enough. The condition of the 
wound on the right hand showed the source of the in- 
fection, The jury was satisfied with my evidence, and 
brought in a verdict of death from natural causes,'* 

" They would hardly venture to question your deci- 
sion, Faversham," remarked Dr, Priestley. 

" Much obliged for the Compliment, Priestley* 1 
know exactly what is in your mind. The verdict in the 
Qaverton affair. I made a bloomer there. I'm pre- 
pared to admit. But the very fact that I was misled 
there has made me doubly careful on subsequent occa- 



sions. in tact, in this case of Hinchliffe's I was on the 
look out for a dodge of some kind. But really it was 
quite simple. The symptoms could only have been 
caused by strychnine or tetanus, lock-jaw, as we used 
to call it. You can't possibly miss strychnine if it's 
present in the organs, and you must remember that I 
was detinilcly looking for it. There simply wasn’t a trace 
of strychnine or any other poison. Tetanus was the only 
alternative. 

Ot course, Hinchliffe would probably have lived 
if Oldland had been called in earlier. Inoculation in 
the early stages would almost certainly have saved him. 
The coroner made some pretty forcible remarks about 
that, you may remember, if you read the report of 
the inquest." 

" Maybe the business was a lot more suspicious than 
Sir Alured knows about/' Hanslet muttered with his 
pipe in his mouth. 

" My only connection with the case was in the capa- 
city of expert witness," said Faversham. " I only saw 
the various people concerned at the inquest. What 
do you know about it, Superintendent?" 

" Quite a lot, one way and another/' replied Hanslet, 
grinning broadly. "We do get to know things at the 
Yard, now and then. The coroner tipped us the wink, 
and we were busy making a few inquiries while you 
were cutting up the body, Sir Alured." 

" Would it be indiscreet to inquire what you learned 
as a result of those inquiries?" Dr. Priestley asked. 

" Well, Professor, we aren't supposed to give away 
official secrets, as you know. But there's no harm in 
telling you two gentlemen. You won't repeat anything 
outside this room, I'm sure. And, anyhow, I needn't 
go into details. 

" The way we looked at it was this. If it turned 
out that Hinchliffe had died of poison, it looked very 
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like murder. Opportunity was there all right. Nobody 
had seen him since he had been ill but Venner and his 
sister. Had they, either or both of them, any motive for 
murder? 

'' We began by making inquiries regarding Hinchliffe. 
He was a man of sixty, who had been in business as a 
moneylender until a year or two ago. and was said to 
have made a very good thing out of it. He had no per- 
manent address, but since his retirement had stayed 
anywhere that happened to take his fancy. The last 
place he stayed at was the Mermaid Hotel, at Bindon-oi^ 
Sea. Here he got a touch of influenza, and was fetched 
away by the Venners in their car on August 2j^th» ten 
days before his death. 

The Venners came next, of course. They live in 
a flat over a shop. 7 Clewer Street, South Kensington, 
is the address. Ernest Venner is in business as an im- 
porter of fancy goods, with an offlce at 212 Ludgate 
Hill. Was in a pretty flourishing way at one time, but 
has been hardly hit this year by the import duties. In 
fact, when his uncle died his affairs were in a pretty 
bad way. His sister, Christine Venner, keeps house 
for him. Not a bad-looking girl in her way, but rather 
of the flashy type, if you know what I mean. Has a 
small income of her own, and thinks of nothing but 
amusing herself." 

Faversham laughed. " By jove, it would have been 
a poor look-out for Venner if I had found strychnine in 
his uncle's bodyl" he exclaimed. ‘‘ You had your 
motive all cut and dried. Vinner murders Hinchliffe, 
in order to relieve his financial embarrassments by in- 
heriting the fortune made in the money-lending business. 

It would have been as clear as daylight I 

'' So we thought at the time, Sir Alured,'' replied 
Hanslet gravely. " If the verdict had been other than 
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It was, we sliould have arrested Ernest Venner at the 
close of the inquest." 

Dr. Priestley got slowly out of his chair. He seemed 
to find the fire too hot, for he walked across to his desk, 
and sat down at it. "You would probably have been 
justified in arresting Venner," he said. " But you 
know as well as I do. Superintendent, that theories which 
appear to be obvious at first sight often prove false in 
the end." 

" It's no use arguing about what might have hap- 
pened," said Faversham, before Hanslet could reply. 

You can take it from me that Hinchliidc died 
of tetanus, and that Venner is not a murderer. He was 
guilty pf contributory negligence, if you like, for not 
calling in a doctor before he did. But, upon my word, 
I can sympathise with him. Just consider his position. 
If it's true — and I see no reason to doubt it — that 
Hinchliffe had a rooted aversion to doctors, what could 
he do ? Hinchliffe would not have shown any very alarm- 
ing symptoms until the last. And if his nephew had 
insisted on calling in a doctor before then, he might 
have walked straight out of the flat. Yes, and cut Ven- 
ner off with a shilling, into the bargain. If Venner 
really was his heir, that is." 

" Venner inherited all his uncle's money," said 
Hanslet. " Miss Venner told the police that when she 
reported her brother's disappearance the other day." 

" Well, it's really beside the point, since wc know 
that Venner didn't murder his uncle. But it does 
add an interest to his disappearance, as you call it. 
Now, T'm inclined to think that this is a case of disap- 
pearance under abnormal circumstances, and that 
Venner will not be heard of again." 

" And yet* you said just now that Jones would have 
turned up in any case," Hanslet retorted. 

" Yes. But the two cases are totally different. Tones 
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disappeared because he had the instiuct to conceal 
himself, and at a moment's notice. So far as we know, 
there was no urgent necessity for Venner to disappear. 
He was not wanted by the police, for instance. And, 
no doubt, all his arrangements were carefully made be- 
forehand." 

Then in your opinion, this man Venner has elfaced 
himself voluntarily?" Dr. Priestley remarked. 

" Effaced himself! That's better. I don’t like the 
term disappearance, for nobody can disappear, in 
scientific sense of the word. He can only cease to be 
visible to his own particular circle. But 1 have up 
opinion on the matter, I'm merely offering a suggestion. 
One might go so far as to classify these cases people 
vanishing from their usual surroundings." 

The subject interested the Superintendent. He was 
always willing to learn. Experience had shown him 
that a detective's education was never complete. And 
he had the greatest respect for the intellectual powers 
of men like Dr. Priestley and Sir Alured Faversham. 
Theorists, of course, with no practical experience. But 
still, even theorists could be worth listening to. 

"And how would you classify them, Sir Alured?" 
he asked. 

Faversham smiled, " I seem to have done most of 
the talking this evening," he replied. " Suppo.se we 
refer that question to our host? He's far more competent 
to answer it than I am." 

Dr. Priestley laid down the pencil which he had 
picked up. " I do not know that my system of classifr 
cation would meet with your approval, Faversham," he 
said. " I should divide these cases into four classes. 
First, disappearance due to death, by murder, suicide, 
or accident. A man might be murdered, ''and his body 
hidden in a wood. He might throw himself into the sea. 
He might fall into a well. 
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The second class is disappearance due to guilt. 
Jones, whose case we were discussing just now, is a 
sufficient example of this. The third class is due to 
psychological causes. Worry, loss of memory, mental 
aberration, A man may wander away from home with 
no fixed purpose in his mind. And the fourth class is 
deliberate disappearance, due to dissatisfaction with a 
man's existing environment. A desire to make a clean 
cut from the past, in fact." 

Faversham nodded approvingly, " You couldn't have 
expressed it better, Priestley!" he exclaimed. "Now, 
T think the Superintendent will agree that in the great 
majority of cases disappearance is only temporary, so 
far as first three cases are concerned. A body, or 
some portion of it, rarely remains for long undiscovered. 
The police, I still maintain, if they are aware of the 
identity of a criminal, must rarely fail to run him to 
earth. A man who wanders from home with no fixed 
purpose is bound to be traced before very long. 

" All diese classes come within my definition of ordin- 
ary circumstances. But, in the fourth class, the man 
creates the circumstances for himself, and can thus en- 
sure that his self-effacement shall be permanent. He 
makes his preparations in advance. He supplies him- 
self with funds. He prepares a disguise—I don't, of 
course, mean a false nose and side-whiskers. His dis- 
guise will consist of an alteration in appearance, clothes 
and habits. 

" Let me give you an example, Mr. Hanslet. I walk 
out of here to-night, and don't turn up at my flat. After 
a bit, the usual description is circulated and broadcast, 
without result. What ha'fe happened? Why, simply 
this. I have dyed my hair red, and grown a beard and 
moustache, also gracefully tinted the same colour. I 
have arrayed myself in kilt and tam-o'-shanter, and 
opened a second-hand book-shop in Peebles. And even 
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if you were to come into that shop in search of a copy 
of Joyce's Ulysses, you wouldn't recognise me. Unless, 
and this is important, you had some reason to suppose 
that the man behind the counter was really the missing 
pathologist." 

Hanslet laughed heartily as he drew a mental picture 
of the transformed Sir Alurcd. “ No, you're right 
there," he replied. " 1 certainly shouldn't recognise 
you. I don’t believe even the Professor would, either. 
And you think that this chap Venner may have done 
something of the kind? I can't see why a man who 
has just come into a lot of money should want to tak;^ 
himself off like that." 

" Don't you? 1 can imagine all sorts of |;easons. 
But it is merely a suggestion on my part. He's got the 
money, you say ? ' ' 

" Yes, his sister told us that. His uncle's estate was 
finally settled up a day or two before he disappeared." 

" Well, it doesn't seem to me very difficult to under- 
stand his feelings. In fact, I think his taking himself 
off like that so soon after he got hold of the money 
explains everything. He'd had a pretty rotten time, 
you know, one way and another. His business was in 
a bad way, you say. Perhaps he thought it was no 
good chucking good money after bad in an attempt to 
pull it round. Better let it go altogether. 

" Then there was that fuss about the inquest. It can't 
be a very pleasant experience to be suspected of murder, 
even if you are definitely proved innocent. You know 
what people are. Years hence, when his name is men- 
tioned, somebody will say, ' Wasn't that the chap who's 
supposed to have murdered’' his uncle?' It doesn't 
matter if the other chap replies, ‘ The verdict was 
natural causes, you know!' The notoriety sticks just 
the same." 

" But why should he just clear out like that, with- 
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out saying a word to anybody, even his sister?" Hans- 
let asked. 

What was your expression, Priestley? Dissatis- 
faction with his existing environment. That's it in a 
nutshell. Why didn't he tell his sister that he was 
going? Because she would have nagged at him to let 
her go too, and help spend Uncle Hinchliffe's money. 
I don't know. But can't you imagine a man in his posi- 
tion wanting to make a clean .sweep of it? Clear right 
out, start somewhere else, forget all his business worries, 
and sound of his sister's voice, the things people were 
probably saying about him? I'm not at all sure that I 
shouldn't have done the same." 

" Weli, that's the case, it's his own affair," said 
the Superintendent. " In any case, we shan't spend 
much public money looking for him. We've other things 
to do. The crooks keep us busy enough, as it is." 

" Crooks!" exclaimed Faversham bitterly, 
" Wretched devils who take to crime as a means 
of a livelihood, I suppose you mean. And yet 
you let a super-crook like that scoundrel Came make 
away with millions under your very noses!" 

" 1 don't think you can hold the police responsible 
for the Came Trust crash, Sir Alured," replied Hanslet. 

" No, I suppose not," said Faversham with increasing 
bitterness. " f'ools can't be protected from the results 
of their own actions. But if you had lost half your life's 
savings, as I have, you'd modify your ideas of what 
constitutes a crook. I fancy." 

He stood up suddenly, and remained motionless for 
a moment, frowning at the fire. Then he turned to Dr. 
Priestley. " Time 1 was gomg home,^' he said abruptly. 
" I needn't tell you that Fve enjoyed our yarn this 
evening," 

Hanslet had risen too, and Dr. Priestley accompanied 
his guests to the door. After their departure, he re- 
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turned to his study, where he picked up llie poker, and 
stirred the remains of the tire absently. 

One might have judged from his quiet smile that he 
too had enjoyed the conversation. 


2 

To Dr. Priestley dinner was more tiiaii the most im* 
portant meal of the day. It was a rite, to be perfonned 
with due solemnity and elaboration. He was an epi- 
cure, and proud of the fact. He insisted upon good food 
and good wine, and he liked to consume them in con- 
genial company. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that he should invite 
his old friend Doctor Oldland to dinner, two evenings 
later. He had known Oldland intimately many years 
before, but for various reasons had lost sight of him. 
The circumstances surrounding the death of a mutual 
friend, Sir John Claverton, had brought them togeOrer 
again, and since then Oldland had been a fairly frequent 
visitor to Dr. Priestley's house in Westbourne Terrace, 
That is, when the demands of his extensive and flourish- 
ing practice in South Kensington allowed him th(? neces- 
sary leisure. 

They had fini.shed dinner and repaired to the study, 
which, as Dr. Priestley always maintained, was the 
most comfortable room in the house. They sat on 
opposite sides of the fire, and at Oldland 's elbow was a 
table bearing a siphon of soda and a decanter of whisky. 
Dr. Priestley was always careful to study his guest's 
tastes. *' 

Faversham was dining with me a couple ot nights 
ago," remarked Dr. Priestley casually, during a pause 
in the conversation. 

** Is he living in town now, then?'' replied Oldland. 
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1 thought he spent most of his time at his place in 
the country/’ 

** He told me that he had closed his house. Lady 
Favei'sham and the two daughters are wintering in 
Jamaica, 1 understand.” 

” Shut up the house, has he? Do you know, Priestley, 
I shouldn't wonder if economy had something to do with 
that. I did hear that he had been pretty badly hit by 
the Came smash. I don’t know whether there's any- 
thing in it,” 

” I’m afraid that is perfectly true,” replied Dr. Priest- 
ley* ” Faversham was telling me about it when he 
was here. He seems to have suffered very severely. I 
dare you know that he has always rented a small 
flat in Margaret Street, not far from his laboratory, 
which is just off Cavendish Square, He used it when he 
had to stay in London overnight, and this winter he 
is living there entirely.” 

” I never liked the sound of the Came Trust,” said 
Oldland. ” I don’t know why, for I don’t profess to 
be a financial expert. Lots of fellows used to tell me 
it was a good thing, but thank goodness, I never pyt 
any money in it. I’m sorry about Faversham, Fve 
always liked him, though I never knew him really well. 
The last time we met was over that Hinchliffe business. 
I dare say you remember that.” 

” Faversham and Superintendent Hanslet, who 
dropped in after dinner, were discussing it the other 
night.” Anyone who knew Dr. Priestley well would 
have detected a shade of encouragement in his voice, as 
though he would welcome further discussion of the 
subject. • 

” Hanslet, eh?” exclaimed Oldland thoughtfully. 
” So the polite had their fingers in the pie, had they? 
I’m not surprised, I didn’t like the look of things when 
I was called in. It looked to me very much as though 
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Venner or his sister had been up to something. They 
were total strangers to me, mind you, Td never set eyes 
bn either of them before. They sent for me, I suppose, 
because I live only a few hundred yards from their 
place.'" 

“ And you went at once?" suggested Dr. Priestley. 

Oldland sipped his whisky and soda. Yes, I went 
at once," he replied. " Usual sort of message over 
the telephone. Would Doctor Oldland come at once to 
7 Clewer Street, No particulars, of course. A doctor is 
lucky if he gets any idea beforehand of what is expected 
of him. Nine o'clock in the evening of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 3rd. I'd just finished dinner, and off I went, 
emergency bag and all. ^ 

" Clewer Street is a little by-way with perhaps a 
^zen shops in it. Each has a fiat above, and I rang 
the bell of number 7. They were expecting me all right, 
for a woman opened the door at once." 

Oldland paused, and took another sip of his drink, 
" Christine Venner wouldn't like it if she heard me call 
her a woman," he continued thoughtfully. " Queer, 
isn't it, that members of the female sex below the age 
of forty or so resent the appellation? You may call a 
boy a man, and he'll be complimented. But you mu.stn't 
call a girl a woman, 

" However, I'm old-fashioned enough to expect a 
girl to be girlish. And there's nothing girlish about 
Christine Venner, Somewhere on the borderland be- 
tween the twenties and thirties, I suppose. But any 
native charm she may possess is most effectively dis- 
guised. She's artificial, Priestley, inside and out. But 
I'm boring you with these details?" 

" Not in the least," replied Dr. Priestley. " The pro- 
fessional outlook upon mankind is always entertaining." 

" Well, she isn't my patient, thank goodness. That's 
how she struck me, as she opened the door that evening. 
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Artilicial. Paint, powder, all the rubbish that womei 
use under the name of cosmetics. Might just as wel 
liave prut on a mask and wig, and had done with it 
Why do they do it, Priestley? Are they ashamed o3 
their own individuality, or what?'' 

The instinct ot the female is to make herself attrac- 
tive to the opposite sex," Dr. Priestley repliec 
oracularly. 

" To me, the effect is repellent. But maybe you're 
right. You wouldn't accuse me of vanity. I'm too old 
and ugly for that. It wasn't a masculine fancy, I'll 
swear. The fii’st thing she did was to look me ovei 
appraisingly. To her, first and foremost, the strange 
doctof was a male. Was there any capital to be made 
out of him? 

" Her decision was unfavourable. I'm ready to sweai 
that she felt a pang of disappointment when she found 
he wasn't young and good-looking. However, she was 
pleasant enough in her artificial way. Artificial voice, 
artificial manners. She even moved artificially, as 
though she were a wax model with some sort of 
mechanism inside her. 

" She was very grateful to me for coming round so 
c|uickly. Venner was her name, Christine Venner. She 
lived with her brother Ernest. Their uncle, Mr. 
Hinchliffe. was staying with them, and he had been taken 
ill, 

" All this while she was taking me upstairs. She 
showed me into the drawing-room, which was one of 
thOvSe horrible apartments in the modern style. Furnished 
tuid decorated with a vi^w to achieving the maximum 
of ugliness and discomfort. Here she left me, saying she 
would fetch.her brother. 

" 1 sat down in the least angular chair and waited. 
And after a bit Ernest Venner come in. As you know, 
Priestley, doctors shouldn't have preiudices. But I took 
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dislike to the fellow from the moment I shook hands 
dth him. I once went for a cruise on a drifter and iielpcd 
3 take flounders out of a net. Venncr^s handshake 
rought that experience vividly back to me. 

If his sister was artificial, he was negative. You 
now what I mean, I expect. He struck me as the sort 
f man who had never played any game, never taken 
»art in any sport, never acquired any knowledgn^ wortli 
laving, and consequently was devoid of any virtues or 
ices worth mentioning. 

He got down to business at once, though. His uncle 
lad come to stay a few days previously, and had ap- 
)eared to be suffering from a slight attack of influenza 
Lt the time. You may remember that altiiou^h the 
veather was warm at the time, there was quite a lot of 
t about. Venner had insisted upon his going to bed, 
md buying some stuff at the chemist's, but that was all 
le could do. 

“ I couldn't quite make out what he meant by that's 
ill he could do I But he soon enlightened me. 
linchliffe couldn't bear doctors. Never would stay in 
;he same room with one, if he could help it. Certainly 
ATould never consult one. Had threatened to get up and 
eave the house if the word doctor was mentioned in 
lis presence. 

One gets used to that sort of thing. However in- 
tractable people may be, they soon shout for a doctor if 
they feel any acute pain. I merely asked if the influenza 
bad taken a turn for the worse. I suspected that the 
chemist's stuff hadn't done its job and that the patient 
had developed pneumonia. ^ 

Venner replied that he didn't know whether it 
was the influenza, or what it was. But for the last few 
days his uncle had been attacked by convulsions. Ha 
went rigid all over, and suffered severe pains, like cramp. 
And these attacks left him very exhausted. At last, 
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after a particularly severe bout, Venner had taken his 
courage in both hands, and sent for me. 

I didn't like the sound of that at all. You must 
remember that I knew nothing whatever about these 
people. And it struck me that Venner 's description 
sounded about as near as a layman would get to the 
symptoms of strychnine poisoning. 

I started the ordinary routine questions. What had 
the patient had to eat, and so forth. He hadn't had 
much to eat, didn't seem to be able to swallow solid 
food. But he had had a few cups of tea, and several 
glasses of his favourite drink. Naturally, I asked what 
that was, Venner told me, as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world. Creme-de-menthe and rum, 
half and half 1" 

** Good heavens!" exclaimed Dr. Priestley, his gas- 
tronomic susceptibilities shocked to the utmost. 

" Sounds a horrible concoction, doesn't it? I've 
always said, like Jurgen, that I'd try every drink once. 
But I don't think I could face that 1 

" I suggested that I had better see the patient, and 
Venner took me to his room. The first thing that caught 
my eye was Christine Venner doing something to her 
eyebrows in front of the glass. Upon my word, Priest- 
ley, her reflection looked less artificial than the original. 
However, she slipped out of the room as soon as we 
came in. 

" I walked over to the bed, and then for the first 
time I saw Denis Hinchliffe. Notifing in common with 
his nephew, I can promise you that, I've found adjec- 
tives for the other two. Shall I say that Hinchliffe was 
defiant? You saw it in every line of his face, defiance 
of the world, ^of all convention, and most of all of death, 
which I saw at the first glance was not very far away, 

" But before I could say a word, he was seized with 
a convulsive spasm. Complete rigidity of the muscles, 
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sus sardonicus, arching of the back, and all the rest of 
Venner shot a sort of I-told-you-so look at me. 
know what he meant. The very sight of one of the 
athed profession had sent his uncle oS like this. 

'' But I knew better. I'd seen that sort of thing be- 
►re. It's typical of these cases that the slightest ex- 
srnal influence will produce a spasm. Our entrance 
nuld be quite sufficient. I didn't waste any time, 
ut got to work with the chloroform and an injection of 
aloral. There was a look of agony in that wretched 
lan's eyes that I don't care to remember. 

I can tell you, I was thinking pretty hard while I 
►as attending to him. As I dare say you know, Priest- 
jy, there are only two things which could cause^spasms 
ke that. One of them is tetanus, and the other poison- 
ig by strychnine or one of its allies. If it was tetanus, 
Qoculation wouldn't be much good to him at this 
tage. And if it was strychnine, I couldn't do anything 
3r him until I had got his muscles relaxed. 

As soon as the chloroform had taken effect, 1 set 
0 work to examine him. And the first thing that I dis- 
overed was that he had a bandage, a very amateur sort 
if affair, round his right hand. I took this off, and 
ound a jagged cut, about an inch long, on the back of 
lis hand. It was obviously some days old, and looked 
0 me distinctly septic." 

Oldland paused, and finished his drink. He was pour- 
ng out a second as Dr. Priestley spoke. Having in 
niixd the possibility of tetanus, I suppose you inquired 
nto the origin of this wound?" he asked. 

" I did. It seemed to prpvide an excellent opening 
or tackling Venner. I told him that his uncle's symp- 
oms suggested tetanus- I was careful to say nothing 
ibout strychnine, for fear of putting him on his guard, 
.^nd then I asked him about the wound. 

" It happened some ten days before. Venner told me. 
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It seems that he and his sister had driven down to some 
seaside place or other, where Hinchliffe was staying at 
the time. They found him none too well, and decided 
to bring him back to London with them. Venner had 
had a slight accident with the car a couple of days 
before, and torn one of the front wings. ^ they were 
getting Hinchliffe into the car, he caught his hand on the 
jagged edge. 

I asked Venner if the wing was fairly clean at the 
time, and he said that it wasn't. It had been raining 
hard all day, and he had taken the wrong turning on the 
way down, and ended up in a farm-yard, where the car 
sank into mud up to the axles. 

Thofee are just the conditions under which a man 
might pick up tetanus. And the history of the case, as 
Venner described it, bore out the tetanus diagnosis. 
Apart from the influenza — ^which I fancy can have been 
no more than a very heavy cold — Hinchliffe had been 
all right until three days before I was called in. Then 
he began to complain of pains in the back of his head 
and neck. This had been followed by comparatively 
mild convulsions, which had gradually grown worse. 

I hadn't time for any lengthy discussions with Ven- 
ner, Hinchliffe took up most of my time. Not that there 
was ever the least hope of saving him. The poor chap 
died of exhaustion before I had been in the house for a 
couple of hours. 

rd made up my mind by that time that I wasn't 
going to give a certificate. And I told Venner so, 
straight out. I said that a doctor ought to have been 
called in at the first symptcyns of convulsion, whatever 
the patient might have said. The matter would have to 
be reported to Jthe coroner, who would act as he thought 
best." 

" You were not satisfied as to the cause of death?" 
asked Dr. Priestley. 
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How could J have been? I knew nothing of the his- 
tory of the case, except what Venner chose to tell me. 
The tetanus theory wis plausible enough. There was 
nothing to contradict it. But there was always the other 
alternative. Hinchliffe might have taken strychnine* 
presumably, if Venner was telling the truth, over a 
period of three days. Of course, Faversliam disposed of 
tirat possibility. Fie found no trace oi strychnine in the 
body. Indeed, all the appearances indicated tetanus.'" 

Dr. Priestley took up the poker, and stirred the hre 
scientifically. “ I am not a pathologist/' he said. Is 
the cause of death always revealed with certainty by 
a post-mortem and subsequent analysis?" 

" In the great majority of cases, yes," Oldland replied. 

You're thinking of poor Claverton's death. But that 
was in every way an exceptional case. Fav^u'sham 
found nothing then, because there was nothing find. 
You were present when he made his tests, 1 renieinln'r. 
But this was a different matter altogether. Hinchliffe 
died either of tetanus or strychnine poisoning. Favors- 
ham's job, therefore, was perfectly straightforward. 
He had to test for strychnine or similar alkaloid, such 
as brucine. Since he didn't find it, Hinchliffe hadn't 
been poisoned. There isn't room for a shadow of doubt. 
After all, you know, Priestley, Faversham is the biggest 
man we've got m that line." 

" I am perfectly ready to believe tisat Faversham 
could not be mistaken upon such a direct issue/' said 
Dr. Priestley. " Did you attend tlie post-morten your- 
self?" 

“ No, I didn't. It was^like this. Faversham came 
round to see me on the Monday evening. He told me 
that the coroner had ordered a post-mortem in the 
case of Denis Hinchliffe deceased, and* asked him to 
carry it out. He had been informed that I had attended 
the case, and had looked in for a few particulars. 
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I gave him what details I could, and told him the 
conclusions I had come to. We had a long chat. He 
told me that the post-mortem had been fixed for three 
o’clock the following afternoon, and asked me if I would 
care to be present. I promised to come unless I had an 
urgent call, and we left it at that. But when I got back 
from my morning rounds just before two, I found a 
message from Faversham saying that he had been com- 
pelled to alter the time to twelve. When I saw him next 
day at the inquest, he was very apologetic. He had 
been summoned to a conference at the Home Office, and 
had to fit in the post-mortem in the morning. I wasn’t 
sorry for I was very busy just then. 

" Bu4, if I didn’t see Faversham at work, I beard 
him give his evidence. He understands the r61e of ex- 
pert witness better than any man I ever met. Just 
states the bare facts, and w^on’t even commit himself to 
an opinion. The coroner had to drag the cause of death 
out of him by main force. ‘ Let me put it this way, Sir 
Alured. If a person dies from the efiects of strychnine, 
the poison can always be found in the body after death? ’ 
* That is so/ ‘ You examined the body of the deceased?’ 

‘ I removed the organs which would have absorbed the 
poison, and subjected them to analysis.' ' You carried 
out tests in order to detect the presence of strychnine?' 

' Yes.' * Did you find any trace of the poison, how- 
ever slight?’ ' No.’ ‘ Thank you, Sir Alured, I think 
that settles the matter?' And, of course, it did.” 

” Leaving no room for doubt as to the cause of 
Hinchliffe’s death,” remarked Dr. Priestley. ” But that 
event occurred a good many weeks ago now. Have you 
seen either of the Venners since?” 

” I saw Erjiest Venner about three weeks ago. You 
know that he has been missing for some days, don’t 
you?” 

” Faversham was talking about that when he was 
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here a couple of nights ago. He propounded a most 
interesting theory to account for it. He suggested that 
Venner might have left home to start life afresii in some 
different sphere.'' 

Oldland picked up his glass, and watched the 
bubbles rising slowly to the surface of the fragrant 
liquid. • “ Well, it's not a bad suggestion in its way/' 
he said. People have done that, we know. But not 
Venner. He'd never have screwed himself up to the 
necessary pitch of determination. 1 tell you, the man's 
negative. And to start life afresh is a dctinitely positive 
action. It needs a certain amount of moral courage, for 
one thing." 

He put down his glass, and stared moodily^nto the 
fire. Dr. Priestley, knowing the strange romance of 
his early years, respected his silence. After a few nnnute.s 
his face brightened, and he took a long pull at his drink. 

" Sorry, Priestley," he said. " The past will intrude 
itself sometimes, however hard we try to forget it. Ven- 
ner? No, Venner isn't made of that sort of stuff. Ir- 
resolute. Couldn't even give his evidence at the inqiu^st 
without contradicting himself over the simplest fact.s. Not 
like his sister. She positively revelled in it. All she 
was thinking about was how her photograph would 
look in the papers. Sort of woman who positively thrives 
in the limelight." 

" You said, I think, that you saw Ernest Venner some 
three weeks ago?" said Dr. Priestley persuasively. 

" Sorry, again. You ought to know by this time that 
I get most damnably loquacious after a good dinner. 
Yes, I saw him all right. He wrote me a note, asking 
me to come round and see him. I went that very even- 
ing. Christine Venner was out, heaven ^knows where. 
Dancing to the bleat of the lachrymose saxaphone, I 
expect.^ Just the type that pretends to enjoy that sort 
of horrible noise. Anyhow, I didn't ask. 
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Rather to my surprise, Venner was quite friendly, 
in his negative fashion, I expected that he would bear 
me a grudge for the attitude I had taken when his 
uncle died, but not a bit of it. He was quite effusive. 
Thanked me for coming so promptly, talked about the 
weather, the political situation, goodness knows what. 
I saw he had something on his mind, and couldn't come 
to the point. 

Then at last he told me that he hadn't been at all 
himself recently. No physical symptoms to speak of, 
but his nerves were all to pieces. Couldn't sleep, couldn't 
eat, couldn't attend to business properly. Could I do 
anything for him? 

Heiooked a bit haggard, certainly, and he couldn't 
sit still for more than two or three minutes together. 
Mind you, I had never seen him under what you might 
call normal circumstances, so I didn't know what he 
was like usually. 1 asked him as tactfully as I could if 
anything was worrying him. And then he began to 
babble about his uncle's death. 

“ 1 can see him now, pacing up and down that 
ghastly drawing-room, with a sort of stupid, puzzled 
expression. His uncle's death had been a terrible blow 
to him. the greatest shock he had ever had in his life. 
I let him ramble on like that, but I couldn't help think- 
ing that a man who could reach his age without any 
greater misfortune happening to him than the death of 
an uncle, wasn't exactly an object of sympathy. How- 
ever, at last I cut in. I'm afraid I was a bit brutal. I 
told him that he must try to get over the shock, and 
realise that, after all, we'd all got to die some time. 

'' And what do you think he said? He stopped dead 
and stared at .me like a frightened fish. ' But not like 
that, doctor, not like that!" he exclaimed. And then 
I began to understand. Tetanus isn't the pleasantest 
form of death, in any case. And he’d been there and 
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seen it all. It wasn't grief at his uncle's decease that 
was the matter with him. Death himself had given him 
a tap on the shoulder, so to speak, and he couldn't 
forget it. 

I soothed him down as best I could. Told him dial 
tetanus was not very common, that his uncle was not 
conscious when he died, and all that sort of thing. I 
didn't tell him that his uncle wouldn't have died at all 
if I'd been called in earlier. I was tempted to, but it 
seemed too much like rubbing it in, after the remarks 
the coroner had made at the inquest. But he only 
shook his head like an idiot, and said that 1 didn't 
understand. I understood, all right. The fellow was 
in a blue funk, and that was the long and r.hmt of it. 
Afraid he'd cut his finger one day and go off In the 
same way, I suppose. 

“ Well, the end of it was that I prest:ribed a latiic for 
him, and told him to send for me again if it didn't do 
him any good. I wasn't going to be too sympiUhetic, 
that would only have encouraged hiai. Biit he never 
did send for me, and the next thing I heard of him 
was the S.O.S. on the wireless the other night." 

Dr. Priestley glanced at Oldland through his gold- 
rimmed spectacles. " Were you very greatly surprised 
when you heard the news?" he asked. » 

" I can't say that I was particularly tnt<tre$ted/' 
replied Oldland. " A doctor isn't resjxjnsible for his 
patient's actions, fortunately. Thinking it over, I am 
not altogether surprised. The man had worked himself 
up into an extraordinary state when I saw him. His 
uncle's death, or rather the manner of it, positively 
haunted him. I can quite well imagine that he allowed 
himself to brood over it until his mind bjecame slightly 
unhinged. The flat reminded him perpetually of the 
scene he had witnessed. So one fine day he just walked 
out of it." 
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Do you mean to imply that he was insane when he 
did so?'' 

“ Who can define the borderline between sanity and 
insanity? He certainly was not insane in the sense that 
he was in a condition to be certified. But, at the same 
time, he was not wholly responsible for his actions. 
Part of his brain was functioning perfectly. The other 
part was blotted out by an unreasoning terror of return 
to Clewcr Street. That's how I should look at it." 

" The third class of disappearance," muttered Dr. 
Priestley. Then, catching Oidland's inquiring glance, 
" Forgive me, I was thinking aloud. A habit which 
becomes prevalent in old age, I believe. But, supposing 
your assumption were correct, surely something would 
have been heard of Venner by now? He was last seen 
on the 15th, and to-day is the 23rd. It seems a long 
time to elapse without any news of him." 

" Oh, I don't know. You mustn't suppose that he is 
wandering about the streets of London, suffering from 
loss of memory, or anything like that. His memory 
isn't lost. It's only obscured by the one surpassing 
incident that he can't forget. He is capable of behaving 
quite normally, without realising exactly what he is 
doing. 

" The most likely thing is that he is staying quietly 
somewhere under a false name. It's all very fine to say 
he would be recognised from the published description. 
I doubt it. Who really pays much attention to the 
broadcast S.O.S., unless they happen to know the name 
or the district mentioned? Most people wait impatiently 
for the announcer to get on with the programme. Take 
a boarding-house keeper m Bath, for instance. Does 
he listen assiduously to every S.O.S.? Does he bear the 
description in mind? Not he! And when a man walks 
in, and signs the visitors' book as John Robinson of 
Carlisle, he can't be expected to recognise him as Henry 
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Brown of Southend, last seen wearing piusdours, a 
dinner jacket, and a yaching-cap. Most of us me only 
human after all/' 

Is the condition in which you imagine Veuner to 
be likely to be permanent?*' Dr. Priestley askt^i. 

" Oh, no. Without being conscious of it, he has m- 
stinctively adopted the best possible cure, like a dog 
instinctively eats grass when out of ^rts. Change 
of scene will put him right. One of these days his mind 
will jolt back into its accustomed groove. Tht inipr^ 
sion that has been clouding his brain will fail, and he*E 
hurry back to Clewer Street and the elaborately 
decorated Christine. And then, I suppose, I shall l5e 
called in again. Well, well I I most turn out and face 
the cold and bitter world again. Good-night to you, 
Priestley, and many thanks for your excellent dinner/* 


3 

La spite of the fact that Dr. Priestley's scientific 
occupations kept him very busy during this period, he 
found time to devote a considerable amount of thought 
to the disappearance of Ernest Venner. But it must 
not be supposed that he felt the slightest interest in the 
man himself. The circumstances suggested a problem, 
and a problem was a lure that he could not resist. 

He went so far as to instruct his secretary, Harold 
Merefield, to prepare a dossier of the case. To a news- 
paper cutting describing the inquest on Denis Hinch- 
liffe, he added copious notes of his own, the result of 
what he heard from Faversham, Hanslet and Oldland. 
A copy of the official description of Venner when last 
seen completed the collection. 

Merefield regarded the result without much enthusi- 
asm. ** What shall I do with this, sir?** he asked. 
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Keep it where it will be readily available for refer- 
ence/' Dr. Priestley replied- We may, of course, 
hear nothing more of the matter. But Venner's dis- 
appearance has, for me, certain features of interest. 
You will see from my notes that I have attempted a 
classification of cases of disappearance. And I shall be 
gratified to learn into which of these four classes this 
case falls/' 

" Two have already been suggested, sir," Merefield 
remarked. 

" That by no means excludes the other two," replied 
Dr. Priestley, rubbing his hands together softly. 

Faversham had got into the habit of dropping in 
fairly frequently to see Dr. Priestley, who always 
seemed glad to see him, however busy he might be. 
Apart from their friendship, the two had a strong mutual 
esteem for one another. They were not likely to agree 
upon any controversial scientific theory, but both 
thoroughly enjoyed the argument that ensued. 

The truth was, as Faversham himself explained, that 
he was at a loose end. “ I'm bored stiff, living in 
London by myself like this," he said on one occasion. 
" It wouldn't be so bad if 1 had Mary and the children 
with me, but that little place of mine in Margaret Street 
simply isn't big enough. And, to be quite frank with 
you, I can't a&ord anything else just now. As I told 
you the other night, that confounded Came Trust busi- 
ness has hit me pretty hard. That's why I packed them 
off, and came to Jive up here." 

"You are welcome to come here whenever you can 
spare the time," Dr. Priestleyt replied warmly. " Have 
you given up all idea of living in the country again?" 

" I don't really know where I stand, yet. If it can 
possibly be managed, I shall go back to live at Mark- 
heys. I'm devoted to the place, and it hurts like heU to 
be away from it. And, besides, I've spent a lot of 
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money on it. You've never been these, Uiougb I've 
asked you down a doxen times. It's a pity, for you’d 
be interested. I've built a private laboratory' of niy 
own, and fitted it with every possibie ap|)liiince. 
Apparatus of my own design, all sorts of gadget*; that 
would make you open your eyes if you saw them. Even 
cold storage for specimens. And when tltis confounded 
crash came, I was in the middle of a series of experi- 
ments which I may never be able to resume now.** 

He paused, staring dejectedly into the hre. And 
then, with an ellort, he forced himself to a more cheer- 
ful tone, Convenient place, too," he continued. 
" It's not far from Weyford, in Hampshire, an hour 
from Waterloo. Just a comfortable distanccwfroni Ix>n- 
don, well beyond the suburban belt. Nice old lj011.se, 
not too big, with a fine garden. I couldn't ho|>e to 
make you understand how I miss it." 

" Have you let the place?" Dr. Priestley asked. 

"No. I thought of trying to let it, but Miury haW 
the idea. She couldn't bear the thought of strangen 
in possession. And since I secretly sympathist^d with 
her, we gave up the idea. The hou.se is shut up, and a 
woman from the village comes and airs it eveiy day, I 
go down occasionally and see that everything is all 
right." 

It was arranged that Faversham should dine at West- 
bourne Terrace on the following (Saturday) ©v€snlng, th« 
25th. And Dr. Priestley, without mentioning the matter 
to him, told Merefield to ring up Hanslet and ask Mm 
if he was disengaged on that date. Tire Superintendent, 
who thoroughly appreciated a good dinner, eagerly 
accepted the invitation. 

So, for the second time that week, Faversham and 
Hanslet found themselves as fellow-guests of Dr, 
Priestley, As usual, the party adjourned to the study 
after^ dinner, where sherry and cigars had been prt>- 
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vided for Faversham, and beer for Haiislet. And it 
was Faversham, not Dr. Priestley, who broached the 
subject on which the latter was so curiously interested. 
“ Have you heard any more of that chap Venner whom 
we were talking about the other night?'' he asked the 
Superintendent. 

He hasn't turned up yet. Sir Alured," Hanslet re- 
plied. “ I expect your theory was right, and he's 
cleared out for good. Of course I’ve nothing to do with 
the matter. But I had a look at the hie we've got at 
the Yard, just out of curiosity. There's a record it 
of the inquiries our people have made." 

" Have they found out anything more than you told 
us the dlher evening?" asked Faversham idly. 

" Nothing very startling. They interviewed two 
people who might be expected to know something about 
him. One was the secretary at his office, and the other 
was Hinchliffe's solicitor. But neither of them could 
throw much light on Venner's disappearance. 

They tried the office first. It's a poky little place, 
at the top of a dingy old building. Only a couple of 
rooms, with a girl in charge. Miss Edith Loveday, the 
ilnspector who saw her told me her name was. He said 
how she could be content to work in such a dark hole 
with a name like that, he couldn't understand. 

" Quite a bright girl, according to his account. 
Seemed to be genuinely fond of Venner, and very much 
upset at what had happened. She said that Venner 
had never been the same since his uncle's death. He 
had been pretty worried about the business before then. 
There was a bill for a biggish sum due at the end of 
this month, and he hadn't known how to meet it. It 
was natural e^iough that that should worry him. But, 
as soon as his uncle died his difficulties were at an end. 
Yet Miss Loveday declares that he seemed much worse 
after that." 
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“ Did she give any details?*' asked Favei'sham. 

Yes. She must be a particularly observant giri. 
She didn't see Venner for a week or so after Hinchliffe's 
death, though he spoke to her on the telephone from his 
flat, once or twice. He was too busy with tlie inquest, 
and the funeral, and one thing and another to go to the 
oflice, I suppose. Miss Loveday says that she had a 
pretty good idea that Hinchliffe's death had solved the 
financial problem. And she expected Venner to regard 
the event as not altogethca: an unmixed evil." 

" Dutiful sorrow, not untempered by relief?^* Faver- 
sham suggested. 

" That's about it. Sir Alured. She was all the more 
astonished when he turned up. He seemed jufiipy and 
absent-minded. In fact, I gather she found him uru^x- 
pectedly difficult to get on with. She thought at first 
that the money must have gone astray, somehow, and 
that he hadn't come into anything after all. He never 
said a word about it, but the day before he disappeared < 
the fourteenth of this month, in fact, he gave her a 
cheque to pay into the bank, sufficient to cover the lull 
when it fell due." 

" Did Miss Loveday mention the amount of the 
cheque?" Dr. Priestley asked. 

“ I didn't notice it in the report, Professor; 1 don't 
suppose the Inspector asked her. It's not a material 
point. But by that time she was completely puzzled 
by his behaviour. He didn't seem able to settle down 
to anything. He would wander about the office picking 
things up aimlessly and putting them down again. And 
she would hear him muttering to himself, though she 
couldn’t make out what about. And more than once he 
asked her if she had ever thought of looking for a job 
which offered more opportunity." 

Faversham stretched his legs out toward.^ the lire, 
with the fifesture of a man completely satisfied. " Pra- 
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paring her mind tor what he was planning to do, of 
coTirse,” he remarked. 

It looks very like it. Sir Alured. And he went even 
further than that. He took a most pessimistic view of 
the business in spite of tlie fact that, according to Miss 
Loveday, it had been distinctly looking up for the Last 
few weeks. He told her that circumstances might make 
it necessary to wind it up. Circumstances beyond his 
control, was the phrase he used. She says that he used 
it more tlian once." 

" Meaning, of course, that he wouldn't be there to 
run it. It's perfectly clear, Priestley, that the fellow 
had already made up his mind. He was going to clear 
out, an^ leave Miss Loveday to clear up the mess. He 
would naturally want his disappearance to attract as 
little attention as possible. That's why he paid in tliat 
cheque. Did he turn up at the office on the fifteenth, the 
day he was last seen by his sister?" 

" Yes. He was there aU day, and Miss Loveday says 
that he seemed not quite so restless. He told her that 
he had to go out of London that evening, on business 
connected with his uncle's death. She noticed this par- 
ticularly, for it was the first time he had referred to that 
event. He also asked her if there was anything she 
wanted him to attend to, as she might not see him again 
that week." 

"There you are I" exclaimed Faversham triumph- 
antly. " It's as clear as daylight 1" 

" One moment, Superintendent," Dr. Priestley inter- 
posed. " 'Ihere is a certain inconsistency in Venner's 
statement. If I understood you correctly the other 
evening, he told his sister, just before his departure, 
that he would* not be back till late. One would naturally 
take that to mean that he would return the same night." 

" I admire your scientific mind, Priestley," said 
Faversham. " But lying isn't always an exact science, 
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you know. It didn't matter much to Venner what he 
said to Miss Loveday and his sister, since he had no 
intention of setting eyes on them again. In fact, I 
should have expected a discrepancy like that. He 
wasn't going to tell Miss Loveday that he was off for 
good, so he made a vague mention of tlie end of tiie 
week. But if he had said that to his sister, she would 
have asked him where he was going. That's common 
sense, isn't it?" 

Dr. Priestley smiled. "Your logic is certainly con- 
vincing, Faversharn," he remarked. 

" That's about all die Inspector got out of Miss 
Loveday," Hanslet continued. " Then he went to sec^ 
Vernier's solicitor. He got his name and addreiss out of 
Miss Venner. A Mr. Colcforth, of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

" Coleforth was an old man, who looked, according 
to the Inspector, as if he was a bit overfond of the 
bottle. It was three o'clock in the afternoon when he 
called, and Coleforth wasn't back from lunch then. 
The place looked decayed, a.s though most of the clients 
had dropped off. There was only a siillen-lookiug young 
chap there, who couldn't or wouldn't say when Cole- 
forth would be back. 

" However, the Inspector waited, and at last Colts 
forth turned up, very red in the face and a Iht uncertain 
on his pins. The Inspector stated his business but tht^ 
solicitor seemed very much annoyed at hearing Veuner's 
name. He w^as no client of his. He liad finished with 
him days ago. Didn't even know he was missing. It 
would be a blessing to everybody concerned if lie never 
turned up again. And plenty more to the same effect/' 

" From which one may gather that Venner was not 
altogether popular in that quarter," Faversharn 
remarked, * 

" He wasn't, though Coleforth says he had never 
set eyes on Mm till Ms uncle died. It was HinchMe 
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who was Coleforth's client. And Coleforth was ready 
enough to talk about Hinchliffe. He expressed the 
greatest admiration for him. A man who knew how to 
get on in the world, and didn't let sentiment or any 
damned nonsense like that stand in his way. Made a 
pretty pile for himself, and might have lived to enjoy 
it if he hadn't got into the wrong hands." 

“ What exactly did he mean by that?" Dr. Priestley 
asked. 

" He didn't explain. The Inspector says that he 
found it very difficult to keep him to the point. His 
lunch, or what he had had with it, had made him very 
talkative. He said Hinchliffe had a certain amount of 
capital^ and went into the money-lending business. 
According to Coleforth, Hinchliffe put off making a will. 
Said he didn't care what happened to his money when 
he was gone. But, when he retired, rather more than 
a year ago, he did make a will, leaving everything to 
Christine Veimer. In commenting upon this, Coleforth 
used the phrase, ' And quite right too, for she's a 
damned fine girl.' " 

Dr. Priestley recalled Oldland's description of her. 
But perhaps the solicitor's perception was not suffici- 
ently acute to distinguish the artificial from the real. 
But upon what had he based his judgment? Did he 
know her personally? And yet his acquaintance wdth 
her brother was of very recent date. A point worth 
making a note of. ^ 

Faversham looked up from the contemplation of his 
patent leather shoes. " Hinchliffe made a will in favour 
of the sister?" he inquired. " But I thought you told 
us that Venner himself inherited his money." 

" So he did, Sir Alured. Hinchliffe made a second 
will, in May of this year, in which he left everything to 
Veimer. Coleforth was very indignant about it. Bb 
had never asked his advice. Hadn't even asked him to 
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draw up the document. Didn't care to ask him to coun- 
tenance such a piece of folly, he supposed. Just sent 
him the new will, properly signed and witnessed, with a 
note asking him to destroy the old one. He never saw 
Hinchliffe alive after that. 

The first he heard of his client's death was from 
Miss Venner, who came to see him the next day. She 
seems to have thought that she was her uncle's heiress, 
and Coleforth had the unpleasant job of di.sabusing her 
mind of the idea. He didn't say how she took the news. 
But Coleforth went back to the flat with her and inter- 
viewed Venner, who asked him to act on liis Ix^half. 

" Coleforth, apparently, didn't take to Vernier, and 
couldn't make anything of him. He didn't actifhlly say 
but the Inspector is pretty sure, from his manner, 
that he suspected Venner of murdering his uncle. In 
fact, he seemed bitterly disappointed when he spoke of 
the verdict of the inquest. But, when that was over, 
he got to work winding up the estate. Venner seemed 
at first to be desperately anxious to gel hold of tlie 
money, but later on he didn't seem to care. In fact, 
Coleforth confided to the Inspector that he didn't seem 
to know his own mind from one minute to the next. 
However, everything was cleared up by the second 
week in this month, Hinchliffe's estate consisted en- 
tirely of investments, which were transferred to Venner, 
who asked that they should be sent to his bank, the 
Farringdon Road Branch of the London and Kensing- 
ton. Everything was finally completed at an interview 
between Coleforth and Venner on the thirteenth. The 
capital value of the securities handed over to Venner 
was rather more than a hundred thousand pounds." 

" A very handsome fortune, if properiy invested," 
said Faversham. " And I expect that Hinchliffe had 
seen to that. He’ll have plenty of pocket-money to 
spend in his future existence. It would be interesting 
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to know how much ready cash he took with him. Td 
rather like to have a confidential chat with that bank 
manager/' 

‘ ' The Inspector tried that, Sir Alured, but he refused 
to give any information. He said he could only give 
evidence if properly subpoenaed as a witness before a 
competent court/' 

In which he was, I believe, perfectly correct," Dr. 
Priestley remarked. “ The fact that Venner has appa- 
rently disappeared is no concern of his. He is still 
bound to respect his client's confidence. And no court 
exists to investigate such disappearances. The law, as 
1 underftand it, is this. If nothing is heard of Venner 
for seven years, his heirs, whoever they may be, will 
be at liberty to apply for leave to presume his death at 
the end of that period. The court would then consider 
their application, and the bank manager would then 
be among the witnesses called, no doubt." 

Faversham laughed. " His evidence would clinch 
the matter, I expect. I'm willing to bet that his evi- 
dence would be to the effect that Venner was still draw- 
ing regularly on his account. Unless he meets with an 
accident before then, of course. But that's an interest- 
ing point of yours, Priestley. Who are his heirs, I 
wonder?" 

" That was one of the questions which the Inspector 
asked Coleforth," replied Hanslet. He was bound 
to consider the possibility that something might have 
happened to Venner. But Coleforth said that he didn't 
know and didn't care. He only hoped that he hadn't 
made a fool will, like his uncle had. For, if he died 
intestate, his estate would go to his sister, since he was 
not married."* 

" Mr. Coleforth appears to be more favourably dis- 
posed towards Miss Venner than towards her brother," 
Dr. Priestley remarked. 
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Yes, as HmcMifie seemed to be at one time," said 
Hanslet. ‘‘ I thought, when X read the Inspector's 
report, that it was rather queer about those two wills. 
In the first place, Hinchlilie leaves everything to his 
niece. Then suddenly, without giving any reason, he 
changes his mind completely and leaves everything to 
his nephew." 

" Speculation upon that point is useless," said Dr, 
Priestley. " We know nothing whatever of the rela- 
tions that existed between Mr. Hinchliffe, Ixis nephew 
and niece. There may have been some perfectly normal 
reason for the making of the second will." 

" It's a queer business altogetlier, ' ' replied* Favers- 
ham, stifling a yawn. " But we can't sit here all night 
discussing it." 

But, after all his guests had left. Dr. Priestley did 
not go to bed at once. The more he heard about Venner, 
and his actions before he walked out of his flat, the 
more the problem of his disappearance appealed to 
him. Mainly, perhaps, because of the contradictions 
involved. 

Faversham had seen Venner at the inquest on his 
uncle, and had, to some extent, studied him. Not very 
thoroughly, perhaps. He had no opportunity for that. 
But as an observant man might be expected to study 
an individual who was at the time a centre of public 
interest. 

Oldland, a student of human nature, as all doctors 
must be, had also studied him. His opportunities had 
been more favourable. He had seen him twice, once at 
Hinchliffe's deathbed and c?nce as a patient. Oldland's 
imagination was perhaps more powerful than Favers- 
ham’s. He might read more from appearances. But 
the verbal portrait he had drawn of Venner bore the 
stamp of accuracy. And it seemed to fit in very closely 
with Miss Loveday's reported statement. 
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Both these men were of considerably more than 
average intelligence. And yet their interpretation of 
the same facts was widely different. Faversham be- 
lieved that Venner's disappearance was permanent and 
premeditated. Oldland believed that it was due to tem- 
porary loss of mental balance. Which was right? 

This was the question that appealed to Dr. Priestley’s 
inquisitive mind. And, as he considered it, comfortably 
established in his own familiar study, he felt inclined 
to withhold his decision. There was always the pos- 
sibility that neither might be right. There were still two 
classes into which Venner’s disappearance might fall. 

Did^y of the scraps of evidence which he had heard 
point to either of these? Take first the possibility that 
Venner had fled to escape the consequences of crime. 
But no crime had been alleged against him. At one 
time there had been suspicions that he was responsible 
for his uncle’s death. But Faversham’ s evidence had 
set that suspicion at rest. In a simple matter of fact, as 
this had been, no one would venture to dispute the 
decision of some eminent pathologist. Even Oldland, 
with whom the suspicion had originated, was perfectly 
satisfied with the verdict. 

The second category seemed to be ruled out, for lack 
of motive. But what of the first, that he was dead, 
through murder, suicide or accident? In considering 
this, it seemed to Dr. Priestley that the significant fact 
was the date of the disappearance. Two days after his 
uncle's estate had been finally closed, he had come into 
the possession of the money. Why, if he had intended 
suicide, had he waited until then? On the other hand, 
his state of ^ mind, as described by Oldland and Miss 
Loveday, might have led to a sudden resolve to kill 
himself. 

Accidental death seemed highly improbable. Venner 
might have fallen down a disused well, or met with some 
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similar extraordinary fate, which would account for his 
body not having been found within ten days. But it 
was a possibility only to be considered as a last resort. 

Remained murder. And, as Dr. Priestley considered 
this, the lines of his face hardened. From the first it 
had seemed to him that Venner might have been mur- 
dered. And, as the evidence had accumulated, this 
possibility had occupied a growing prominence in his 
mind. He set to work to regard it dispassionately, as 
was his habit. 

Venner, at the moment of his disappearance, was a 
rich man. It was not known who his heirs were, Cole- 
forth had said that he knew nothing of his havirfg made 
a will. But, since he had also said that he only made 
Venner' s acquaintance at the time of Hinchliffe's death, 
that statement was of little value. If, however, Venner 
had died intestate, his sister would become his heiress. 

However that might be, some person or persons, at 
present unknown, had an understandable motive for 
desiring Venner 's death. The evidence that he had left 
his hat on the evening of the fifteenth, without mention- 
ing his destination, rested solely upon Miss Venner's 
statement to the police. Was this statement to be 
accepted implicitly? 

The principal argument against the theory of murder 
was the difficulty of disposal of the body. Dr, Priestley 
knew well enough that it was the body of their victim 
which had brought the great majority of murderers to 
the gallows. It was almost impossible so to dispose of a 
body that no trace of it coul^ afterwards be found. 

In this case, a further difficulty arose. The only con- 
ceivable motive for the murder of Vennen was the ex- 
pectation of his heirs. But, in order for them to inherit, 
they would have to produce Venner's dead body. If 
they had succeeded in destroying it utterly, they would 
then have to wait at least seven years before death could 
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be presumed. And Dr, Priestley found it very difficult 
to imagine a criminal deliberately committing murder, 
in the knowledge that he could not possibly reap the 
reward of his crime for so long a period. 

He took out the dossier which Mereheld had pre- 
pared, and added to it a few notes in his execrable hand- 
writing. Then he read it through carefully. As he com- 
pleted his reading, a log which he had placed on the 
fire rolled over, and a sudden bright blaze shot up the 
chimney. 

His face relaxed into a meditative smile. Was this an 
omen, an invitation? Should he throw the dossier into 
the fire, *‘and rid his mind of Venner and his affairs? 
After all, Faversham was probably right. The man had 
decided to vanish, and if he had made his plans skil- 
fully, nothing more would ever be heard of him. 

Dr. Priestley hesitated for a moment, dossier in hand. 
And as he stood there, gazing into the fire, some instinct 
warned him that the last had not been heard of Venner. 
It was as though this man, known to him only from the 
descriptions of others, had laid a restraining hand upon 
his arm. 

He walked slowly across the room, and put the 
dossier back in its cabinet. It pleased him to see how 
little space it occupied. It could not possibly be in 
anybody's way. 

As he went upstairs to bed, he thought to himself, If 
I am to make anything of this Venner case, I shall have 
to give up relying upon hearsay, and try to collect the 
salient facts for myself/’ 
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THE VEKNEH CEIM.E 


II 

GROPING IN THE DARK 
X 

Next morning, by Dr. Priestley's orders, Harold Mere- 
field drew up a precis of the Venner dossier, and to it 
added a list of dates, which read as follows : 

August 24th,-^Venner brought Hinchliffe in his car 
from Bindon-on-Sea to 7 Clewer Street. 

September 3rd. — Death of Hinchliffe. Oldland called 
in. 

September 5th. — Faversham holds post-mortem. 

September 6th. — Inquest on Hinchliffe. Verdict of 
death from natural causes, to wit, tetanus. 

November 13th. — ^Venner has interview with Coleforth. 
Obtains possession of estate. 

November 15th -Last date on which Venner was 

seen by his sister and Miss Loveday. 

Dr. Priestley studied this list of dates in silence. Once 
more it struck him as significant that Venner's disappear- 
ance had closely followed the settlement upon him of 
his uncle's money. But this, as the dates stood, had 
been the final act in the drama. Any investigations he 
might undertake must b%in much earlier than that. 
Earlier than the first date on the paper m front of him, 
in fact. 

Dr. Priestley was in the habit of breakfasting early, 
and it was not yet ten o'clock. Ring up Doctor Old- 
land, will you please, Harold,'" he said. '' And ask him 
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whether it will be convenient for me to call on him 
before he starts on his rounds." 

Merefield went to the telephone, and returned with the 
message that it would be quite convenient. Being Sun- 
day, Doctor Oldland would not be going out until 
eleven o'clock. A taxi was thereupon summoned and a 
few minutes later Dr. Priestley set out. 

Oldland was surprised to see him at such short notice. 
" You don't often honour me with a visit, Priestley," 
he said. " Nothing the matter, I hope? You haven't 
come to consult me professionally?" 

"No, my system functions as well as can be expected 
at my age," Dr. Priestley replied. " I have not come 
in search of medical advice. I merely came to ask if 
you had called on Miss Venner since her brother 
disappeared." 

" Called on Miss Venner!" Oldland exclaimed. It 
was incredible that Dr. Priestley should have come half- 
way across London to ask him such a ridiculous question. 
Not for the first time, he found himself wondering what 
was in his friend's mind. But he answered his question 
simply enough. " No, I haven't. Why should I? She 
hasn't sent for me." . 

Dr. Priestley shook his head reprovingly. " It often 
seems to me that doctors allow professional considera- 
tions to obscure their social duties," he said weightily. 
" After all, Venner was a patient of yours, and you 
have met his sister. Surely it would be only courteous 
to call on her, and offer your condolences." 

Oldland stared at him for Si moment, and then laughed. 
" Better tell me straight out what you're getting at, 
Priestley," h^ said. 

Dr. Priestley permitted himself one of his rare smiles. 
" Do you agree that it would be a kind action on your 
part to call on Miss Venner?" he asked. 
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I'll agree like a shot, if you'll tell me what's behind 
your sudden interest in her/' Oldland replied. 

My interest has been aroused mainly by your 
description of her. I thought perhaps that if you con- 
templated calling upon her, you would allow me to 
accompany you." 

" Oh, so that's it, is it I" Oldland exclaimed, " I 
might have- guessed that the affair would have appealed 
to you. You want to hear what she has got to say about 
her brother's disappearance, I suppose? Well, I’ve got 
to pass the end of Glower Street when I go out on my 
rounds. You can come with me, if you like, and we'll 
look in. But how are you going to explain yourself?" 

" I shall, no doubt, be able to find an excuse for my 
intrusion," Dr. Priestley replied. And a few minutes 
later Oldland's car drew up outside numbtu' 7 Clewer 
Street. 

Dr. Priestley noticed that the lower door was open. 
They mounted the stairs and reached the upper door, 
upon which was fixed an ornamental brass knocker. 
" Now for itl" muttered Oldland, rapping smartly. A 
drawling voice from within answered him. " That you, 
Willy? You're early, aren't you? I shan't keep you 
a minute." 

Oldland glanced at Dr. Priestley in some dismay. 
" She'll be disappointed, I'm afraid," he whispered, 
" What do we do now? Make a bolt for it while there’s 
still time?" 

But Dr. Priestley had no time to answer. 

Christine Venner's minute was unexpectedly short. 
They heard her footsteps, and the door was suddenly 
flung open, revealing a startlingly dressed young woman* 
who stared at them in amazement. 

Before she could recover herself, Oldland spoke, 

" Don’t you remember me, Miss Venner?" he said. 
" I am Doctor Oldland, and this is my friend Doctor 
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Priestley. As we were passing the door we thought we 
might as well look in,'" 

She did not seem overpleased at the unexpected visit. 
However, she smiled automatically. Very nice of you 
to think of me/' she replied. Come in, do." 

She led the way into the drawing-room which Oldland 
had described. The bizarre effect of the room was rather 
marred by the complete untidiness which pervaded it, 
.Christine Venner swept sundry garments off the chairs. 
" Sit down and make yourselves comfortable," she 
said. 

Dr. Priestley watched her closely while Oldland 
made a few solicitous inquiries about her brother. Arti- 
ficial, yes, and apparently perfectly heartless. She 
replied as though she had learnt her part by heart. No, 
she had heard nothing of poor Ernest. It was dreadful to 
think that he might be wandering about, not knowing 
who he was. She really didn't know what she would 
do if she didn't get news of him soon. But nothing 
serious could have happened to him, or she would have 
heard by now. She tried hard to think that no news was 
good news. 

And then she stopped abruptly as though there was 
nothing more to be said on the subject. Dr. Priestley 
seized the opportunity. " You must think it very un- 
feeling on the part of a total stranger to intrude upon 
your sorrow, Miss Venner," he said. " My excuse is 
that I met your uncle some years ago, while he was still 
in business, and I thought this a fitting opportunity to 
offer you my condolences upon his death." 

She smiled, and it occurred* to Dr. Priestley that it 
was a smile of relief. It occurred to him that she wel- 
comed the change of subject from her brother to her 
uncle. " A good many people knew Uncle Denis in 
those days," she replied, with a touch of malice. 

Oldland with difficulty restrained a snigger. Her 
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meaning was obvious. He was vastly amused at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Priestley, of all people, soliciting the aid 
of the deceased moneylender. 

But Dr. Priestley himself appeared not to notice her 
insinuations. '' Yes, 1 must say that I knew him fairly 
well/' he continued reminiscently. *' 1 admired him as 
a thoroughly able business man. Of recent years> how- 
ever, I lost sight of him, to my deep regret. 1 heard 
that he had retired, and had I been able to discover his 
address, I should have called upon him and renewed 
our acquaintance/' 

She glanced at him curiously, But you're a doctor, 
aren't you? Didn't I hear Doctor Oldland call you Dr. 
Priestley?" 

" Not a Doctor of Medicine/' he replied benignly. 
" Otherwise, no doubt, your uncle's well-known aversion 
to the medical profession might have been a bar to our 
friendship. I have often wondered how that aversion 
originated." 

Christine Venner shrugged her shoulders. ** Vm sure 
I don't know. He was like that ever since 1 knew 
him." 

" Doubtless he had his very good reasons/' said Dr. 
Priestley with a glance in Oldland's direction, " Had I 
known that he was living here, I should certainly have 
called upon him. But it was not until I saw the news of 
his death in the papers that I w^s aware that he was 
still in London." 

"He didn't live here. He only happened to be stay- 
ing here when he died. We wanted him to come here 
when he retired, but wouldn't. You see, he never 
really got on with poor Ernest." 

" Your uncle was of a very indeperfdent nature, Miss 
Venner. No doubt he felt flhat his freedom of action 
would be restricted if he lived with relatives. I expect 
he preferred to set up an establishment of his own?" 
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He never settled down anywhere, if that’s what you 
mean. He liked living in hotels, he used to say it saved 
him trouble. Sometimes he would stay in London, and 
then I saw something of him. But usually he preferred 
the seaside. He was staying at the Mermaid at Bindon- 
on-Sea when we heard that he was ill, and went down to 
fetch him.” 

'' As his favourite niece, you naturally corresponded 
regularly with him. Miss Venner?” 

She scowled at this, and it struck Dr. Priestley that 
her annoyance was the first genuine emotion she had 
shown. ” I was his only niece,” she replied harshly. 
” We used to get on pretty well together, and he used 
to take me out whenever he came to London. But for 
some reason he cooled off and took up Ernest instead. 
I don’t know why, T hadn’t done anything to offend 
him.” 

For some minutes past she had been glancing im- 
patiently at the jewelled watch upon her wrist. Dr. 
Priestley seemed very obtuse, but at last he took the 
hint. He and Oldland rose and took their leave. She 
almost bustled them out of the room. 

” Well, you didn't make much of your opportunity,” 
remarked Oldland, as they got outside. ” I don’t think 
you mentioned Venner to her once. And whatever pos- 
sessed you to let her think that you were a bosom friend 
of old Hinchliffe?” 

” You must allow me my hobbies, Oldland,” Dr. 
Priestley replied. ” Now, I expect you’re anxious to 
get on with your round. You can leave me here. I am 
quite capable of making my^own way home.” 

So Oldland drove off. But Dr. Priestley seemed in 
no hurry to ftturn to Westboume Terrace. The not 
very inspiring architecture of the neighbourhood 
appeared to interest him. He spent some little time con- 
templating this, then bought a Sunday paper from a 
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newsvendor established in a sheltered corner. This he 
opened, and standing on the pavement near the end 
of Clewer Street, studied it with deep attention. 

His patience was at length rewarded, A taxi turned 
into Clewer Street, and pulled up at Number 7. A man 
descended from it, and £)r. Priestley peered at him over 
the edge of his newspaper. He was elderly, and moved 
with more than a suggestion of stiffness of the limbs. 
But none the less, he was smartly, not to say jauntily 
dressed. And Dr. Priestley noticed that he wore a car- 
nation in his button-hole, and carried a large bunch of 
flowers. 

He disappeared into the house, but Dr. Priestley, 
seeing that the taxi waited, returned to the perusal of 
his newspaper. A few minutes later the elderly gentle- 
man reappeared, this time with Christine Venner in his 
company. They got into the taxi and drove off. Dr. 
Priestley waited until they were out of sight. Then, 
hailing a second taxi from a rank nearby, he returned 
to his house in Westbourne Terrace. 

Whatever Oldland might think of his proceedings, he 
felt that he had not wasted his morning. He had made 
the acquaintance of Christine Venner, and had picked 
up various fragments of information which could be 
pieced together at his leisure. And, more important 
still, he had an opportunity of judging her feelings 
regarding the disappearance of her brother. 

This was instructive, for it had been obvious that her 
expressions of concern had been purely formal. They had 
been framed, in fact, to meet the situation. They were 
artificial, as artificial as her own complexion. And yet 
their very lack of colour gave Dr, Priestley food for 
thought. Did Christine Venner know what had hap- 
pened to her brother? Or was it that she was merely 
supremely indifferent to his fate? 

In any case, it was clear that she did not propose to 
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allow his disappearance to interfere with her pleasures. 
The identity of the elderly man, whom she had so 
obviously been expecting, excited Dr. Priestley's 
curiosity. Willy," she had called him. Dr. Priestley, 
when he had decided to wait and catch a glimpse of him, 
had certainly expected to see a younger man. Who was 
this old beau, with whom she seemed to be on such 
excellent terms? 

A fantastic idea occurred to Dr. Priestley. He took 
the London directory from its place, and turned over 
the pages until he came to Lincoln's Inn Fields. He 
ran through the entries until he came to the name he 
sought. Here it was, among the occupants of number 
200. " Coleforth William V, Solicitor. Commissioner 
for Oaths." 

Dr. Priestley replaced the volume, and sat down at 
his desk. Was it possible that the solicitor was Christine 
Venner’s admirer? or rather was it likely? In the con- 
versation which he had had with the Inspector, he had 
spoken of her as a " damned fine girl." He had made 
no secret of his irritation that Hinchliffe had abandoned 
his original intention of making her his heiress. On the 
other hand, there was something incongruous in the idea 
of an elderly solicitor calling on his late client's niece, 
and taking her out for a Sunday jaunt. Especially when 
the lady's brother had recently disappeared in mysterious 
circumstances. 

Still, there might be some sort of understanding be- 
tween them. That Christine Venner was capable of any 
action that required resolution or self-reliance. Dr, 
Priestley did not for an instant believe. But her r61e 
might be that of a screen to hide the figure of Coleforth 
pulling strings in the background. Could it be that Cole- 
forth was responsible for her brother's disappearance? 

But this was a question that could not yet be 
answered. Dr. Priestley picked up a pencil and began 
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to make notes upon a sheet of paper* Pie headed them 

Apparent relations between the persons concerned/' 
The first note was as follows: '' Piinchliffe — Ernest 
Venner. Hinchliffe on his retirement from business, said 
not to be on too good terras with his nephew. This 
alleged to be his reason for refusing to settle at tlie fiat 
in Clewer Street, or, apparently, elsewhere. Later, 
however, Hinchliffe alters his will in Vcimer's favour. 
He apparently raises no objection to being taken to the 
flat from Bindon-on-Sea." 

Dr. Priestley considered this for a moment, a^d then 
continued. Hinchliffe — Christine Venner. Hinchliffe 

entertains his niece in London, and makes a wifi in her 
favour. Later he cancels this will. Why? 

" Hinchliffe — Coleforth. Lawyer and client seem at 
one time to have been on fairly intimate terms. But, 
when Hinchliffe makes his second will he does not consult 
Coleforth. Coleforth, by his own statement, never saw 
his client after that. 

Ernest Venner — ^Christine Venner. They shared a 
flat together, apparently for some considerable time. 
Christine Venner reports her brother's disappearance to 
the police, but shows no signs of grief at the event. 

'' Ernest Venner-— Coleforth. Coleforth denies 
acquaintance with Venner previous to his uncle's death. 
Shows in conversation a marked prejudice against 
Venner. Denies knowledge of his disappearance when 
approached by the Inspector. 

'' Christine Venner— Coleforth. Coleforth expresses 
admiration for C. V. Hopes that Venner with disappear 
permanently, and that C. V. will succeed to his moxiyey. 
May be on terms of intimacy with C. V. not yet con* 
fim^d. C. V. goes to consult Coleforth immediately 
after Hinchliffe's death.'' 

^ As Dr. Priestley read these notes over, a point which 
had been at the back of his mind for some time took 
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definite shape. Whether or not Coieforth was '' Willy 
with whom Christine Vernier seemed to be on such good 
terms, she and the solicitor were in communication with 
each other. She had applied to him on her uncle's death. 
Would it not have been natural for her to apply to him 
a second time when her brother disappeared? If she 
had done so, why had the solicitor denied knowledge of 
the disappearance? If she had not, what considerations 
had restrained her? 

Dr. Priestley began to feel that he was building on 
very insecure foundations. Of the people concerned, 
Hinchliffe was dead, and Venner had disappeared. 
Christine Venner, as Oldland had warned him, was 
thoroughly artificial. She might well be a mouthpiece for 
statements carefully prepaied for her beforehand. Un- 
doubtedly she would break down on cross-examination, 
if this were the case. But any attempt at cross-examina- 
tion would put her, and her advisers, if any, on their 
guard, 

Coieforth, in Dr. Priestley’s opinion, was no more 
reliable. His conversation as reported by the Inspector 
had been surprisingly indiscreet. But this might not 
have been fine to alcoholic exuberance. It might have 
been deliberately simulated, in order to create a false 
impression. No reliance could really be placed on any- 
thing he had said, until it was confirmed from other 
sources. 

Still, Dr, Priestley felt bound to argue, provisionally 
at least, from such information as he possessed, one 
point seemed definitely established. Venner had actually 
inherited his uncle's fortune, ?'he cheque he had handed 
to Miss Loveday— and there was no reason to doubt her 
statement at least — seemed to prove that. Was it true 
that a will had previously existed in Christine Venner’ s 
favour? And, if so, what had occurred to induce 
Hinchliffe to change his mind? 
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It seemed to Dr, Priestley that the answer to that 
question might prove to be the key which he sought. 
But who was to supply the answer? Both Christine 
Venner and Coleforth had implied that they did not 
know the reason. Hinchliffe was dead, and Venner out 
of reach. It was unlikely that anyone else shared the 
knowledge. 

Dr. Priestley added the notes that he had just made 
to the Venner dossier. He decided to show them on some 
future occasion to Faversham and Oldland. It was pos- 
sible that one or'the other of them might discover some 
hints which he had not himself perceived. 

But, at the moment, there were other matters demand- 
ing his attention. The dossier must go back into the 
cabinet. 


2 

Next morning, without informing anyone of his inten- 
tions, Dr. Priestley journeyed eastwards. His destination 
was Ludgate Hill, and, having reached it, he sought the 
building bearing the number 212. It proved to be an 
old-fashioned block of offices, with the names of the 
various occupants painted on the walls of the entrance. 
Among those situated on the fifth floor he found the 
name he sought. Ernest Venner. Importer.'' 

Not wishing to attract the attention of fte liftman, he 
climbed the stairs laboriously, until at last he reached 
the top landing. Even then, Ernest Venner's office was 
not easy to find. He had to traverse a dark passage 
until he reached a door on which was painted ** Ernest 
Venner. Inquiries." He tapped upon this door, and a 
voice bade him come in. 

Miss Loveday was not apparently very busy. She 
was sitting in a chair before a small gas fire knitting. 
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As Dr. Priestley entered, she put her work aside and 
looked up. His impression was favourable. She looked 
intelligent and good-natured, with a little diplomacy she 
might prove a valuable source of information. 

Good-moming,'" said Dr. Priestley politely. I 

wonder if it would be possible for me to see Mr. Venner? 
My name is Priestley, Dr. Priestley. Mr. Venner may 
very possibly not be acquainted with it. But if you will 
tell him that I have come on behalf of Mr. McArdle of 
Edinburgh, I feel sure that he will see me.'' 

" I am very sorry. Dr. Priestley," replied Miss Love- 
day, " but Mr. Venner is out of town, and I hardly 
know when to expect him back." 

Dr. Priestley seemed overcome by this announcement. 
Ihere happened to be a chair facing the one in which 
Miss Loveclay was sitting, and into this he sank abruptly. 
"Dear me!" he exclaimed. "That is most unfor- 
tunate. Could you tell me how long Mr. Venner has 
been out of London?" 

" Since last Wednesday week," she replied, without 
hesitation. And then, as an afterthought, she added, 
" His business frequently takes him' away from the 
office." 

So Miss Loveday added discretion to her other virtues, 
thought Dr, Priestley. "Ah! no doubt that explains 
why Mr, McArdle received no reply to his last letter,” 
he muttered, as though to himself. And then, address- 
ing Miss Loveday, " This is really most awkward. My 
friend, Mr. McArdle, begged me to call and speak to 
Mr. Venner. He would have come to London himself, 
but, as he explained in his better, he is at present con- 
hned to his house in Edinburgh with a broken leg. The 
result of a motor accident, from which he was lucky to 
escape with his life. It is reaUy most distressing." 

Miss Loveday looked sympathetic, but puzzled. She 
was evidently not sure whether her visitor referred to 

E 
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Mr. McArdle's broken leg, or to her employer’s absence^ 
Nor did she know quite what to make of this middle-aged 
gentleman, who looked anything but a business man. 
He seemed benevolent enough, but his allusions were 
certainly obscure. Perhaps you will leave a message 
which I could give Mr. Venner on his return? " she said 
ad random. 

My dear young lady/' exclaimed Dr. Priestley in 
horror, ' ' I am afraid that would be no good at all. The 
matter is most urgent. Mr. McAxdle was most emphatic 
that Mr. Venner should telegraph to him to-day, either 
accepting or refusing his ofer." 

Watching Miss Loveday intently, he could see in her 
expression the triumph of curiosity over discretion. 

His offer," she repeated. " Perhaps. Dr. Priestley, 
if you were to explain, 1 might be able to help." 

" But surely, as Mr. Venner's secretary, you will have 
seaa the correspondence?" exclaimed Dr. Priestley in 
feigned astonishment. And then, as though correcting 
hi^elf, "Ah, no, perhaps not. It had slipped my 
memory for the moment tliat Mr. McArdle told me that 
he had addressed his letters to Mr. Venner ’s private 
address. I believe that he originally got into toudx with 
Mr. Vermer through Miss Christine Venner, who is, I 
am given to understand, a friend of his." 

This was a random shot. But it reached its mark. 
Miss Loveday' s ingratiating smile vanished at once. " I 
am not likely to know any of Miss Venner's friends." 
she replied frigidly. 

So there was no love lost there. So much the better, 
thought Dr, Priestley. But he gave no sign of having 
observed anything. " Since you have not seen the cor- 
respondence, I had better explain matters^ 1 know only 
m much as my friend McArdle saw fit to tell me, of 
course. Briefly, it amounts to this. Mr, McArdle heard, 
whether or not through Miss Venner I cannot say, that 
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Mr. Venner desired to dispose of his business. He wrote 
to him, and several letters passed. Finally he wrote, a 
few days ago, making a definite offer, to which he re- 
ceived no reply. The nature of this offer he did not 
disclose to me. He merely asked me to call on Mr. 
Venner and request him to send his answer 
immediately."' 

The only thread upon which this fable hung was 
Hanslet's report of Miss Loveday's conversation with 
the Inspector. Venner, according to her, had referred 
vaguely to the possibility ot his giving up the business. 
But it was clear that Miss Loveday saw no reason to 
doubt the existence of Mr. McArdle and his offer, 

Mr. Venner told me nothing of this before he went 
away," she replied. And then, suddenly, she decided to 
exchange confidence for confidence. This Dr. Priestley 
seemed a fatherly sort of person, who could be trusted 
with the truth. "You see, it's like this," she continued 
abruptly, " 1 don't know where Mr. Venner is, or what 
he is doing. In fact, I'm terribly afraid that something 
must have happened to him. He left home last Wednes- 
day week, and since then I haven't heard a word from 
him." 

Dr. Priestley gazed at her in mock consternation. 
"But this is most disconcerting!" he exclaimed. " 1 
really do not know what Mr. McArdle will say when he 
hears of it. But, wait a minute, now ! It struck me that 
the name Venner was vaguely familiar to me, when I 
read my friend's letter. It was on the wireless, I recollect 
it distinctly now. ‘ Mr. Ernest Venner, wearing a dark 
suit and a bowler hat.' I cannot recall the rest of the 
description at the moment. Surely that cannot have been 
your employer?" 

" I am afraid it was," replied Miss Loveday. " He 
left here rather earlier than usual, last Wednesday week, 
telling me that he had to leave London. There was 
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nothing unusual in that, for he often called personally on 
his customers in the provinces. But he had always told 
me before where he was going. And I had thought 
for a long time that he was upset about something/' 
Dear me! This is very serious!'' Dr. Priestley ex- 
claimed. “ I am sure that McArdle would wish me to 
leave no stone unturned to discover Mr. Venner's where- 
abouts. Perhaps, if I were to call on Miss Veimer, she 
would be able to give me some information?" 

Miss Loveday shook her head. " I'm afraid tliat 
wouldn't be any good," she replied. It was Miss 
Venner who informed the police of her brother's dis- 
appearance . And I know that Mr* Venner never told 
her anything about his business." 

" But surely a brother and sister, living together, 
would be to some extent in one another's confidance?" 
Dr. Priestley objected. 

She looked at him speculatively. His appearance 
must have reassured her, for she asked abruptly : “Do 
you think that 3i'our friend Mr. McArdle would really 
help to try to hud Mr. Venner?" 

“ Mr. McArdle, as I have explained, is at present 
quite helpless. He will not be able to leave his bed for 
some considerable time. But I know from his letter 
that he has this matter deeply at heart, and I am sure 
that he will authorise me to take such steps as I consider 
necessary. But, before I did so, I should have to know 
all the facts," 

“ Well, I can tell you one thing, Dr. Priestley, Mr, 
Venner and his sister never got on, although they lived 
together. They never saw one another more than they 
could help. And I shouldn't be a bit surprised if Mias 
Venner knew more about what's happened to him than 
anyone else." 

Dr, Priestley let this contradictory statement paaa. 
He could guess what was in her mind, but he was not 
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anxious to press the point at present. ‘‘You think it 
strange that 3/ou should have heard nothing from Mr. 
Venner during the last twelve days?'" he asked. 

“ Stranger' she exclaimed. “ It’s extraordinary. 
That’s why I feel sure that something must have hap- 
pened to him. Always, when he has been away before, 
lie has written to me every day, telling me what orders 
he has got, and that sort of thing.” 

“You told me just now that you fancied he was 
worried about something. Do you think that can have 
any tiling to do with his silence?” 

“ I don’t know. I have wondered about that myself, 
but I don’t see how it could have. He wasn’t nearly so 
worried as he had been during the few days before he 
went away. I could scarcely understand that, because 
everything was all right by then.” 

“ Prior to that, he had had some cause for worry?” 

“ Lots,” she replied emphatically. “You see, his 
business is importing fancy goods from abroad. Bead 
necklaces from Jab-lonec in Czechoslovakia, for instance. 
And during the last year the import duties have made 
things very difficult. Things got so bad that at one time 
it looked like a smash. Mr. Venner had given a bill to 
a firm of manufacturers, which matures at the end of 
this mopth, and he did not see bow he could possibly 
meet it. 

“ He always talked to me quite freely about his affairs, 
and I knew that he had a rich uncle, a Mr. Hinchliffe. 

I suggested that he should apply to him, but he wouldn’t 
hear of it. He told me that his uncle had only recently 
made a will in his favour, and that if he asked him for 
money he would alter it at once. Mr. Hinchliffe was one 
of those peopk who hated anybody who failed. 

“ One day, when things looked desperate, Mr. 
Venner said to me, ‘ Only a miracle could save us, and 
that would be that something should happen to Unde 
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Denis/ From what he had told me of Mr. Hinchlifie, 
who was not an old man and was perfectly healthy, I 
hadn't much hopes of tlie miracle. But it did happen 
after all, for Mr. Hinchliffe died rather suddenly, eai'ly 
in September/' 

I believe I remember reading about his death in 
the papers," Dr. Priestley remarked. " He died of 
tetanus, did he not?" 

"Yes, that was it. There was a lot of fuss about tlu; 
inquest, and Mr. Venner had to give evidence. He must 
have been very fond of his uncle, or perhaps he wisheci 
he had never said that about the miracle. For instead 
of being relieved about being able to meet the bill, he 
seemed to me to be more upset than ever. He got in such 
a state that I begged him to see a doctor, aiid he pro- 
mised me he would. Next day he told me tiiat tiie doctor 
had ordered him a tonic, but did not seem to tliink tlierc> 
was much the matter with him. 

" I think now that perhaps he was womed because hv 
was afraid he wouldn't actually get the money in timt*. 
He told me that sometimes it takes a long time before 
an estate can be wound up and everything settled. Bui 
he did get it in plenty of time after all. Everything was 
finally settled on the thirteenth of this month, and ht‘ 
gave me a cheque that day for five thousand pounds tcj 
pay into the bank. It was on his private account at the 
London and Kensington, and I paid it into the business 
account. And after that Mr. Venner seemed quite his 
old self." 

" J,s it not possible that, once Mr. Venner knew that 
his worries were over, he decided to take a holiday? He 
might have wanted to go right away, without telling any- 
body where he was going, in order to ensure a complete 
rest." 

Miss Loveday shook her head. "lam sure that Mr. 
Venner would have told me if he had been going to take 
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a few days' holiday/' she replied. '' Besides, Miss 
Veimer said that he had taken no luggage with him. 
That’s what made me wonder what’s happened to him. 
It seemed very funny that if he meant to be away for 
more than a night he hadn’t taken at least a suit-case 
with him.” 

So this point had arisen at last. Dr. Priestley had 
wondered from the first whether Venner had taken a suit- 
case with him or not. But he had purposely refrained 
from asking the question, for fear of suggesting the 
answer. His difficulty was that it was impossible to 
verify the majority of the statements made to him. He 
felt like a man climbing a strange ladder in the dark, 
uncertain whether the next rung on which he put his foot 
would give way beneath him or not. 

"You see, Mr. Venner had told me that 1 might not 
see him again for a few days,” Miss Loveday continued. 
" So I never thought of anything being the matter until 
Miss Venner rang up on Thursday afternoon. I answered 
the ’phone, as I always do, and she said : ‘ This is Miss 
Venner, I want to speak to my brother.* She always 
speaks to me like that. She doesn’t hke me for some 
reason. I don't know why, I’ve hardly ever seen her. 

" I told her that Mr. Venner was not in the office. 

‘ Where is he, then? ' she asked. I told her what he had 
said to me about not being back for a few days. * I 
think he has gone away on business for a few days,' I 
said. * That’s nonsense,' she answered, in a snappy 
sort of way. * He left here yesterday evening, telling 
me he wouldn't be back till late. He didn’t even take a 
bag with him. ’ And then she rang off. 

" I couldn't make it out at all. I could only think 
that he had Qone to dinner somewhere, and had been 
persuaded to stay the night. But even then, it was odd 
that he hadn't gone home or been to the office before 
then. I didn’t hear any more that day. But on Friday 
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morning a nasty old man called. I oughtn’t to say that, 
1 suppose, but he was a nasty old man. The sort that's 
always trying to put an arm round you. And his breath 
smelled horribly ol whisky. 

He told me that his name was Coleforth, and that 
he was Miss Venner's lawyer. He insisted that I knew 
where Mr. Venner was, and 1 couldn’t make him believe 
that 1 didn't. And he wanted to poke round Mr. 
Venner's room, but I wouldn't let him. At last he got 
quite angry, and told me that I should find myself in 
trouble with the police if I wasn't careful. But 1 wasn't 
a bit afraid of the police, and I told him so. 

He went away at last, telling me that he would see 
that I lost my job for what he called my impertinence. I 
told him that the only person who could sack me was 
Mr. Venner, and that we would see what he said when 
he came back. As a matter of fact, I've got another job 
I can go to at any time. Mr. Venner suggested I should 
look out for one, as he thought it might be necessary 
for him to give up the busine.ss, I couldn't understand at 
the time what he meant by that. But now I see tliat he 
was thinking of his negotiations with your friend Mr. 
McArdle. 

“ Next day a police inspector did come round, but he 
was very nice, not a bit like that nasty old lawyer. He 
asked me a lot of questions, and I told him everything 
I knew, just as I've told you. But you do think I was 
right not to lot Mr. Coleforth interelere, don’t you, Dr. 
Priestley?" 

" Perfectly right," replied Dr. Priestley. " But. all 
the same, the position is very curious. This business 
belongs entirely to Mr. Venner, I suppose? He has no 
partner or associate of any kind?" 

" Nobody else has anything to do with it whatever. 
Not even Miss Venner. Mr. Venner came into some 
money when his father died* and started the business 
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with that. 1 know for certain that nobody else has any 
share in it. Mr. Venner has always left me to carry on 
while he was away. I'm quite used to that. I am 
authorised to draw cheques for my salary, petty cash, 
and all that. And I mean to hang on until I hear some- 
thing from Mr. Venner." 

" But if, as you have suggested, anything has hap- 
pened to Mr. Venner?" Dr. Priestley suggested. 

“ Then I don't quite know what would happen. His 
heirs would take over, wouldn't they? And if it turned 
out to be Miss Venner, I should clear out at once and 
let her get on with it. I shouldn't wait to give her the 
pleasure of sacking me." 

" Mr. McArdle will naturally be anxious to know who 
are Mr. Venner’s heirs. You see, if anything has hap- 
pened to Mr. Venner > Mr. McArdle will have to renew 
his offer to his heirs. Can you give me any information 
on that point? " 

" I can't, I'm afraid, Dr. Priestley. I've been won- 
dering myself. I'm quite sure that Mr. Venner never 
made a will. He once told me that he hadn't, as he 
didn't know who to leave his business to. He said it 
was no use leaving it to his sister, as she had never taken 
the slightest interest in it. That wasn't long 
before his uncle died, and I know that he has been too 
worried to think of making a will since. Besides, if he 
had, I should have known about it. I know all about 
his private affairs." 

" Then if anything has happened to Mr. Venner, 
everythinig will go to his sister," said Dr. Priestley. 

" That's what I thought," Miss Loveday replied sig- 
nificantly. " All Mr. Hinchlifie's money, as well as the 
business." 

Dr. Priestley thought it wise to give the conversa- 
tion a fresh turn. " I am going to ask you to be quite 
candid with me," he said. " You probably knew Mr. 
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Venner better than anyone else. You must have thought 
of some reason to account for his disappearance?’' 

She shook her head helplessly. I’ve racked my 
brains all this time and 1 simply cannot understand it. 
If it had happened a few days before, I might have 
thought that he had gone away somewhere and com- 
mitted suicide. He had had a bit of trouble, you know, 
first over money and then over his uncle's death. For 
a few weeks before he went away he was in a terrible 
state, and I shouldn’t have been surj)rised at anything 
he had done. But as soon as he actually got the money, 
he seemed to have put his troubles behind him, and was 
just like his old self, and you'll never make mo believe 
that he had made up his mind to kill himself when ho 
left here that Wednesday evening.'’ 

He might, of course, have met with an accident 
after he left the office," Dr. Priestley .suggested. 

" But then, if anything like that had happened to him, 
for instance, if he's been run over, they'd have looked 
in his pockets, wouldn’t they? And thcin they'd have 
found out who he was, for he always carried some of 
his business cards in his note-case. I know he had them 
when he left here, for he took his note-case out of his 
pocket just before he left, and I saw them. And he 
didn’t change his clothes before he left the flat, for when 
he left here he was wearing the clothes mentioned in the 
police description. And yet I know that something 
must have happened to him. If he had been all right 
he would have written to me before now." 

A pause followed. Miss I.oveday seemed on the point 
of adding something, but she thought better of it, and 
kept silent. Dr. Priestley could read her unspoken 
thoughts. She too had wondered whether Christine 
Venner was in some way responsible for her brother's 
mysterious disappearance. But that she could have 
murdered him, or connived at his murder, and kept the 
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body concealed all this time, seemed utterly incredible. 

Remained the two theories, propounded by Favers- 
ham and Oldland respectively. “ Do you think it pos- 
sible that Mr. Venner, after he left the flat, was attacked 
by a sudden loss of memory?" Dr. Priestley asked. 

Again she shook her head. " Tve thought of that. 
One does see cases like that in the papers. But for one 
thing he'd only have to look in his note-case to find 
out who he was. And, for another, there was nothing 
the matter with his memory when he left here. He had 
been going through some of the past details of the 
business with me, and he remembered all sorts of things 
that I didn't. And he wouldn't suddenly have for- 
gotten all that, surely?" 

Dr. Priestley was bound to agree that such sudden 
loss of memory was unlikely. And he had no wish to 
broach Faversham’s theory, for he had seen enough of 
Miss Loveday by now to guess what her objection would 
be. " Oh, he wouldn't have done that I " And this Dr. 
Priestley believed to be no objection at all. He held 
that it was impossible to forecast the effect upon any 
man of hitherto unexperienced circumstances, or to guess 
to what action they might impel him. 

" There remains only one question for me to ask on 
behalf of my friend Mr. McArdle," he said. "You 
tell me that Mr. Venner has no associate in the business. 
But surely he employed a solicitor, who would be em- 
powered to take charge of his affairs in any 
eventuality? " 

"Mr. Venner would never have anything to do with 
solicitors,'" she replied. " He was always afraid of their 
interfering, or professing to know more about the 
business than hejdid himself. I believe that’s one reason 
why he never made a will. He hated discussing his 
affairs with a stranger." 

Dr. Priestley began to make preparations for his 
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departure. “ Tm afraid that the only course open to 
Mr. McArdle is to wait patiently/' he said. lam quite 
sure that he would wish me to keep in touch with you. 
May I ask you to communicate witli me at once should 
you receive any news of Mr, Venner? " 

She agreed to this readily enough. Dr. Pxicstley 
seemed a dependable sort of person, and it was a relief 
to her to feel that she could consult him in any case of 
emergency. He wrote out his address and telephone 
number for her and left the office, assuring her of his 
readiness to help should any difficulty arise. 


3 

On the Wednesday evening of that week, a fortnight 
after Venner's disappearance, Oldland again dined with 
Dr. Priestley. And in the study after dinner, the con- 
versation veered to the subject of the visit they had 
paid to Glower Street. 

It was Oldland who started it. You*re a queer 
bloke, Priestley/' he said, apropos of nothing in par- 
ticular. I had no idea, until the time of poor Claver- 
ton's death, that you took the slightest interest in purely 
human problems. 1 fancied, from what I had heard of 
you in recent years, that youi brain moved wholly in 
the regions ot space-^time, whatever that may be 
exactly. And now I find that you display a most unex- 
pected curiosity as to the affairs of complete strangers/" 

Had anybody but Oldland made such a rem^irk, Dr. 
Prieslley would have been seriously annoyed. But Old- 
land, as an old friend, was privileged, and he only 
smiled. " You happen to have seen -me indulging in 
my hobby/' he replied. I would ask you to believe, 
however, that I do not allow it to interfere with my 
more serious scientific work." 
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I know> 1 know/' said Oldland thoughtfully. ‘‘ But 
Tve noticed that you put as much hard thinking into 
your hobby as into your work. And it isn't always 
obvious to the ordinary mortal what you're driving at. 
I don't want to seem inquisitive, but I would like to 
know what pleasure you get out of trying to follow up 
this Venner business?" 

" The pleasure a man of my temperament finds in 
any problems which appear difficult of solution," re- 
plied Dr. Priestley quietly. 

" Oh, I quite understand that!" Oldland exclaimed, 
with a touch of impatience. " I remember, in the old 
days, a problem would always set you off in full cry, 
like a pack of hounds on a hot scent. But why, of all 
the problems that this world presents, have you frozen 
on to this Venner business? 1 can see no possible attrac- 
tion, either in the Venners themselves, who are utterly 
commonplace, or in the man’s disappearance. Either he 
will turn up again in due course, as I hnnly believe, 
or you’ll hear no more of him. And whichever hap- 
pens. I don’t see that it matters a fig to anybody." 

Dr. Priestley drew his chair nearer to llie fire. The 
evening was cold, and the weather forecast predicted 
snow. In Dr. Priestley’s study it was warm enough, 
but he poked the fire into a cheerful blaze. “ I should 
not be surprised if Faversham looked in this evening," 
he said. I told him that you were coming, and he 
promised to come round later in the evening if he could. 
He likes to see a bright hre. You asked me why I am 
interested in this man Venner's disappearance? Well, 
to be perfectly candid with you, Oldland, I hardly yet 
know myself." 

He put down the poker, and leant back m his chair. 

I might point out the fundamental difference in our 
outlooks," he continued. To you Venner and his 
sister appeal, or do not appeal, as personalities. You 
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regard them, I fancy, as human beings of no great force 
Df character, and consequently possessing little attrac- 
tion or intet'est. To me, they are merely as X and Y, 
two factors in an equation of considerable complexity/’ 

‘‘ 1 don't see the complexity," Oldland persisted stub- 
bornly. " And, in any case, I don't see how your visit 
to Clewer Street on Sunday can possibly have helped 
70 U to solve your equation." 

" The complexity may be apparent rather than real," 
replied Dr. Priestley. " At present, 1 am merely en- 
Jeavouring to arrange the terms of the etiuation. These 
nay cancel out, giving a perfectly simple result. Ven- 
der may come back, with a satisfactory reason for his 
ibsence. But, if he does not, I believe that the com- 
plications involved will require considerable patience 
:o unravel. And that is the sole reason for my intcTest 
n the matter. At present, I admit, I am merely groping 
n the dark, and I am quite ready to admit that I may 
DC disappointed. I use the word purely in the int('lk‘ctual 
jense, of course." 

" Meaning that youTl only be thrilled if you come 
apon a nice juicy murder, or something like that?" Old- 
and suggested. 

" You put the matter rather crudely, Oldland," re- 
plied Dr. Priestley severely. " Murder is no subject for 
est, especially from the point of view of the victim. 
But you will admit that the possibility exists that Ven- 
ler is no longer alive." 

" Sorry," exclaimed Oldland contritely. " I didn't 
really mean to be flippant. But, if Venner is dead, 
vhat's become of his body? He's been missing for a 
rortnight to-day, you know." 

" That is the principal difficulty in forn^ing a thwry 

his death," Dr. Priestley replied. " But I am not yet 
Dtepared to formulate any such theory. I am not in a 
position to do so. I have first to consider the terms of 
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the equation, and decide upon their relative value. And 
my visit with you to Clewer Street on Sunday con- 
cerned that valuation."'* 

Oldland allowed himself a slight shrug of the 
shoulders. You're getting a bit out of my depth, 
Priestley/* he remarked. 

“ Then let us drop the mathematical analogy. I 
adopted it merely to help you to understand my point 
of view. By the terms of the equation, I meant to in- 
dicate the persons who may be considered as concerned 
in Venner's disappearance. 

Who are these persons? First and foremost his 
uncle, Mr. Hinchlihe. I think it is apparent that Mr. 
Hinchliffe's death and Venner's disappearance are in 
some way connected. Hinchliffe's death completely 
altered Venner's circumstances. If Hinchliffe had not 
died, Venner might have run away to escape his 
creditors. But he would not have disappeared in the 
curious circumstances which actually existed. But 
Hinchliffe is dead. We cannot secure his testimony, and 
we cannot ascertain directly the relations which existed 
between him and his nephew.** 

Maybe you're right," said Oldland doubtfully " But 
Hinchliffe died two months and more before Venner 
vanished." 

" Possibly. But Venner vanished only two days after 
he actually obtained possession of his uncle's fortune. 
But we may leave Hinchliffe for the moment. The 
second person concerned — I use the word in its widest 
possible sense — is Miss Venner, for she is believed to be 
the last person of Venner's acquaintance to see him. 
What value would you put upon her as a witness? ** 

"You mean^ how far would I accept what she said as 
gospel? Only as far as it suited her interest to tell the 
truth. As I told you, before ever you saw her, the 
woman is artificial, inside and out. There's only this 
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in her lavoiir. 1 shouldn't think she had enough brains 
or determination to invent a good lie and stick to it/' 

“ Possibly not. But suppose she had an adviser in 
the background who was capable of inventing lies for 
her as requix'cd?" 

Then i think that she would make a very good 
mouthpiece. You heard tlie way she spoke of poor dear 
Ernest, the other morning. If that wasn't a. piece of 
sheer insincerity, I'm a Dutchman. But who is this 
adviser you’re hinting at?" 

" The third person concerned. You luive heard him 
referred to as Willy, And I believe 1 ha\’e discovered 
his identit5^" 

"Well, I'm damned!" Oldiaad exclaimed. "So 
that's why you wouldn't come in the car with me on 
Sunday morning, was it? You hung around till the 
eagerly expected Willy turned up and hud a look at 
him. Some infatuated youth, 1 suppose?" 

Dr. Priestley smiled. " On the contrary, he seemed 
to me to be a man of advanced years. I was not near 
enough to perccuve his features distinctly, but he had a 
certain characteristic stiffness in his walk. Ho brought 
howers for Miss Venner, and subsequently took her away 
in a taxi." 

" So the fair Christine indulges in elderly admirers, 
does she?" said Oldland. " VVell, perhaps she's wise. 
They may or may not be safer, but they usually have 
more money to spend. But what rea.son is there to sup- 
pose that this amorous old gentleman plays the part of 
a sinister adviser?" 

" Let me explain further. On Monday between om 
o'clock and a quarter past, I happened to be strolling 
through Lincoln's Inn Fields. While doing so, I saw a 
man of similar appearance and with a similar chamo- 
teristic walk emerge from the building numbered 200, 
After he had turned the comer, I asked the porter who 
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he was, and was told that he was Mr. William Cole- 
forth. Now this Mr. William Coleforth happens to have 
been Mr. Hinchliffe's solicitor.” 

“ Then snrely our little romance is shattered,” said 
Oldland. ” Nor do I see quite why you should regard 
Coleforth as a sinister influence. It seems to me the 
most natural thing in the world that her late uncle's 
solicitor should call on Miss Venner. Though I'm bound 
to admit that to call on Sunday morning, and bring 
flowers, are unusual features of a solicitor’s visit. She’fl 
have to pay for them. He’ll work the flowers into his 
bill somehow. I’ll be bound.” 

” I might have taken the same view, had I not other 
information concerning Mr. Coleforth. I have the best 
of reasons for believing that he deliberately misled the 
police when he was interviewed on the subject of 
Venner’s disappearance. He said then that he knew 
nothing about it. And yet I am told, on very good 
authority, that he visited Venner’s office, and questioned 
his secretary on that very subject the day before the 
police called upon him,” 

That certainly looks a bit hshy,” Oldland said 
thoughtfully. ” What’s in your mind, Priestley? That 
Christine Venner and this solicitor chap between them 
engineered Venner’s disappearance in some way?” 

” I am endeavouring to keep my mind open until I 
obtain further evidence. The point I wish to make at 
the moment is this. If Coleforth lied regarding his 
knowledge of fact, I cannot place any reliance upon his 
subsequent statements. Now let us pass to the third 
person concerned, Venner’s secretary. Miss Loveday, 
a girl of more than average intelhgence.” 

Oldland laughed. ” That’s high praise from you, 
Priestley. Enter Miss Loveday. What’s she got to say 
for herself?” 

” She was good enough to give me several useful 
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particulars about Venner and his habits. And I am in- 
clined to think that her evidence is reliable. In fact, I 
am inclined to believe her statement that Venner left 
his office on the afternoon of Wednesday the fifteenth, 
rather earlier than usual, and to accept nothing else 
that I have heard as definite evidence.'" 

But if you are going to be .so sceptical, can you 
believe even that?"' Oldland asked. 

I can believe nothing implicitly, for there is no check 
upon any of these people's statements. The only occu- 
pant of Venner 's office besides himself was Miss Love- 
day. It is, therefore, impossible to confirm her state- 
ment as to his leaving the office on the fifteenth. He 
may have been seen doing so by other occupants of the 
building. But as Venner would be familiar to them, 
the fact of seeing him on that particular date would 
make no impression on them. If questioned now, after 
a fortnight's interval, they would not be able to state 
with any certainty when they last saw him. 

" The same reasoning applies to the flat in Clewer 
Street, but with rather more force, because it is quite 
possible to enter or leave it without being observed. No 
resident servant appears to be kept. Miss Venner' s 
statement, therefore, can no more be checked than Miss 
Loveday's. But, if I must choose between the two, 
I prefer the latter." 

" But look here, Priestley," said Oldland, " haven't 
you let your imagination run away with you a'bit ? Why 
this atmosphere of suspicion? I'll admit that I wookln’t 
put much faith in anything Christine Venner said. But 
why should she go to the police and report her brother's 
disappearance, if she meant to make a false statement? 
My own opinion was that she was telling the truth, and 
that Venner wandered away under the influence of some 
temporary mental trouble. After all, what is fihere 
against that theory?" 
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“ Nothing definite/' Dr. Priestley replied. But 
the surest road to failure in any mathematical problem 
is to start with some preconceived idea of the solution, 
and then to arrange the terms so that they produce that 
solution. In my experience, the analogy holds perfectly 
in human affairs. I do not reject your theory, by any 
means, but at present I am bound to keep my mind 
open to all possible theories. 

" At present, I am particularly interested in the re- 
lations between Coleforth and Miss Venner. I have 
reason to believe, I will not put it more strongly than 
that, that she is in the habit of consulting him in emer- 
gency. He certainly appears to be on more intimate 
terms with her than usually exist between solicitor and 
client. He spoke of her in terms of admiration to the 
Inspector who interviewed him. He also appeared to 
resent the fact that Hinchliffe left his money to Ernest 
Venner rather than to her. That the terms of 
Hincliliffe's will have been correctly reported, there is 
no doubt. I sent Merefield to Somerset House to verify 
them. The will is dated May 5th of this year, and by it 
Hinchliffe revoked all previous wills and codicils, and 
bequeathed all he possessed to his nephew, Ernest 
Venner." 

" Well, that sounds all shipshape, and Bristol 
fashion," Oldland remarked. “ Where's the snag?" 

" Not in the will itself, certainly. Possibly in Hin- 
chliffe' s motive for revoking his previous wiU, if such 
existed. The balance of probability appears to be that 
Venner had not made a will when he disappeared." 

" That's quite likely. Making a will is a positive 
action, and as I've told you a dozen times, Venner is — 
or was, if you prefer it — completely negative. But what 
if he didn't make a will?" 

" Then, if he died intestate. Miss Venner would in- 
herit her uncle's fortune at second-hand," Dr. Priest- 
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ley replied. I am not making an accusation. I am 
merely examining motive.*' 

Oldland shook his head. You'll never persuade 
me that Christine Vcnner is a murderess/' he said. 

She may not have got on with her brother, but, to 
put it vulgarly, she hasn't got the guts to kill him." 

" I warned j^ou that I was not making an accusation. 
Nor is there any reason to impute the sole motive to 
Miss Venner. Let us try to view events from Coieforth's 
point of view. 

" Coleforth, if one may judge from the appearance 
of his office, as reported by the Inspector, is not in 
very affluent circumstances. He seems to have ex- 
pensive tastes. He had a wealthy client in Mr. 
Hinchliffe. Hinchliffe had a niece, whom he had made 
his heiress. Miss Venner, as we know, is sufficiently inti- 
mate with Coleforth to call him ' Willy.' " 

Oldland burst out laughing. " The bouquet and the 
little outing together on Sunday," he exclaimed. " By 
jove, I shouldn't wonder if you'd hit the nail on the 
head, Priestley, Coleforth makes up his mind to marry 
the fair Christine, eh? Why, man, he might just as 
well marry one of Madame Tussaud's wax figures I But 
there's the fortune, of course." 

‘"That is my point," said Dr, Priestley tran<|uilly. 
" k]\ tliis is purely conjecture, of course. But T main- 
tain that it is within the bounds of possibility that Cole- 
forth determined to marry Miss Venner, at the time 
wlien she was still her uncle's heiress. 

" But for some reason, and as recently as last May, 
Hinchliffe alters his will. Whether or not Coleforth con- 
tinued his attentions to Miss Venner after that date, we 
do not know. Then Hinchliffe dies, and tlie position is 
once more altered. Ernest Venner comes into the for- 
tune. If he has not made a will, Miss Venner, as his 
next of kin, succeeds him." 
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At last I see what you were getting at when you 
suggested that Christine Vernier might have a sinister 
adviser in the background!'’ Oldland exclaimed. 

You mean that Coleforth may have made away with 
Venner, and put his sister up to spinning that yarn 
about his disappearance. How do you suppose he did 
it? Was he lying in wait for Venner at the flat on the 
15th?” 

“ I do not suppose that he did it,” Dr. Priestley 
replied. ” I only envisage the possibility. He may be 
conceived to have had a motive, but his opportunity is 
another matter. 

” There is a curious inconsistency in Venner’s state- 
ment before he disappeared, as reported by two wit- 
nesses. Miss Loveday says that he told her that he was 
going out of London, and might not see her for a few 
days. Miss Venner says that he told her that he was 
going out, and would not be back till late. She also 
says that when he left the flat, he took no luggage 
with him. These two statements seem to some extent 
to be contradictory, which is one reason why I am not 
inclined to place too much reliance on Miss Venner’s 
account of what her brother said to her.” 

Oldland replenished his glass. ” Groping in the dark, 
you said !” he muttered. ” This is groping in the dark 
with a vengeance. There doesn’t seem to be a single 
fact that one can lay hold of, knowing it to be a fact. 
But, look here, Priestley, I think I see a way in which 
your two statements could be reconciled, without putting 
Coleforth out of the picture. Am I permitted a com- 
ment?” 

Dr. Priestley smiled. ” Your comments are almost 
invariably shrewd,” he replied. 

” Thanks for the compliment. I’m going to abandon 
my own theory for the moment, and adopt yours. Ven- 
ner finds it necessary to leave London, for business 
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reasons, if you like. He also has an appointment with 
Coleforth, in London or somewhere within easy reach, 
for the evening of the 15th. He decides to keep that 
appointment, come back to the fiat to sleep and start 
on his business journey on the morning of the sixteenth. 

" Now, if that were the case, both statements are 
quite rational. He would tell his secretary that he was 
going out of London and would not see her for a few 
days, because he would not be coming back to the office 
before he started on his journey. He would tell his 
sister that he was going out and would not be back until 
late, because he meant to sleep at the flat that night. 
Nor, when he left the flat on the evening of the fifteenth, 
would he need to take any luggage with him."' 

That is a most plausible suggestion, OldlandT* 
Dr. Priestley exclaimed approvingly. “ I confess that 
it had not occurred to me. But it hardly decreases my 
difficulties. What was Venner's destination when he left 
the fiat? So far nobody has come forward and admitted 
having seen him, although his description has been 
broadcast." 

“ Description ! Much good that is. Do you look at 
everybody you happen to pass in the street in case they 
conform with a description you may have heard on the 
wireless? I don't. Besides, if Coleforth chose his ren- 
dezvous properly, nobody would have seen him." 

" Then we have no clue to Venner's movements after 
ht left the fiat. He may have met Coleforth, and his 
death may have resulted from that meeting. But there 
are two grave objections to such a theory. The first is 
physical. Coleforth is an old man, and from my obser- 
vation of him, not veiy active." 

" It doesn't need any very great physical agility to 
shoot a man or poison him," Oldland suggested, ** 1 
don't think that need worry you. What's the second 
objection?" 
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" The disposal of the body/' Dr. Priestley replied, 
" and that objection seems to me almost in- 
superable/' 

Yes, that's the very devil," said Oldland thought- 
fully. " Bodies are confoundedly awkward things, 
there's no getting away from that. They have an incon- 
venient habit of decomposing, and so revealing their 
presence, and they're very awkward things to carry 
about. I don't see how a man like Coleforth could deal 
with a body single-handed." 

And yet nearly all murders are of necessity single- 
handed. The danger of employing a confederate, even 
if one can be found, is too great. It might be agreed that 
in this case Coleforth had a confederate ready to hand 
in Miss Venner. Her brother's death would benefit her 
even more than it would Coleforth. But I do not think 
that Coleforth, however greatly attached to her he may 
be, would trust her with such a secret." 

" Then you don't think that she is in the plot?" Old- 
land asked. 

" I am not sure. Your ingenious explanation of the 
two statements makes it appear possible that she told 
the truth, as she knew it, to the police. When her 
brother did not return, and she learnt that he was not at 
his office, she communicated with Coleforth. I feel 
pretty certain of that, from Coleforth' s visit to Miss 
Loveday. Coleforth advised her to communicate with 
the police at once, knowing that if she did not do so, 
Miss Loveday would take some similar action, 

" When making his appointment with Venner, Cole- 
forth had probably said that he wished to see him' upon 
a very confidential matter, and that for the present 
their meeting had better not be mentioned. Subse- 
quently, his chief anxiety would be whether Venner had 
mentioned the appointment to anybody. As soon as he 
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learnt that Venner had said nothing to his sister or to 
Miss Loveday, his mind would be at rest/' 

Oldland nodded. And there's this about it," he re- 
marked. " If Venner did actually make a will, and it is 
either at the flat or at his ollice, Colelbrlh will hold 
of it, sooner or later. If the will is in favour of the 
fair Christine, well and good. If it isn't it will And its 
way quietly into the lire. And so in due course, unless 
you can prove your theory, Colefortli will obtain pos- 
session of both Christine and the money." 

" I have not definitely adopted the theory of Cole- 
forth's guilt," Dr. Priestley replied. " There arc no 
more facts in favour ot it than there are in favour of 
your theory of mental aberration, or Fav<;rshatn's of 
deliberate self-effacement. I mcu'ely wish to consider all 
the possibilities, and one of them is that Venne^r is dead. 
Since his body has not been found, it seems difficult to 
imagine his death a.s due to accid('nt or suicide. If 
it had been due to murder, it is necessary to suggest 
a murderer. Coleforth seems a possible candidate for 
that idle. I go no further than that." 

Oldland slowly fliiish(.‘d his drink. " Have you said 
anything to our friend Superintendent Hanslet about 
this?" he asked. 

" About my suspicions of Coleforth? Not yet. I may 
do so if I am able to collect more evidence. But mere 
suspicion,, on no firmer grounds than conjecture, would 
not appeal to the Superintendent. Nor does it appeal 
to me. I should require definite tacts before 1 shotild be 
justified in advancing any theory to the police." 

" Well, I wish you joy of your problem, Priestlqr/' 
said Oldland. " It looks to me pretty hopeless, I must 
confess. Hallo, time's getting on. It's past eleven 
already. Faversham is hardlv likely to come now. Is 
he?" 

" I should not expect him as late as this," Dr* 
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Priestley replied. ‘'No doubt something has occurr^ 
to prevent him."" 

“ Shouldn"t wonder. He"s a busy man. I expect 
he"s enjoying himself, analysing the contents of some 
poor devil's inside. I think I'll be getting along, I 
have got to make a couple of visits to-night, before I 
turn in." 

Dr. Priestley accompanied Oldland to the front door. 
A bitterly cold wind was blowing from the east, and a 
few flakes of snow were falling. As he returned to the 
study, Dr. Priestley could not blame Faversham for 
staying at home, even if his duties had allowed him 
leisure. 

His chat with Oldland had concentrated his mind 
afresh upon the Venner case. He took out the dossier, 
and absently turned over the scraps of paper which it 
contained. He felt that somewhere among them must be 
hidden the clue which would lead to the solution of the 
problem. 

But where? There were so many points, all more or 
less irrelevant, which had not been satisfactorily settled. 
The notes which Merefield had made of Hinchliffe's will 
caught his eye. Here, for instance, was one of those 
points. What was the reason which induced HinchMe 
to alter his will so drastically, assuming that a will in 
favour of Christine Venner had formerly existed? 

Merefield had noted the names and addresses of the 
witnesses. Theodore Millington, The Mermaid Hotel, 
Bindon-on-Sea," and " Gladys Quentin, lo CMe Ter- 
race, Bindon-on-Sea." Hinchliffe had clearly been stay- 
ing at the Mermaid when he made his will. Perhaps a 
visit to Bindon-on-Sea, an easy journey by train 6:0m 
London, would not be unprofitable. 

And there was another point, so nebulous that it was 
difficult to put it into convincing words. On the previous 
Sunday, while Dr. Priestley was waiting in the nei^- 
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bourhood of Clewer Street, he had seen a chemist's shop 
at the corner, only a few doors from the Verniers' flat. 
He had even noticed the name over the door, W, Pepper, 
According to Oldland, Venner had bought something 
from the chemist, with which to relieve his uncle's 
influenza. The chemist in question was probably Mr. 
Pepper. But what was that something? 

Dr. Priestley picked up his fountain pen and wrote 
a carefully worded note to Superintendent Hanslet. 


4 

Dr. Priestley decided to spend that week-end at 
Bindon-on-Sea, and to take his secretary with him. 
Merefield was instructed to write for rooms to the Mer- 
maid Hotel, and in due course a letter came back, 
signed Theodore Millington, Proprietor," to the effect 
that he would have great pleasure in reserving the ac« 
commodation required. 

It was Saturday afternoon when Dr. Priestley arrived 
at the Mermaid. It was a very unpretentious little 
place, but it breathed an air of comfort. Evidently Mr. 
Hinchliffe's taste had not led him astray. Also, since 
it was by now December 2nd, and the season at Bincion- 
on-Sea was long over, there were not more than halt 
a dozen guests staying in the place. 

Dr. Priestley and Merefield sedulously cultivated Mr. 
Millington from the first. He was a dapper little man, 
and not easy to engage in lengthy conversation, since 
he seemed in a perpetual hurry. Merefield, however, 
by dint of perseverance, wormed himself into his good 
graces. 

" Tve persuaded mine host to give us half an hour 
of his valuable time, sir," he reported during dinner 
on Sunday evening. " It wasn't altogether an easy 
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job, he pretends he's one of those chaps who never have 
a moment to sit down. But he's promised to come and 
have a drink with us in the lounge after ten o'clock." 

'' Capital, my boy!" replied Dr. Priestley approv- 
ingly. You will be careful to order what he likes 
best?" 

" That's easy, sir, old brandy. Tve watched him 
long enough for that. And, by the way, Gladys Quentin 
is the book-keeper. That dark girl you may have seen 
in the office, sir," 

Dr. Priestley nodded, apparently well pleased. And 
wdien Mr. Millington, faithful to his promise, came up to 
them as they sat in the corner of the lounge, he was 
affability itself. “ 1 am very glad of the opportunity 
of making your acquaintance, Mr. Millington," he said. 
" Harold, my boy, would you oblige me by touching 
the bell? I find myself extremely comfortable here, Mr. 
Millington. But then, since Mr. Hinchliffe stayed here 
for so long, I should have expected nothing else." 

An inquisitive gleam appeared in the proprietor's eye. 
" I am very glad that we have managed to make you 
comfortable, sir," he replied. " Do I understand that 
you were acquainted with Mr. Hinchliffe?" 

" Hardly acquainted," said Dr. Priestley. " I never 
actually met Mr. Hinchliffe himself. But we have mutual 
friends. I was speaking to his niece. Miss Venner, as 
recently as last week." 

" Miss Venner? Yes, sir, I've seen her. Once only 
though. It was usually her brother, Mr. Ernest Venner, 
who used to come down to see Mr. Hinchliffe." 

" Ah, Mr. Ernest Venner. I had not the pleasure of 
knowing him. You have heard, of course, of his re- 
markable disappearance, Mr. Millington?" 

" Yes, I read of it in the papers," Mr. Millington re- 
plied curtly. He picked up the glass which had been 
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set before him. You very good health, gentlemen/' 
he added. 

And yours, Mr. Millington/ ' said Dr. Priestley. 
“ A very sad thing about Mr. Venner. His doctor, who 
happens to be a friend of mine, believes that he must 
be suffering from temporary loss of memory," 

" Loss of memory 1" exclaimed the proprietor in- 
credulously. Then, recollecting himself. " 1 beg your 
pardon, sir. The doctor should know, of course, j^ut it 
sounds very queer to me. Very queer indeed." 

" Not having seen Mr. Venner, 1 can hardly judge 
for myself," said Dr. Priestley negligently. "You knew 
him fairly well, perhaps?" 

" I can't say I knew him well, sir. I've only seen 
him two or three times in my life, while Mr. Hinchliffe 
was staying here. But I can't help wondering. You 
see, sir, Mr. Hinchliffe used to talk to mo a good bit in 
the evenings. Usually it was in this very corner of the 
lounge, where we're silting now. I think he used to 
find it a bit lonely at times, being by himself, and liked 
to ha.vc somebody to exchange a word or two with, now 
atid then," 

" Mr. Hinchliffe's conversation must have been in- 
teresting," Dr. Priestley observed. " His occupation 
must have given him the opportunity of seeing life from 
a peculiar angle," 

Mr. Millington glanced at his guest, as though not 
quite sure of the sense in which this remark was to be 
taken. " He'd seen life, all right, sir/' he replied. 
" Some of his stories wouldn't bear repeating. I was 
always afraid that somebody might come in and over- 
hear them. A very pleasant gentleman, was Mr. 
Hinchliffe, when he cared to be. But a bit of a rough 
diamond, sir, if I may say so. He had his likes and 
dislikes, and if he didn't like anybody or anything, he'd 
say so, and there was no mistaking his meaning." 
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A man who knew his own mind. But he must have 
had an affectionate side to his nature. I have always 
understood that he was very fond of his nephew and 
niece.'’’ 

'' Some folks have queer ways of showing their affec- 
tion/' replied Mr. Millington with something like a 
solemn wink. “ He didn't behave a bit like the loving 
uncle when Mr. Venner came down here to see him the 
first time, anyhow. That must have been about the 
beginning of May, for Mr. Hinchliffe came here first at 
the end of April, and he hadn't been here more than a 
week. 

" Mr. Venner drove up in a car one evening. I hap- 
pened to be in the office, relieving Miss Quentin, who 
was having her tea at the time. Mr. Venner came up to 
me and asked if Mr. Hinchliffe was in. Of course, I 
didn't know who Mr. Venner was at the time. It was 
Mr. Hinchliffe who told me afterwards. He asked me 
if Mr. Hinchliffe was in, and I brought him in here. 
Mr. Hinchliffe was sitting in the very chair you're sit- 
ting in now, having one of his favourite cocktails. A 
mixture of his own, it was. Rum and creme de menthe. 
He'd drink them by the dozen, all hours of the day.", 

A very curious taste," commented Dr. Priestley. 
" For myself, I prefer this excellent brandj?- of yours. 
May I trouble you to ring the bell again, please, 
Harold?" 

A very queer taste indeed, sir. Well, as I was 
saying, I brought Mr. Venner in here, and Mr. 
Hinchliffe looked up as we came in. I can't say he 
looked any too pleased to see his nephew, ‘ Hallo,' he 
said, ' What the devil are you doing here? Can't a 
man be left in peace without being pestered by his 
bloody relations?' You'll excuse the language, sir, but 
that's the way Mr. Hinchliffe spoke. I left them to it, 
thinking that they'd better get their row over by them- 
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selves. But even in the office I could hear Mr, 
Hinchliffe cursing and swearing. But after a bit he 
quieted down. Mr. Venner stayed to dinner, and drove 
away directly afterwards. 

After he had gone, I could see that Mr. liinchliffe 
was in a vile temper. He sat in here, muttering to him- 
self and drinking far more of that mixture of his than 
was good for him. I was afraid every minute he'd break 
out and make a scene, but he didn't. He just sat there, 
and when everybody else had gone to bed, he called 
out to me. ' Here, talington, damn youT he shouted. 

‘ Come and sit down, I want someone to talk to/ 

Thinking it best to humour him, 1 went and sat 
down opposite him. He wasn't exactly drunk, sir, if you 
understand me, but he was in that sort of confidential 
mood when he had to talk to somebody. He glared at 
me for a bit, as though he was going to eat me, and tlien, 
all of a sudden, he asked, ' Have you got any brats. 
Millington? ' 

'' I told him that 1 had two children, a boy and a 
girl, both at school. * Then you take my advice, and 
throttle them before they get any older,' he said. ‘ I 
never had any children myself, thank the Lord, but I've 
got a nephew and niece, and they're more damned 
nuisance than they're worth. That was my fool of a 
nephew who was here this evening.' 

“ He went on like that for a long time, sir. Told me 
that they were his sister's children, and th(' only rela* 
dons he had in the world. * Both fools,' he said, ' with 
no more guts between them than a wax doll. But the 
girl's the best of the pair, knows how to get herself 
up, if she doesn't know anything else/ 

Mr. Hinchliffe went on to tell me that he'd made a 
bit of money in his time. Fd guessed that already, for 
I could see that it didn't matter much to him what he 
spent. ' And when I retired, my rascally lawyer in- 
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sisted that Td better make a wilL Damn him I I can 
see his little game now clear enough. So I left everything 
to the girl, Christine's her name. If my fool of a nephew 
can't make enough out of his own tuppeny halfpenny 
business, that's his own look-out.' There were a lot of 
swear words sandwiched in between, sir, but that was 
nothing out of the way for Mr. Hinchliffe. 

'' I wondered what all this was leading to, but it 
took Mr. Hinchliffe a long time to get to the point. 
And then he told me that his lawyer was making love 
to his niece. I won't repeat the things he said about 
the gentleman, whose name I've forgotten. ' He's after 
my money, that's what it isT he shouted, till I was 
afraid the whole hotel would hear him. ' Why, the old 
scoundrel is old enough to be her grandfather. If she's 
fool enough to many him, she can. I'll give her away 
at the wedding, if she wants me to. I'd enjoy the joke, 
by heaven, I would ! But that old skunk shan't have 
my money, I'll see to that!' 

It seems that this is what Mr. Venner had come to 
tell him. ' I wouldn't have believed him, except that 
he's too great a fool to make up a yarn like that for him- 
self, And he brought me a couple of letters he'd 
written to her. Stole them from her bag or wherever 
women keep their things, I suppose. Just the sort 
of dirty trick he would play. However, that's none of 
my business. He was all Uncle Denis this and Uncle 
Denis that. Couldn't I use my influence to prevent his 
dear Christine throwing herself away upon an old man 
with one foot in the grave? Influence! I knew some- 
thing a damned sight more effective than that. ' 

“ I got him up to bed at last, still cursing about his 
nephew and niece. I hoped that I shouldn't have to hear 
any more of it, but next day after lunch, he sent for 
me up to his room. He seemed in a very good humour 
then. ‘ I've fixed it, Millington,' he cried. ‘ I've made 
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a new will. Fetch one of your staff along, and the two 
of you can witness it for me/ So 1 sent for Miss Quentin, 
and we witnessed the will for him. 

Then after Miss Quentin had gone, he went on to 
tell me all about it. * l*ve made an entirely fresh will/ 
he said. * This time I've left everything to that poor 
fool of a nephew of mine. And Fm going to send it up 
to my lawyer, telling him to keep it and tear up the old 
one. That'll give him the shock of his life, all right. 
We'll see if he's so sweet on the girl, when he knows 
x.that she won't get her dear Uncle Denis's money. Damn 
the old scoundrel's eyes ! HeTl find he's not so clevea: 
as he thought he was. And. after all, it doasn't matter 
a cuss either way. I'm good for another twenty years 
yet, and I'll see to it that there's precious little left by 
that time.* And I must say, I'd have given him a 
good twenty years, lie wasn't an old man, and he 
looked as strong as a horse. Th(‘ first thing 1 thought, 
when I saw his death in the papers, was that if he 
hadn't altered his will, he mightn't have died so 
suddenly." 

" AvS no doubt you saw, the verdict at the inquest 
was one of death from natural causes," Dr. Priestley 
remarked. 

Mr. Millington was bcjcoming communicative under the 
influence of the old bnmdy. " Yes," he replied darkly. 
" And as I said at the time to one or two of my cus- 
tomers, it's wonderful how conveniently natural causes 
come along for some folk. I said then we'd be hearing 
more about it. And then one day there comes the news 
that Mr. Venner isn't to be found. Lucky for him if 
he isn't, I say." 

" Have ydu seen Mr. Venner since the evening when 
he dined here with his uncle?" Dr. Priestley asked. 

" I've seen him twice, sir. Mr. Hmchliffe went away 
from here about the end of May, up to Scotland some* 
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where. But before he went, be told me that he would 
be coming back in August. Sure enough, some time 
in the first week in August, I got a letter from him, 
asking me to keep the same room for him as he had 
before. And the day after I got the letter, Mr. Venner 
turned up in the afternoon in his car. 

** He said he wanted to see me, and I took him into 
the office. He told me that he had heard from Mr. 
Hinchliffe, saying that he was coming back here, and 
asked me if I knew how long he meant to stay. I told 
him about the letter I'd had, but that Mr. Hinchliffe 
hadn't said how long he meant to stay. Then Mr. Ven- 
ner said that he and his sister were rather worried about 
their uncle's health. He hadn't been very well in Scot- 
land, and they were afraid that he wasn't as strong as 
he thought he was. 

Well, sir, I couldn't help smiling at that, knowing 
what I did. But it wasn't for me to say anything, though 
I wondered how much they knew about their uncle's 
will. Then Mr. Venner went on to say that he knew he 
could trust me to look after his uncle. He gave me his 
address in London, somewhere in the city it was. And 
he asked me to promise that if at any time I noticed 
anything wrong with Mr. Hinchliffe, I wouldn't say 
anything to him, but wire at once for Mr. Venner, and 
then send for the doctor." 

" Mr. Venner said that you were to send for a doctor 
on your own responsibility?" Dr. Priestley asked. . 

" Yes, sir, and that I wasn't to say anything to Mr. 
Hinchliffe. Mr. Venner explained that his uncle would 
never admit that there was anything the matter with 
him, and that if 1 was to ask him first about the doctor, 
he'd say he didn't want one. And -when I'd promised 
to do as he asked me, Mr. Venner drove off again. A 
couple of days or so later Mr. Hinchliffe turned up. He 
might have been ill, but there didn’t seem to me to be 
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much wrong with him. He seemed to eat and drink 
much the same as before. 

But whether he'd been ill or not. he certainly 
caught a pretty bad cold after he'd been here a fortnight 
or so. There was a lot of influenza about at the time, 
and I dare say he had a slight touch of that. He didn't 
seem to get any belter, and one day — -August 24th it 
was, I remember — he didn't come down to breakfast. I 
went up to his room and found him in bed. But he 
swore there was nothing the matter with him, merely 
his cold that he couldn't throw off, and asked me to send 
out for some ammoniated quinine. 

I didn't altogether like the look of him. for 1 could 
see that he had a bit of a temperature. But 1 sent out 
for the quinine and took it up to him. You'll hardly 
believe it, sir, but he insisted on mixing it with that 
rum and ci'eme de men the cocktail of his. Said it didn’t 
taste so bad thar way." 

An extremely nasty mixture. 1 should imagine," 
said Dr. Priestley. " Did it do him any good?" 

“ Well, sir, it didn't seem to me it did. By lunch time 
he was looking pretty seedy and feeling it, too, though 
he wouldn't say so. Then I remembered what 1 had 
promised to Mr. Venner. Mr. Hinchiiffe certainly wasn't 
well, and I could see that he wasn't going to do anything 
about it except take this quinine stuff. So I made up my 
mind, sent a wire to Mr. Venner. and then rang up D^r. 
Hardwicke, who said he'd come round later in the after- 
noon. 

" And then the rumpus began. 1 tell you, sir, Tm 
not likely to forget it. I would never have believed that 
a gentleman like Mr, Hinchiiffe would have carried on 
so. The evening after Mr. Venner had been to see him 
was nothing to it. I went up to his room and told him 
that Dr. Hardwicke was coming round to see him, and 
that I was sure they would get on very well together/' 
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A faint smile flitted across Dr. Priestley's face. ” And 
what did Mr. Hinchliffe say to that?" he asked. 

Say!" exclaimed Mr. Millington. " I shouldn't 
like to repeat what he said, even if I could remember half 
of it. He sat up in bed, and let loose such a flow of 
language as I've never imagined. He called me every 
name he could think of, and that was a good few, asked 
me why the hell I couldn't mind my own business, and 
finished up by saying that he wouldn't stop here another 
hour. And I was to get out at once, if I didn’t want 
my something face bashed in. And when the something 
doctor came, I was to tell him to — ^well, sir, it doesn't 
matter now what he was to do. 

" I wasn't sorry to get out of that room. I simply 
daren't tell him that I had wired to Mr. Venner. That 
was his funeral, not mine. I thought perhaps Mr. 
Hinchliffe would get over it, if I left him alone. But the 
next thing I heard was that he had rung for some shav- 
ing water, and asked for his bill. 

"I didn't quite know what to do. But I rang up 
Doctor Hardwicke, and told him that he needn't trouble, 
after all. I thought that if he saw Mr. Hinchliffe, and 
he carried on to him like he had to me, the doctor would 
have had him certified as a lunatic. And then, some 
time later, I heard Mr. Hinchliffe in the hall, bellow- 
ing like a bull to Miss Quentin about his bill. I kept out 
of the way, for fear there'd be another row if he saw me. 
And then, just in the nick of time, Mr. Vermer and a 
lady I took to be his sister turned up. 

" Mr. Hinchliffe met them in the hall. I heard him 
ask them where the hell they'd come from, or something 
like that. They told him that they'd just run down to 
see him, as they hadn't seen him for so long. After 
a bit he said that since they had a car outside, they 
could take him away. It didn't matter where, as long 
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as it was away from this bloody pub. Those were his 
very words, sir/' 

** A most unpleasant experience for you, Mr. Milling- 
ton," said Dr. Priestley. " Did you witness the depar- 
ture?'' 

" I watched them out of the window, sir. Mr. Ven- 
ner had a grey saloon, and they had some difficulty in 
getting Mr. Plinchliffe into it. The fact is, that he wasn't 
very steady on his legs. It may have been the tempera- 
ture he had, or it may have been that favourite cock- 
tail of his. He'd had over a dozen of them that day. 
Anyway, he stumbUxl against the car, and I think he 
mast have cut his hand on the wing, for Miss Venner 
took out a handkerchief and tied it up. At last they 
managed to hoist him into the back and drove off. And 
that's the last I've seen of any of them." 

" A good riddance, on the whole," Dr. Priestley re- 
marked. " Did you notice whether the car was well- 
kept or not?" 

" Now you mention it, sir, I remember that it was 
very dirty, as though it had been driven through a lot 
of mud. I don't know why that should have been. It 
had been raining, certainly, but it's a good tarred main 
road all the way from here to London." 

" And Mr. Hinchliffe. Did it strike yon that he was 
seriously ill when he left here?" 

Mr, Millington shook his head emphatically. " No, 
sir, it did not. No man who was very ill could have 
kicked up the shindy he did. 1 should say he'd just 
got a touch of the 'du, nothing more. As I say, i 
couldn't believe my eyes when I saw in the papers he 
was dead. And I've always had in the back pt my 
mind since, that that will had something to do with it. 
And now, gentlemen, I hope you will honour me by 
having one with me," 

Dr. Priestley went to bed that evening feeling that his 
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visit to the Mermaid had fully justified itself. Mr. 
Millington could not in any way be considered as an in- 
terested party. His evidence could be accepted at its 
face value. It had solved the reason foivdie sudden 
alteration of Hinchliffe's will. Dr. Priestley felt dis- 
tinctly pleased with himself. His theory regarding the 
relations between Christine Venner and Coieforth was 
confirmed. 

But it was a curious business altogether, and he 
frowned as he scribbled down a few notes. Venner had 
spied upon his sister, and disclosed her secret to their 
uncle. He probably guessed what Mr. Hinchliffe*s atti- 
tude would be. To Venner it had been in the nature of 
a gamble. Hinchhffe would certainly cut Christine Ven- 
ner out of his will, and he might replace her name by 
that of Ernest Venner. 

Even then, when the gamble had succeeded, he had 
done himself bo immediate good. There was every 
prospect that his uncle would live for many years. Or, 
to put it the other way, there was very little likelihood 
of his dying in time to relieve Venner' s immediate neces- 
sities. The bill had to be met by the end of November. 
Hinchliffe's action, though it might checkmate Coie- 
forth, seemed hardly likely to benefit Ernest Venner. 

But then canoe the curious incident of Venner's second 
visit to the Mermaid, and his interview with Mr. Milling- 
ton. This, apparently innocent in itself, seemed to 
Dr. Priestley to be in reahty a very ingenious move. 
The strategy was obvious. Hinchliffe, with his un- 
reasoning hatred of the medical profession, would cer- 
tainly shake the dust of Bindon-on-Sea from off his feet 
at any threat of a doctor being called in. Venner, 
arriving opportunely on the spot, would find little diffi- 
culty in carrying ofi his uncle to Clewer Street. 

Ten days after Hinchliffe’s arrival at the Venners' 
flat, he died, Venner's financial difficulties immediately 
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came to an end. The sequence of events was extra- 
ordinarily suggestive. And yet Faversham, who upon 
such a clear issue could not have been mistaken, had 
declared the cause of Hinchliffe's death to have been 
tetanus. 

A possibility which had passed through Dr. Priestley's 
mind at an earlier date, now presented itself with greater 
force. Could Venner have deliberately infected his uncle 
with the tetanus bacillus? Dr, Priestley's experience 
had taught him never to reject a hypothesis as impos- 
sible, until it had been definitely disproved. But how 
could a man in VcnncT's position have secured a culture 
of the bacillus ? 

Dr. Priestley glanced at the notes which he had just 
made, and smiled. They certainly suggested that Ven- 
ner’ s disappearance came within the first of the classes 
into which he had divided such phenomena. 


5 

Dr. Priestley returned to London on Monday morning. 
And that evening, shortly before seven o'clock, 
Superintendent Hanslet made his appearance at West- 
bourne Terrace, 

I know you don't dine till eight, Professor/' he said, 
" But you asked me to come early, so here I am. I got 
your letter all right, and I made the inquiries you sug- 
gested. And I came across something pretty queer " 

" Take your time, Superintendent," Dr. Priestley in- 
terrupted him. " We shall find some sherry in the 
study. A glass of sherry is by far the best appetiser 
before dinner, in spite of the modern craze for cock- 
tails. I asked you to come early, because Faversham 
and Oldland are coming to dimier, and we could hardly 
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expect them to be interested in the investigations which 
I suggested you should make." 

Dr. Priestley ushered Hanslet into the study, and 
poured him out a glass of sherry. “ Now, if you care 
to tell me " he continued. 

Hanslet sipped his sherry, and put the glass down 
on the table nearby. " I'm not so sure that Sir 
Alured and Doctor Oldland wouldn't be interested/' he 
said. ” 'Pon my word. Professor, I can't make it out. 
But I want to say this, before I start. If the coroner 
hadn’t brought in that Hinchiiffe’s death was due to 
natural causes, I should have asked these questions 
long before now, on my own account." 

Dr. Priestley nodded. "So I supposed. It would 
only have been a matter of routine to do so." 

" Exactly. First of all, I made inquiries about Ven- 
ner's car. He had one of his own until last April, when 
he sold it. His excuse was that he could not afford to 
keep a car. But he made an arrangement with a garage 
in Kensington, by which he could hire a car whenever 
he wanted one, and drive it himself. 

" He rang up this garage about midday on August 
24th, and asked that a saloon car should be sent round 
at once to 7 Clewer Street. The garage sent a grey 
twenty-horse Daimler, which Venner took over, sending 
the chauffeur back to the garage. He returned the car 
about six o’clock the same day. It was in a filthy con- 
dition, which he explained by saying that he had driven 
into a farmyard by mistake. That was, by the way, 
the last occasion upon which Venner hired a car from the 
garage." 

" August 24th was the day upon which Venner 
fetched his uncle from Bindon-on-Sea," Dr. Priestley 
remarked. " That, at least, seems definitely established. 
Did you ask about the damage to the wing?" 

The metal of the near front wheel was slightly tom. 
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SO the gaapage people told me. The car had been involved 
in a very slight collision a few days before. The damage 
was hardly noticeable, though the edge of the torn 
metal was certainly sharp, sharp enough for one of the 
garage hands to tear his finger on it when he was wash- 
ing the car down that evening. They bad the wing 
repaired, after that." 

“ Did the man suffer any ili-efftK'.ts from this acci- 
dent?" Dr. Priestley asked swiftly. 

" No, I don't think so. He was the man I talked 
to at the garage, who told me about the car being so 
dirty. He only mentioned that be had cut his finger 
because I called his attention to the wing being 
damaged. Vm pretty sure that nothing sc^rious came 
of it, or he would have told me so." 

" No doubt he would," Dr. Prie^stley thoughtfully 
agreed. " And the chemist. Was I right in my con- 
jecture?" 

" You were, Professor. I went into the shop at the 
corner of Clewer Street, and saw the proprietor, Mr. 
Pepper, himself. He didn't know Mr. Venner by sight 
but he knows Miss Venner, because she always deak 
there. He remembers Mis.s Venner corning into his shop 
some time during the last week in August and buying 
a bottle of ammoniated quinine. She told him it was 
for her uncle, who was staying with her and had a very 
bad cold.'* 

Probably Hinchliiffe's own prescription, thought Dr. 
Priestley. He had ammoniated quinine white he was 
at the Mermaid. A harmless enough compound, though 
not too pleasant to take, 

" Then, as you suggested in your letter, I asked to 
see his poison book. Purely as a matter of form, I told 
him, as I hjippened to be in the shop. He trotted it out 
at once, and I looked through it. And I found that on 
May ist last, Miss Venner had bought a couple of tins of 
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Iver's Vermin Killer. There was her signature, Chri^ 
tine Venner, sprawled right across the page. 

“ That made me think quite a lot. I asked Pepper 
if he remembered Miss Venner signing the book, and he 
said he remembered quite well. Miss Venner had come, 
iirfeo the shop to buy some face-powder, or something. 
She told Pepper they were bothered with mice at number 
seven. They didn't keep a cat, and traps seemed to be 
no good. She asked if he had anything that would get 
rid of them, and he recommended this Iver's Vermin 
Killer. So she bought a couple of tins of it. I asked 
him why it had been necessary for her to sign the poison- 
book, and he told me that it was because the stuff 
contained a large quantity of — what the dickens 
do you think, Professor? — strychnine!" 

In spite of the emphasis which Hanslet laid upon the 
word, Dr. Priestley made no reply. He went to the 
book-shelves with which the study was lined, took down 
a standard work on poisons, and turned over the pages, 
“ Ah, here we are," he said. " This is the passage 
relating to Iver's Vermin KiUer. * This substance con- 
sists of a mixture of flour and strychnine, coloured with 
ultramarine. Analysis of a tin of the size retailed at six- 
pence has shown it to contain 2.7 grains of strychnine T 
Considerably more than the average fatal dose, in fact. 
No wonder that it is necessary to sign the poison book 
when purchasing Iver’s Vermin Killer.'' 

Of course it's necessary!" Hanslet exclaimed. 
" But don't you see. Professor? Miss Venner buys 
strychnine and four months later her uncle dies under 
her roof, under conditions that suggest strychnine 
poisoning. Doctor Oldland had his suspicions, and re- 
fused to sign the certificate. It was only Sir Alured's 
evidence that secured a verdict ot natural causes." 

Dr. Priestley shook his head. " 1 am afraid that your 
implied argument is not conclusive," he said. " Do 
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officers of Scotland Yaxd study precedent, I wonder? 
I£ so, you may remember the famous case of Madeleine 
Smith. She purchased a quantity of prussic acid, osten- 
sibly because she had been told that it was good for 
the complexion, if used as a face-wash. 

A little later, a young man to whom she had been 
engaged died, under suspicious circumstances, from 
poisoning by prussic acid. It was found that she had 
ample motive for desiring the death of the young man, 
and that she might have had an opportunity of 
administering the poison. Yet, although she was charged 
with murder, the* crime could not be jiroved. The trial 
was held in Scotland, and the jury returned a verdict of 
not proven." 

" 1 don't know anything about Madeleine Smith," 
Hanslet replied, " Anyhow, from what you tell me, FU 
bet an English jury would have found her guilty. But 
that's not the point. You must admit, Professor, that 
that purchase of strychnirui by Christine Venner is a 
pretty queer coincidence. And, what's more, you must 
have suspected something of the kind when you sug- 
gested that I should liave a look at Pepper's poison 
book." 

" You know my passion for facts, Superintendent," 
said Dr. PriestUjy calmly. 

" Yes, that's all very well. Professor. You collect 
facts, like some people collect stamps. You look them 
over, classify them, and slick them in a book, where you 
can look them up when you want to. That's all very 
well for you, hut I'm a policeman, and this confounded 
vermin killer sticks in my gizzard. Look here, Professor, 
entirely between ourselves, and in the strictest con- 
fidence, do you think that there is any chance that Sir 
Alured made a bloomer?" 

" I think the chance is so small as to be negligible," 
Dr, Priestley replied. " Nobody is immune from 
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occasional mistakes, so that it cannot be said that the 
chance you speak of does not exist. But in this case, 
and Doctor Oldland will bear me out in this, the chance 
of a mistake is practically impossible. The symptoms of 
tetanus and of strychnine poisoning closely resemble one 
another. This is a matter of common knowledge. But 
in the course of post-mortem examination any possible 
doubt vanishes. Even a comparatively inexperienced 
pathologist could not fail to detect the signs of strychnine 
poisoning. And Faversham is universally admitted to 
be at the head of his profession.'* 

“ Well, putting it that way, it does seem impossible," 
Hanslet agreed reluctantly. " But it does make you 
wonder, doesn't it? I don't worry much about Miss 
Venner having bought the stuff. She may have handed 
it over to her brother. It was in the house at one 
time, that’s the point. And I'd very much like to know 
if it was used for the mice, or whether it was kept foi 
some other purpose. I can't help wishing that that 
confounded verdict hadn't been given before we had a 
chance of proper investigation." 

Before Dr. Priestley could reply, Sir Alured Favers- 
ham was announced. " I say, Priestley, I’m awfully 
sorry I couldn't turn up the other evening," he said. 
" I was called into consultation unexpectedly, and had 
to spend practically the whole night in my laboratory. 
And in the bustle of it all I quite forgot to ring you up 
to tell you I couldn't come." 

" There's no need to apologise," Dr. Priestley replied. 
" 1 know that you are always liable to be called away. 
But I thought at the time that the weather might have 
kept you at home. It was threatening to snow, you 
remember." 

"Threatening to snow, was it?" said Faversham. 
" I'm afraid I didn't notice it. Too busy, I suppose. 
Anyhow, the weather wouldn't have kept me away 
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from yoxH* hospitable dooi , Sherry? Yes, rather. You 
know my weakness tor slierry. VVeii, Supt rinlendent, 
how's the world of crime bceix getting; on since 1 saw you 
last?" 

They chatted for a few minutes, until Oldland was 
announced, "Hallo!" he said, as lu* glanced round 
the room. " Hope I'm not late. 1 hat’s the worst of 
my prolession, one newer can count upon getting any- 
where on time. By the way, Priestley, you've been 
away, I gather. I rang 3 'oii up on Saturday evtming, and 
they told me you were out of town." 

“ 1 prescribefl for myself a change* of an dining the 
week*end," Di. Priesth‘y replied. " Was your message 
important?" 

" Not in the least. I merely thought that you might 
be interested to hear that 3 had 5 eaa yotir friend, 
Christine Vennei, once more. She sent roumi lor me 
because she had a bad cold. Nothing serious the matter 
With her. Not serious enough to intini<‘re with her mjike- 
up. You nevd saw such a picture* as she made in bed- 
Fiowers all over th<‘ room, like* a damned conservatory, 
3 was able to make a pu?tty good guess where they came 
from. 1 asked her it she had any news of her brother, 
but she said that she hadn't heard a word abemt him." 

Faversham put down his glass with a groan, " Oh, 
Lord," he exclauned. " Not Vemur again! Pm sick 
to death of the sound ot the tellow’s name. He's gone, 
and ril bet anybody who likes that we shall none of 
us ever see or beat of him again. C'an't yon provide 
us with a fresli problem to sharpen our wits on, Mr. 
Hnnslet?" 

But at this moment the gong sounded, and they went 
in to dinner. During the meal, no reference was made to 
Venner. Dr. Priestley, perhaps because Faversham was 
so definitely l>ored with the subject, deliberately steered 
the conversation into different channels 
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It was not until late in the evening, when the^,^^e 
sitting round the fire in the study, that the namN4£; 
Venner came up again. It was Oldland who introduced 
it, after a fairly long silence which none of the others 
seemed anxious to break. 


“ Do you mind if I have a last whisky before I 
Priestley?"' he mid. '"No, don't you move, 111 get 
it for m 5 rself. D’you know, I can't get that girl out 
of my head. Christine Venner, i mean. Sorry, Faver- 
sham, I forgot your taboo for the moment." 

" Don’t mind me," Faversham replied. “ We’ve 
kept olf the subject for longer than I dared hope. If 
you must drag up the Verniers again, you must, I 
suppose. Tell us why Christine Venner haunts you 
like this." 


" Not because of her looks or her character, i assure 


you," said Oldland. " She hasn’t got either. It’s her 
outlook on lile that beats me. The only thing that 
worried her when I saw her the other day was whether 
she’d be fit enough to go to some dance or other that 
she’d set her heart upon." 

" 1 don’t see anything very extraordinary in that," 
Faversham remarked. " What did you expect of her? " 

" What did I expect of her? Why, some show of 
concern, at least, about her brother. Dash it all, it is 


only a little more than a fortnight since the fellow 
vanished, leaving no trace. And all that his sister thinks 
about is this confounded dance." 


" Why shouldn’t she be philosophic?" Faversham 
replied. "You and Priestley — I don’t include Mr. 
Hanslet, for I expect that he has lost interest in the 
matter long ago — seem to me to be hunting for a mare’s 
nest. When the subject came up I said that Venner 
had quietly effaced himself for a very good reason of 
his own. The fact that nothing has been heard of him 
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ail tois time seems to prove 1 was right. Don't you 
agree, Priestley?" 

Dr. Priestley contented himself with nodding rather 
vaguely, and Faversham continued. "If I, who had 
only seen the man once in my life, could guess that, 
do you suppose liis own sister couldn't? Of course she 
could! Why should she worry about Venner? She 
knows well enough that he's gone out of her life, and 
1 don't suppose that she regrets it. Why should she 
concern hei'self with anything more serious than her 
own amusement?" 

" I remember, Professor, that you said that cases of 
disappearance could be divided into four classes," said 
Hanslet. " Sir Alured evidently puts this one into the 
fourth class." 

" Certainly 1 do," Favensham replied. " There 
doesn’t seam to me to be any reasonable doubt about 
it." 

Oldland shook his head. " Sony, Faversham, but 1 
don’t agree. I’ll admit that appearances are on your 
side, but that's not everything. Venner simply isn't the 
man to decide on a step like that. However much he 
disliked the circumstances in which he found himself, 
he's have preferred muddling through them to making 
any decisive move." 

" Then what class do you put his disappearance into, 
Doctor Oldland?" Hanslet asked. 

Oldland took a pull at his drink before he replied. 
" There are several very queer points about the case," 
he said, with a glance towards Dr. Priestley. " It's 
not easy to give a definite opinion before tho.se points 
are cleared up. But I don't see how the fellow can 
possibly he dead. What's become of the body? Some- 
body would have stumbled over it by now. for certain. 
On the whole, I'm inclined to plump for the third 
category. Venner might well be suffering from some 
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temporary mental or nervous disturbance. What do you 
think yourself, Superintendent?'' 

Hanslet hesitated. " I think it's more likely that he's 
suffering from a guilty conscience," he muttered daikly. 

'‘A fugitive from justice!" Faversham exclaimed. 
" The second category, by jovel The meeting is any- 
thing but unanimous. If you don’t mind my saying so, 
Mr. Hanslet, yours is the typical policeman's view. If 
a man disappears, therefore he has committed a crime, 
although it has not been discovered. ' The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth,' eh? But what about our host? 
He hasn't given his opinion yet, I notice." 

" I prefer to reserve my judgment," replied Dr. 
Priestley, thus appealed to. 

" Cautious man!" Faversham exclaimed mockingly. 
" But I might have guessed that was what you would 
say. It's a pity though. I hoped that you would pro- 
duce some startling theory that Venner had been mur- 
dered for his money, and so place his disappearance in 
the first category. Then all would have been represented. 
Fortunately, it doesn’t seem to matter to anybody what’s 
happened to Venner. I vote we leave him to stew in 
his own juice. In any case, it's time I was going home. 
I've got a heavy day in front of me to-morrow." 

After his guests had gone, Dr. Priestley once more took 
out the Venner dossier. He had long ago made up his 
mind that there was some close, though at present 
obscure, relation between Venner's disappearance and 
his uncle's death. Anything, therefore, which concerned 
Hinchliffe was worthy of addition to his notes. 

To the list of dates which he had already com;;<>sed 
he added these items. 

May 1st. — Miss Venner purchases two tins of Iver's 
Vermin Killer from Pepper, chemist, Clewer Street. 

May 4th Ernest Venner visits his uncle at Bindon- 
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OQ-Sea, and discloses to him the relatioHS between 
Christine Venner and Coleforth. 

May 5lh.— Hinchlifle alters his will in iavonr ot Ernest 
Venner. 

August (date uncertain, but during iirst wetik) — 
Ernest Venner visits Millington at tiie Mermaid, and 
gives liiia instructions in case his unde should be taken 
iU. 
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III 

CHARLES ALCOTT, DECEASED 
I 

That year, a winter of unusual severity had been pre- 
dicted for the south of Endland. But until well after 
the New Year, it seemed as though the prediction would 
be falsified. With the exception of a spell of frost at the 
end of November and the beginning of December, during 
which fell the few flakes of snow which Dr. Priestley 
had seen on the night when Oldland had dined with him, 
the weather had been mild and open. 

The change came on January 17th. A bitter north- 
easterly wind sprang up, and the temperature fell well 
below freezing-point. Heavy clouds drifted across the 
sky, and the country-folk declared that they could smell 
the snow coming. The more sophisticated spoke of 
wnreless forecasts, and of snowstorms advancing across 
the North Sea from Scandinavia. They were not dis- 
appointed, The snow began to fall in earnest on the 
evening of January i8th, and by next morning the 
greater part of Southern England lay hidden under a 
white blanket- 

But, as so often happens, the thickness of this blanket 
was very uneven. A strong wind had persisted during 
the fall, piling up the snow in drifts. The actual amount 
of snow that fell was not more than a few inches, and, 
in the open, the fields were covered with nothing more 
than a light powder. The greater part of the snow had 
collected in depressions, and on the weather side of 
hedges. The result of this was that the roads, where 

H 
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they ran across the level, were quite passable. But 
stretches that ran between banks or high hedges were 
snowed up in many places to a depth of several teet. 

Gangs were immediately set to work to clear them] 
beginning with the more important main roads hrst 
The Weyford Rural District Council, in particular, was 
obliged to engage a large number of casual labourers. 
In this district the drifts were unusually deep, and the 
harassed surveyor was at his wits' end to know which 
roads to clear first. 

Spade, shovel and improvised snow plough were set 
busily to work, and by the evening of the 19th most of 
the obstructed main roads had been cleared sufficiently 
to permit of a single line of traffic, or at the worst, a 
suitable detour had been cleared. But the byroads had 
to wait their turn. And it was not until ten o'clock on 
the morning of Saturday, the 20th, that a gang of four 
men set to work on the road which led from Weyford 
past Markheys, Sir Alured Faversham's house. 

The state of this road was typical. For rather more 
than a mile out of Weyford it ran across a stretch of 
rough moorland, and was unfenced. For this distance 
it was no more than a few inches deep in snow, which 
offered no serious impediment to traffic. After leaving 
the moorland, it entered cultivated country, and was 
bordered by hedge.s on either side. Against these hedges 
the snow had piled up to a considerable depth, but in 
most places the centre of the road remained fairly clear. 
At last, close to the entrance to Markheys, the road 
entered a cutting, with an average depth of eight feet 
or so. And into this cutting the snow had drifted, filling 
it completely. From the fields on either side, no trace 
of the cutting could be seen. The surface of the snow 
gave no indication of tine road which lay beneath it. 

The gang, under the leadership of its foreman, George 
Stickland, reached this spot, Reckon we've got a 
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job ahead of us here, George/" remarked one of the 
party pessimistically. 

Reckon we have,"" replied George curtly. We 

shan't do no good by looking at it, though- Bring along 
they shovels, and let's make a start. "Tis the worst 
patch we've struck yet."" 

They set to work deliberately, and began to excavate 
a track into the mouth of the cutting. They had not got 
very far when a woman's voice hailed them. * ' Morning, 
Mr. Stickland ! So you've set to work to clear us a path 
at last, then?" 

George looked up. ‘‘ Morning, Mrs. Waller," he 
replied. " Yes, we're going to see what we can do for 
you. You be going to work, then?" 

He stood, leaning on the handle of his shovel, regard- 
ing Mrs. Waller. She stood at the edge of the road, a 
plump, elderly body, wrapped in many folds of an 
enormous woollen scarf. Her business was to look after 
Markheys during Sir Alured's absence, and for this 
purpose she walked over daily from Weyford. 

“ "Tain't likely you'll be through by dinner-time, Mr. 
Stickland," said Mrs. Waller. " The road's blocked 
for nigh on half a mile, right past the gates. Tis no 
good trying to get though, the snow's too treacherous. 
I has to walk across the fields, and then through the 
gate on to the lawn. The front way's fair smothered." 

" We shan't knock off this afternoon, Saturday though 
it be," George replied. " The boss says the road's got 
to be cleared even if it means a lot of overtime. We'll 
work on till dark, and if we don't get through by then, 
we'll make another start on Monday morning." 

" 'Tis lucky the family's away," said Mrs. Waller. 
" There's no way to get to the house but by wa.lking, 
and her ladyship's not too fond of that, what with her 
arthritis and all. I wouldn't go so far as to say that the 
young ladies wouldn't think it fine fun. But how would 
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Sir Alured get backwards and forwards from the station, 
I'd like to know?'' 

Sir Alured? A bit of walking wouldn't frighten 
him, don't you fret. I've seen him out walking on a 
Sunday morning many a time, looking as if he enjoyed 
it. Well, we'll never get through if we don't get to 
work, 1 reckon.*' 

He began shovelling again, and Mrs. Waller walked 
on. But she had not gone many paces before she stopped 
and turned round. “ If you be going to work all the 
afternoon, maybe you might like to come up to the 
house at dinner-time,'* she said. You and the cha|>s, 
that iwS. You could have your dinner in the kitchen, 
and I'd put a kettle on for a cup of tea for them as 
likes it.'* 

Thank 'eo kindly, Mrs. Waller," replied George. 
" We'll come along, never fear, if it isn't putting you 
to any trouble." 

" 1 \ won't be no trouble, Mr. Stickland, You come 
along to the back door and walk in." And Mrs. Waller 
went on towards Markheys, visible a short distance away 
through the snow-clad trees. 

George resumed his interrupted work, and the gang 
dug themselves steadily towards the heart of the cutting. 
It was slow work, a passage had to be cut wide enough 
to take a cart, and the shovelfuls of snow had to be 
flung clear. The wind had died away to a complete 
calm, but, although the sun was shirting, it was freezing 
heavily. The men sweated freely as they worked in 
silence, resting now and then for a minute's breather. 

" Lummy, George, my back aches 1" one of them 
exclaimed at last. " This perishin* snow do hang terrible 
heavy. Ain't it getting on for time to knock off for 
dinner?" 

George straightened himself and extracted a massive 
silver watch from an inner pocket. " 'Tain't barely 
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twelve o'clock yet/' he replied. “ We'll stick it tor 
another hour, and then we'll go up and see Mrs, Waller 
at the house. Wouldn't do to knock oh afore one o'clock, 
in case the boss comes along." 

The man who had spoken grunted, and resumed his 
work. He was a few feet in advance of the rest, clearing 
a narrow path which the others widened as they followed 
him. He drove his shovel into the snow, then threw it 
over his shoulder to the top of the drift. All at once, 
as he drove it forward, his shovel resisted the Uft. He 
seemed to have driven it under something heavy and 
unyielding. 

" Hullo, what's up now?" he muttered. " There's a 
bloomin' great stone or something fallen into the 
road." 

Still muttering, he began to dig round the object, 
whatever it was, clearing the snow away from it. Until 
at last he uncovered something that made him start back 
in amazement. "Hey, George!" he cried. "Come 
and look here a minute. There's summat wrong 
herel" 

" What d'you mean?" said George, as he came up 
and peered over his shoulder. " What's that you foxmd? 
Hullo!" 

The removal of the snow had disclosed a patch of 
grey cloth, covering something as rigid as stone. 
George pushed his subordinate out of the way, and fell 
on his knees beside it. Working with his hands, he 
cleared the snow away. The patch of grey cloth grew 
until it became the back of a man’s coat. And, by the 
shape of it, there was no doubt that its owner 
was within. 

" Here, bear a hand, ail of you 1" George exclaimed. 
** There's a poor chap buried under here. Stand round, 
and let's see if we can lift him out." 

As soon as more of the snow had been cleared away 
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there was no difBculty in lifting him. He was frozen 
absolutely rigid, and remained in his original posture, 
his arms crossed, and his knees drawm up to his chin. 
The neck was bent, with the forehead nearly touching the 
knees, and it was only with difficulty that George could 
make out his features. 

" He’s dead, ain’t he, George?'’ asked the man who 
had discovered him, fearfully. 

Ay, he’s dead, right enough," George replied, as 
they laid him back on the snow. " You’d be dead if 
you was frozen stiff as that. Why, he must have been 
here since the snow fell, and that the day before yester- 
day. Fell down and went to sleep like, all huddled up, 
I reckon. They do say that's what happens to anyone 
caught out in the snow." 

" Do 'ee know who 'tis, George?" one of the men 
asked. " Do seem as if 'twas a stranger to I." 

" Nay, I never seen him afore," George replied. 
" 'Tis a stranger to these parts, I reckon. Well, we 
can't do nothing, 'tis a job for Sergeant Blewitt, over 
to Weyford. We'll have to get him along. There's a 
telephone up to Markheys, isn't there?" 

"Ay, there's a telephone," said the man who had 
last spoken. " Be you goin' to use 'un?" 

"I'll run up to the house and see Mrs. Waller. You 
chaps bide here. Better not disturb anything, the 
Sergeant will want to see just how we found him. And 
if the boss comes along, tell him where I’ve gone." 

He made his way up to the house, where Mrs. Waller 
greeted him. " Ah, here you be, Mr. Stickland. I 
wasn't expecting you yet awhile, and the kettle's not 
on. But it won't take me long to set it boiling. Where's 
the other chaps? Ain't they coming up?" 

" They'll be along presently," George replied. " I 
came up because I've a message to send to Weyford. 
There's a telephone in the house, ain't there?" 
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Ay, there's a telephone right enough, but it ain't 
no manner of use, Mr. Stickland. Sir Alured, he had it 
cut off when he went away, so as he wouldn't have to 
pay for it while the house was empty." 

George swore beneath his breath. There was nothing 
for it, then, but to walk back to Weyford. With a 
hurried excuse to Mrs. Waller, he left the house, and 
set off over the fields towards the town at the best pace 
of which he was capable. 

He was a swift walker, when he set his mind to it, and 
he reached the police station at Weyford shortly before 
one o'clock. Sergeant Blewitt, an eminently phlegmatic 
individual, listened to his story without betraying any 
sign of excitement. " So you left your chaps on the 
spot?" he said. " That's right. I'll have to come and 
have a look, I suppose, but the roads aren't fit to take 
the bike on. Tell you what, George, I'll ring up Doctor 
Gainsford, and h^'ll run us out* in his car. He'll have 
to see this body of yours sooner or later anyhow." 

Doctor Gainsford, elderly, and looking forward to a 
Saturday afternoon by his fireside, was not too pleased 
at being called out to inspect a dead man. However, 
he picked the Sergeant and George Stickland up in his 
car, and drove towards Markheys. They found the mem- 
bers of the gang sitting huddled together in the warmest 
spot they could find, eating their bread and cheese. 

"Now then, where's this body?" Doctor Gainsford 
asked briskly. " I don't want to waste the rest of the 
afternoon out here." 

Stickland led the way into the cutting, where the 
body, covered with a piece of sacking, lay in its original 
position on the snow. The doctor jerked the sacking 
aside, then bent down and felt the body. " Beyond any 
help of mine, I'm afraid," he said. " Do you know who 
it is, sergeant?" 

" Can't say that I do, sir," replied Blewitt. " I've 
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never set eyes on him belore, that 1 can tell. What would 
you like done with him, sir?** 

Damned it i know. I caxi*t examine him properly 
out heni. And it mttans seudin|» for an ambulance to get 
him back to Weytord.** 

Beg pardon, sir/' George ventured. Couldn't we 
carry him to Marklieys? Tliere's nobody tliere but Mrs. 
Waller, and the ambulance could come out for him 
later/* 

Doctor (iainstord jumped at tine chance ot getting 
under cover. " That's a good ideal" he said, " You 
run along and tell Mrs. Waller we're, coming. ITl take 
ail rehponsil)ility. Tni <pute sure haversham wouldn't 
mind, he ought io be us(‘d to btnlit's by this time. There's 
a rug in the car, we can cairy him in that, with a man 
at each corner," 

Sticklancl went on m advance to warn Mrs. Waller, 
She tocjk the news of die discovery philosophically 
enough. " l.or, now, Mr. Stickland, what a turn it 
inusi have given you, finding him like that 1" But when 
it came to bringing die Ixidy into the house, she was 
adamant. 

" Mo, Mr. Sticklandl" she said lirmiy. " 1 ain’t 
going to have no corpsc^s coining into this house, not 
while Fm in charge. It's not the master I'm thinking 
of. He makes his money by cutting of them up, as 
everybody knows. But he has jiropta places tor doing 
that in, and this isn't ont‘ of them. And I don’t care if 
Doctor (iainslord an<l Sergeant Hlewitt .says the corpse 
shah come in. 1 say that it shan't. Why, what would 
her ladyship and the young ladies say if they thought 
there was corpses lying about all over the house?" 

" But it won't be tor long, Mrs. Waller," Stickland 
replied. " Only until the ambulance comes out from 
Weyford." 

1 don't care how long it might be for. That corpse 
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isn't coming in here, and that’s that. Why, 'tisn't as if 
anyone knew who it was, even. But if you must have 
somewhere to put it, you can use the potting-sbed. 
That's the key, over there on the dresser." 

So it was that when the procession arrived, bearing 
the dead man between them, they were directed tc the 
potting-shed, which smelt faintly but pleasantly of earth 
and tarred twine. Here it was laid upon the bench, and 
Stickland and his men returned to their work. 

The sergeant took out his note-book, and began to 
jot down particulars. The body was that of a slightly 
built man of between thirty-five and forty. He had not 
shaved, apparently, for some little time before his death, 
for his chin was covered with a light stubble. He was 
wearing a shabby grey overcoat, beneath which was an 
equally shabby brown coat and waistcoat. A pair of 
grey flannel trousers, badly worn at the knees, a pair 
of old shoes, very much down at heel, and a greasy cap 
completed his outer garments. 

“ Looks to me, sir, as if he was some poor fellow 
tramping the roads," observed the sergeant. 

He's not an ordinary casual," the doctor replied. 
'' Look at his hands. They're filthy, but they've been 
well kept at one time. And by the look of his face, 
you can see he's a cut above the average tramp. A 
clerk, or something like that, out of work and looking 
for a job." 

* * Maybe you're right, sir. Queer he should be on the 
by-road like this. It doesn't lead anywhere in particular. 
Only to the villages lying round about." Then, after 
a moment's pause, " It was the cold that killed him, 
sir?" 

" No doubt about that. Look at his face and hands. 
You see those red patches? They are characteristic 
of death from cold. Of course, I can't be absolutely 
certain until I've got him to the mortuary and examined 
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him properly. But, so iar as 1 can see, there are no 
signs of injury. He can’t have been run over, or any- 
thing like that. 1 expect he just fell down from 
exhaustion, and wont to sleep. He would unconsciously 
huddle himself up like tiiat, in an attempt to keep warm, 
and that accounts tor the position in which he was 
found/' 

Can you say how long he's been dead, 
sir? " 

Long enough for him to become as rigid as frozen 
mutton, 1 can't say more than that, hut it oughtn't to 
be difficult to deduce it. It was freezing hard all 
Wednesday and I hursday, and the snow began to fall 
on Thursday evening. Run and ask Mrs. Waller ii she 
went along the road on Thursday on her way home, 
and if so, what time it was and whether she met any- 
body/' 

The sergeant went to the house, and rtnurned a lew 
minutes later. “ Mrs. Waller says tiiat she went home 
by the road as she always did till it was snowed up, 
sir. She thinks it was btdween ha 11“ past throe and tour 
on Thursday, and she saw* nobody until she was nearly 
back in Weyford. She didn't meet any strangers at all, 
sir." 

" 1 see. Well. I expect this poor fellow got here about 
dusk, and either fell, or lay down by the roadside. The 
place Stickland showed us as where the body was found 
was right at the edge of the roa<l, under the bank. It 
began to snow about seven o'clock, it I remember 
rightly, and 1 exfiect that he died some time about then. 
At a rough estimate, you can say that he has been dead 
about forty hours. Now, I can do nothing more here, 
ril get back to Weyford. and have the ambulance sent 
out. You can ride back with it, and see to the body 
being put in the mortuary." 

After the doctor had gone, Sergeant Blewitt scribbled 
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a few more notes in his book. It then dawned upon him 
that it might be a matter of some difficulty to establish 
the dead man's identity. The unfortunates who tramp 
the road do not, as a rule, carry visiting cards with 
them. 

However, he set to work to examine the pockets. The 
left-hand pocket of the trousers had a large hole in it, 
and was empty. The right-hand pocket had been 
patched, and contained seven pennies, a halfpenny, and 
a sixpence with a hole in it. In one of the waistcoat 
pockets were two half-smoked cigarettes. But in the 
inner breast pocket of the coat were two dirty pieces of 
paper, with writing upon them. 

Sergeant Blewitt examined these with interest. They 
might possibly throw light upon who the man was, and 
where he had come from. The first was a letter, so 
folded and creased as to be almost illegible. It was 
written on the commonest of paper, in a scrawling, 
uneducated hand, and ran as follows. 

“ Dere Son, 

This is to say i am well but in poor health the Dr 
says you will not have time in your job being so far 
away to come home for Xmas which i shall miss you 
it is a long time since i saw you Dere Son when the 
Whether is better i shall be alright my love dere son yr 
loving Dad Hy Alcott.'' 

Well, that settles the chap's name, anyhow," 
muttered the sergeant. " If the father's name is Alcott, 
his must be too. There's an address of some kind at the 
head of this letter, but I'm blest if I can read 
it." 

He took the letter to the door of the potting-shed and 
at last contrived to decipher the address. " lo Silver 
Lane, Barnsley." He scratched his head at this 
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Banxt»ky suinided iainiiiar, iie had seen it in the list 
of football results. In the Northern Section of the Third 
Division of the League, he felt sure, idayixiig Hull City 
this very day. he believed. Must be up North some- 
where, then, Onilil Alcott have been on his way to or 
from Barnsley? 11 so, what on earth was he doing in 
this ouLoLllu'-way spot? 

BU'Witt put the ietler in his note-book and turned his 
attention to the second piece of paper. Thiti was merely 
a scrap, ot ini^gular shape. But it was of superior 
quahty, arid on it was written, in a round fenunine 
liand : 


Sir Aimed Favershain, K.B.E. 

'* Markhtys 

Nr Wevford 

** 1 1 ANT '' 

The stTgeant nodded to himsidf as he put this second 
pit'ce of papiT in hLs notc«hook. That explained how 
Alcott canu‘ to be in this part of the world. He had Sir 
Alured's address, and nu'ant to go and sese him. To 
b<*g for ^assistance, most likely. He wouldn’t be likely 
to know that Sir Alured was in London and the house 
empty. 

And then Seageant Hlewitt was struck by a blight idea. 
If Alcott kn<*w Sir Alured, it was at least possible that 
Sir Alured knew Alcott. H he could identify him, all 
difficulty would be at an end. Ble^witt paid a second 
visit to the* house, aud obtained Sir Alured's London 
address from Mrs. Waller. 

By the time that the ambulance arrived, he had 
decided what he would do, and, having seen the body 
deposited in the mortuary* which was merely a shed 
in the grounds of the local hospital, he proceeded to 
do it. The body was divested of its outer clothing. 
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beneath which was a flannel shirt and woollen vest and 
drawers, clean enough, but ragged. And, on the neck- 
band of the shirt was a faded name, scrawled in 
marking-ink, Chas. Alcott. 

Identification was not going to present a very for- 
midable problem, after all. Sergeant Blewitt's next 
business was at the telephone. He rang up enquiries, 
found Sir Alured's Margaret Street number, and put a 
call through. He was lucky enough to find Sir Alured 
at home, and stated his reasons for ringing up. 

I beg your pardon, sir, but this is Sergeant Blewitt, 
speaking from Weyford,'' he said. 

Good-afternoon, Blewitt/* Sir Alured replied. 

What can I do for you? Nothing wrong at Markheys, 
I hope.'* 

Nothing at all, sir. l*ve just come from there, as it 
happens. I*m sorry to trouble you, sir, but could you 
tell me if you know anybody of the name of Alcott, 
Charles Alcott?** 

Alcott, Alcott,'* Sir Alured replied. The name's 
familiar, somehow. Wait a minute. Yes, I've got it. 
I had a laboratory assistant of that name once. Very 
decent young fellow, a Yorkshireman, I remember. Left 
me to take up some job or other nearer his home. What 
about him?" 

" Well, sir, the roadmen were clearing the road by 
Markheys to-day and found the frozen body of a man 
who appears to be Charles Alcott. I’ve been wondering 
if you could manage to come down and identify him for 
certain, sir." 

"Frozen!" Sir Alured exclaimed. "Poor chap! 
And close to Markheys, too. Why, I haven't heard of 
him since he left me, and I wasn't living at Markheys 
then. Yes, I'll certainly come down, Blewitt. There's, 
a train leaves Waterloo about ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning, and I'll come by that." 
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Reference to the Post Office Guide informed Sergeant 
Blcwitt that Barnsley was in Yorkshire. He felt sure 
enough of the identity of the dead man by now to send 
a wire to the Barnsley police, asking them to break 
the news of his son's death to Henry Alcott of lo Silver 
Lane. 


2 

Sir Alured Faversham reached Waterloo shortly before 
ten o'clock on Sunday morning. It was still freezing 
hard, and not many people were travelling. The vast 
station was almost deserted, and Sir Alured, having 
bought a firstadass return ticket for Wtyford, went to 
the book-stall to buy a paper to read on the journey. 

He was waiting iur his change, when he heard a voice 
at his elbow. " ilullo, Faversham! Didn’t exp^ect to 
meet you here. I thought I was the only unfortunate 
who had to travel in this weather." 

B^aversham turned sharply, and recognised Oldland. 
" Not coming rny way, by any chance, attj you?" the 
latter continued. " Pve got to run across to Salisbury 
to sec a patient. One of those women who always send 
for their London doctors when they're out of town. 
More money than sense." 

" Just as well the money should find its way into 
your pocket," Faversham replied. " No. I'm not going 
your way, I'm afraid. I've got to go down to Weyford. 
Sorry, but I must dash off. My train leaves in a couple 
of minutes." 

He hurried of! to the platform, and took a seat in the 
train, which started soon afterwards. But he seem^ 
unable to concentrate his attention upon his newspaper. 
For the greater part of the journey he stared out of the 
window, frowning thoughtfully. 
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Sergeant Blewitt was waiting on the platform at 
Weyford to meet him, and saluted respectfully. It's 
very good of you to take all this trouble. Sir Alured,'" 
he said. Doctor Gainsford is outside with his car. I 
told him you were coming down, and he said he would 
like to see you.'' 

'' Very good of Gainsford, I'm sure," Sir .\lured 
replied. " I'm very sorry about this poor chap. You 
can tell me all about it later. We'd better get the 
identification over first." 

They drove to the mortuary in which the bodj^ lay 
on a table, covered with a sheet. The place was un- 
heated, and the temperature was below freezing. " The 
body is still frozen rigid," Doctor Gainsford explained, 
as he removed the sheet. " It still retains the position 
in which it was found, l3dng on the right side, at the 
extreme edge of the road." 

Faversham nodded, and stared at the dead man's face. 
" Yes, that's Charles Alcott," he said slowly. " He 
hasn't changed much since I saw him last, six or seven 
years ago. I wonder what he was doing down here? 
Wanted to see me, I expect. What made you get in 
touch with me, Blewitt?" 

" Excuse me. Sir Alured," Doctor Gainsford put in 
before the Sergeant could reply. " It's devilish cold 
here, and I take it we none of us want to hang about 
longer than we can help. I suggest we go back to my 
place in a minute or two, where it's warm, and Blewitt 
can tell you the whole story. But, while you are here, 
I'd be much obliged for your expert opinion. It'll cany 
more weight with the coroner than anything I can say." 

Faversham smiled. " As to the cause of death? I 
think you're fully competent to decide that, Gainsford." 

" It isn't every day I have a pathologist of your 
standing to consult. But in my opinion the man died of 
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exposui*e to severe cold. There are no injuries as iar as 
one can telL’* 

Favershain rapidly examined the body, with a 
dexterity that came ot long practice. A typical case 
of death train cold/' he said, as he replaced the sheet. 
“ All the indications are present, and, as you say, 
there are no signs oi external injury. But, all the same, 
1 shoukln’t be content to leave it at tliat, if 1 were you. 
1 know how deceptive even the most obvious appear- 
ances may be. If you take my advice, you'll carry 
out a regular post-mortem, and eliminate all other 
possible causes of death. I'm assuming, of course, that 
the coroner lias been informed, and approves/' 

“ Tve seen the coroner," Doctor Gainsford replied. 
“ He proposes to hold an irupiiry, without a jury, of 
course, to-morrow atiernoon. Shall we g(‘t along, before 
we share the fate of this poor chap?" 

Doctor Gainsford drove tlu‘m back to his house, where 
they gathered round the firii in his consulting room, 
" Now, then, Ihewitt, suppose you tell Sir Alured all 
about it," he said. 

Thus prompt<!d, the sergeant recount(*d the finding of 
the body, and the discoveries he had since made. " It 
was this piece of paper, with your name and address 
on it, sir, that made me ring you up," he concluded. 

Faversharn glanced at tlu* scrap, and handed it back. 
" Somebody must have written that down for him," he 
said, " 1 wonder who it was? Not that that matters. 
The curious thing is that he came all the way down 
here. If he wanted to see me, why didn't he come to 
the laboratory in London? He knew that, well enough, 
since he worked there for a couple of years. For that 
matter, why didn't he write, instead of coming 
personally?" 

"You have heard nothing of him since he left you. 
sir?" Blewitt asked. 
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“ Not a word. In fact, Td forgotten all about him 
till you rang up yesterday. Of course, I recognised him 
at once, when I saw him just now. I find it much easier 
to remember faces than names. I tried to recall what I 
could about him yesterday evening. He came to me first 
in answer to an advertisement, from some place in 
Yorkshire, I think it was. His references were excellent, 
BfUt he was a very quiet sort of chap, and never spoke- 
much about himself. He wasn't married then, I know. 
In fact, I seem to remember that he told me that the only 
relation he had living was his father." 

" That’s right, sir. I found a letter from his father 
in his pocket. Perhaps you'd like to see it, sir?" 

Faversham glanced at the letter which Blewitt handed 
him. " H’m. Not a very highly educated man, evi- 
dently. I always had an idea that Alcott had made his 
own way in the world. What’s the address on this letter v’ 
Barnsley, that’s the place! I remember now. Alcott 
left me to take up a job in a mining research bureau 
somewhere in the South Yorkshire coalfield. Have you 
taken any steps to get in touch with the old man.^^" 

“ I wired to Barnsley, sir, and this is the reply, 
said Blewitt, handing Faversham a telegram. This 
read: 

" Houses in Silver Lane demolished two years ago 
stop Henry Alcott died in Union here February last 
stop no knowledge of any relations." 

Faversham handed back the telegram. " Then Alcott 
didn’t come from Barnsley to see me," he said. " Nor 
was he on his way to see his father. Besides, that letter 
was written some time ago, by the look of it. See how 
the paper is tearing at the folds. It must refer to the 
Christmas before last. T expect Alcott only carried it 

I 
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about because it was the last letter his lather wrote. 
There was no envelope with it, 1 supptjstj?'' 

No, sir, there was no envelopes” lUewitt replied. 

I touml the letter in his pocket lolded just as it is 
now.*' 

” And he only had a lew coppers on him, you say? 
Yet he doesn't look as though lu^'d been tramping the 
roads lor very long. 1 can't uiuk?rsland it, quite. Per- 
haps he had only just come to the end ol his resources. 

1 wt)ukln't have had this happen lor the world.” 

The others kept silent, out of respect for Faversham's 
grief. And. alter a pause* he continued. i suppose 
that the poor ftdiow made his way to Markheys, thinking 
that I was there and would help him. As, indeed, 1 
would have, gladly. And then, hnding the house vshut up, 
he tried to struggle on here. You don't think he was 
starving, do you, Gauistord?" 

** Oh, no, 1 don't think that, Sir Alured,” Doctor 
(iainstord replied to this sudden question. There are 
no signs of emaciation. 1 should think rather that he 
was exhausted by a long tramp, atid iound the extra 
couple of miles into Weylord too much tor him. The 
last straw, in fact. He probably sat down to rest by 
the roadsid(‘, and was overcome by sleep. 'Fhe weather 
we had on I'hursday evening would do the rest.” 

” I can't tell you how upset 1 am by this!” Favers- 
ham exclaimed/ ” 1 can't help feeling that if I had 
only been living at Markheys this wouldn't have 
happened. 1 could have found Alcott a ]ob which would 
have tided him over the wonst, easily enough. But i 
can't understand his being down and out like that. 
What were his clothes like?” 

” Fairly good quality, 1 should say, sir/' Biewitt 
rephed. ” And been looked after, too. His shirt had his 
name on it, for example. Everything clean, but worn 
Hterally into rags, sir.” 
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Oil iivdX string. We've got to consider the practical 
details. You say that there is to be an inquest to- 
morrow. Gainsford? It'll be confoundedly awkward it 
the coroner wants me to attend and give evideia^^ I've 
an appointment at the Home Office in the afternoon. ’ 

1 know the coroner very well/' Doctor Gainstord 
replied. His name is Dunkerly, and he lives only a 
few doors away. Would you like me to ring him up 
and ask him?" 

" I'd be very gxatetul it you would/' said Favers- 
ham. 

Doctor Gainstord went to the telephone, and returned 
with a self-satisfied expression. " 1 explained the diffi- 
culty to Dunkerly," he announced. " Ih* quite 
understood. And he asked me to tell you, Sir Alured> 
that if you care to go round and see him now, he thinks 
that something might be arranged." 

" ril go and see him willingly enough," Faversham 
replied. " Perhaps we'd better all go, in case Mr. 
Dunkerly has any questions to ask." 

They walked the short distance to the coroner's house, 
and were promptly admitted. Mr. Dunkerly was 
evidently much impressed by Faversham's importance. 
" Your name is, of course, a household word, Sir 
Aimed/' he said, as they were introduced. " Until 
now, however, I have not had th(‘ privik^ge of meeting 
you. Doctor Gainslord tells me that you have be<‘n able 
to identify the poor fellow found by the roadmen 
yesterday? " 

" Yes, unfortunately/' Faversham replied. " He is 
an old laboratory assistant of mine, by name Charles 
Alcott." 

" Dear me 1 How very distressing for you, Sir Aimed. 
I understand from what you have already told me, 
Sergeant, that other evidence of the man's identity exists 
beyond Sir Alured's statement." 
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“ That is so, sir/' Biewitt replied. '' 1 tound the 
man’s name marked on the collar-band of his shirt, and 
a letter from his father in his pocket." 

" Just so, just so!" said the coroner. " Weil, under 
the circumstances. Sir Alured, 1 think we should be 
justified in stretching a point. It would be ridiculous to 
ask you to interrupt your most important duties for such 
a trifling thing as this. Most fortunately, I happen to 
be a Commissioner for Oaths. If you will be good 
enough to write out a statement to the effect that you 
have seen the dead man, and can identify him as Charles 
Alcott, deceased, I will administer the oath, and that 
will be sufficient. I will accept your sworn statement as 
evidence to-morrow." 

This formality was earned out, and Faversham, 
having warmly thanked the coroner, left his house. 
Doctor Gainsford gave him a pressing invitation to 
lunch, but he excused himself. " Thanks very much, 
but I’d rather get myself a bite of bread and cheese 
somewhere," he said. " While Fm down here, I may 
as well walk over to Markheys and see that everything 
is in order." 

" But why walk?" exclaimed the doctor. " I should 
be only too pleased to drive you over." 

" That’s very good of you, Gainsford, but Fd rather 
walk," Faversham replied firmly. " It will do me good. 
I find it almost impossible to get enough exercise in 
London. But there's one thing you might do for me, 
if you'll be so good." 

‘ ' I should be only too delighted to do anything in my 
power for you. Sir Alured," replied the doctor effusively. 
The rule that prophets are without honour in their own 
country evidently did not apply to a man of Faversham' s 
eminence, so far as his home town was concerned. 

" Well, I’ll take you at your word," said Faversham. 
" 1 don't like the idea of that poor chap having a 
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pauper’s funeral. 1 wish you wotild see the undertakers 
for me. Being Sunday, I can’t do it myself. Ask ihem 
to provide a decent coOin, with a plate with his name 
on iL and tliat sort of thing. Tell them to sec that 
everything is done decently, and to stmd the bill in to 
me. Will that be too much trouble?" 

ltd! be no trouble at all. Sir Alured. 1 will scje 
the undertakers first thing to-morrow morning, and give 
them your instructions. Are you sure you won’t change 
your mind, and stay to lunch?" 

But Fav(Tsham was adamant, and took his leave ot 
Doctor (hunsford and the s«u'geant. lie went to see 
Mrs. Waller, had a few words with her, and borrowed 
the keys of Markheys, Then he walked two miles at 
a good swinging pace, inspected th(‘ spot where AlcotBs 
body had been found, and let himself into the nouse. 
He spimt an hotu or so there, looking round, then walked 
back to Weytord, where he gave the keys bark to Mrs. 
Waller and took an afternoon train hack lo London, 

The inquest, which took place next day at W'eytord 
police station, was a very <puet affaii. The fmtiing ot 
Alcott's body had arou.sed no particulai interesL and 
the only representative of the public was the reporter 
of the Wevjord and County Standard, The witmvsses 
were (}<'orge Stickland and the man who had actually 
found the body, Doctor (»ainsford. and Sergeant 
Blewitt, 

George and his mate described the finding of the lK>dy, 
and the action they had taken. The coromjt, who had 
seen no necessity to summon a jury, asked them a few 
questions and dismissed them. Doctor (tainsford then 
gave his evidence. A preliminary examination had led 
him to the conclusion that the deceased had died as the 
result of exposure to extreme cold. 

Acting upon your instructions, sir, 1 subsequently 
carried out a complete examination. I may say that, on 
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the advice of Sir Alured Faversham, whose experience 
of such matters is very great, I made a more exhaustive 
examination than might have appeared necessary/' 
Quite so, quite so," said the coroner approvingly, 
" The advice of a man like Sir Alured could not lightly 
be disregarded," 

"So I felt, sir. Upon opening the body, I found 
<j:ertain characteristic appearances. Small extravasa- 
tions of blood were present under the epithelium of the 
gastric mucous membrane, and the heart was distended 
with blood of a bright red colour. On the exposed 
surfaces of the body, that is to say the face and hands, 
there were certain cherry-red spots, or rather stains." 

" And in your opinion, doctor, these appearances 
point to death from the cause which you have men- 
tioned?" 

" They are characteristic of death from exposure to 
extreme cold, sir." 

" And you found nothing which suggested a possible 
alternative cause of death? No injuries of any kind, for 
instance?" 

" Nothing whatever, sir. The body was quite un- 
injured, externally and internally. The organs were 
perfectly normal, and were those of a healthy man. 
Further, the deceased was well-nourished. By this I do 
not mean that he possessed superfluous fat, but that there 
were no symptoms of emaciation. It would appear, 
however, that he had not partaken of food for some 
hours before his death." 

" Thank you. Doctor Gainsford. Now, Sergeant 
Blewitt, I should like to hear your statement." 

Blewitt produced his documents and the dead man’s 
shirt, and told his story. The coroner listened to him, 
nodding his head at intervals. He seemed perfectly 
satisfied, and much impressed by the marking on the 
shirt. 
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lhat, then, concludes the evidence 1 have to hear/* 
he said. “ I niay say that the deceased has been 
identified by no less a person than Sir Alured Favers- 
ham. His identification is in agreement with the 
cvidtaice givt'ii by Sergeant Blewatt. in his sworn state- 
ment, which 1 have before me, he declares that he has 
recognised the deccast*d as Charles Alcott, about thirty- 
five years of age, and formerly employed by him as a 
laboratory assistant, 

” This unfortunate affair can easily be explained. 
The deceased, whom we must assume had made his 
way to the vicinity of Markheys in order to interview Sir 
Alured Faversham, his previous employer, was over- 
come by exhaustion. He lay, or fell, by the side ot the 
road, and quickly succumbed to the effects of the severe 
frost. 

Nor is it difficult to estimate very closely the time 
when this must have happened. Had the deceased been 
lying by the roadside before dusk on the i8th, he would 
almost certainly have been seen by some passcr-by. 
Again, since the body was found beneath the snow-drift, 
it must have been in position before the snow began to 
fall, about seven o'clock that evening. Do you consider 
it possible to fix the time of death witlx greater exactitude. 
Doctor Gainsford?" 

I do not, sir* Deceased no doubt fell asleep, a 
phenomenon nearly always induced in those exposed to 
extreme cold. It is impossible to say how long after 
this death actually ensued. But the period which elapsed 
was probably short." 

"Just sol just sol We may place it on record that 
the deceased died during the evening of Thursday, ihe 
i8th* Death was clearly due to misadventure, and the 
cause of it has been established beyond a doubt. I 
shall record a verdict accordingly/* 

Thtis ended the inquest. The funeral took place next 
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morning at We^-^ord cemetery. It was still bitterly cold 
and freezing hard, emd there were no mourners. The 
undertaker had carried out Faversham's instructions, 
and provided a handsome oak cofi&n. Such was the end 
of the unfortunate Charles Alcott. 


3 

On the following Wednesday, January 24th, Oldland 
dined with Dr. feestley at Westbourne Terrace. A 
very unusual case which Oldland had attended formed 
the topic of discussion during the meai, and continued 
while they drank their coffee subsequently. 

I felt all the time that it was hopeless,'' Oldland 
said as he put down his cup. ‘ ' I suppose ail doctors get 
cases like that trom time to time. But when i come 
across one, it has the most depressing effect upon me. 
It makes me feel that we haven’t got any forrader since 
the time of Hippocrates. AH our science, all the means 
we have at our disposal, seem utterly futile. One sees 
one's patient dying before one’s eyes, in spite of all one's 
efforts, and it's not a pleasant experience." 

" The whisky is on the table at your elbow," Dr. 
Priestley remarked. " Help yourself. Which particular 
complication was actually responsible for your patient's 
death?" 

" Tetanus, 1 fancy," Oldland replied, as he mixed 
himself a drink. " I inoculated him, of course, as soon 
as I noticed the first symptoms, but it had absolutely no 
effect. Nothing I could do seemed to be of the slightest 
use. But there! I've bored you enough already with 
my troubles. The mention of tetanus reminds me of 
Hinchliffe and the Venner case. I've heard nothing of 
that girl lately. I suppose your interest in the affair has 
cooled long ago?" 
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Cooled? Yvs, I think that is a suitable expression. 
But my interest in a problem never entirely vanishes 
so long as that prohiem nanains nnsolved. In this case 
I have kept a tile open, in which to record any further 
information. Hut during the last few weeks only one 
note has been a<lded to 

May un(^ inc|uirc what that not<‘ was about?'' 
Oklland impiireti. 

Certainly. On November 27 th last 1 paid a visit to 
Venner's ofiice. and interviewed his secretary, Miss 
Loveday, 1 must confess to having employed a harmless 
artifice to account for my visit. 1 succexxled in gaining 
Mi.ss l.ovi^day's confidence, to a certain extent, and 
told her that my advice was at iu^r disposal should she 
find herself in any difliculty/' 

Oklland grinned. Fm surprised at you, at your 
time of life, Pri(^stley.'' he said. ** I shall b(‘gin to 
suspect that you're as bad as that old lawyer chap you 
told me about. Go ahead.'" 

My int(‘re.st in Miss Loveday was hardly personal. 
On the morning of December 2 x.st she telephoned to 
me, and as a jesult of our conversation, she came to see 
me here that evening. She was very anxious for my ad- 
vice upon what she should do. She had the offer of 
an appointment with a firm of merchants, which she 
must definitely either refuse or accept heiore the New 
Year. She had heard nothing of Mr. Venner, and 
de.spaired of his return. What ^ould .she do? 

'* 1 told her that f thought it highly imiuohable that 
Venner would return, now that so long an interval had 
elapsed. My suggestion was that she sliould write to 
Miss Venner, telling her that she proposed to terminate 
her engagement, and asking her to appoint someone to 
whom she could hand over the office and its contents. 
This she did. Miss Venner appointed her solicitor. Mr. 
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Coleforth, and he, presumably, is now administering 
the business." 

" Expecting it to revert to the fair Christine, one sup- 
poses," Oldland remarked. “ But I think you were 
right. Venner won't turn up now, after all this time. I 
wonder what has happened to him? I haven't so much 
faith in my original theory as I had. If he'd lost his 
memory or anything like that, he'd have been identified 
by now." 

Before Dr. Priestley could reply the door opened 
and the parlourmaid announced Sir Alured Favershain. 
“ I've taken advantage of your invitation to drop in 
any evening I liked, Priestley," he said. "You can 
tell me to clear out if I’m in the way. Good-evening, 
Oldland. I thought it quite possible that I should run 
into you." 

" I am very glad to see you, Faversham," Doctor 
Priestley replied. " Mary, bring in the decanter of 
sherry, will you, please? You know where the cigars 
are kept, Faversham." 

" Thanks very much," Faversham said, as he walked 
across to the cabinet and selected a cigar. " You're one 
of the most hospitaMe people I know. Beastly cold 
still, isn't it? By the way, I suppose that Oldland has 
told you that we met for a moment last Sunday 
morning?" 

"No, I meant to tell him, but my tongue ran away 
with me, and I forgot," Oldland said. " I guessed what 
your business was at Weyford when I saw that para- 
graph in the paper this morning." 

" Paragraph in the paper!" Faversham exclaimed 
sharply. " What are you talking about, Oldland?" 

" You're so used to being in the news, that a little 
thing like that would escape you. Besides your tastes 
are too highbrow to allow you to read the Daily Bugle. 
Mine aren't. I read the rag every morning, every page 
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it. and enjoy it. That*s wiiere 1 saw your name this 
morning. I cut out the paragraph to show Priestley, who 
never read anything but The Times, I know. What 
did 1 do with itE^ Ah. here it is/' 

He produced a newspaper cutting troin his pocket 
and read it aloud. Laboratory Assistant's fate. 
Among the victims ot the present wintry spell must be 
numbered Charles Alcott. a laboratory assistant. The 
unfortunate man was discovered frozen to death by 
men engaged in clearing the snow from a road in the 
vicinity of Weytord, Hampshire. At the inquest, it was 
stated that thtj body had been identified by Sir Alured 
Faversham, the eminent pathologist, and that Alcott 
had at one time been employed by him as his assis- 
tant." 

“ It's marvellous what trilles the newspapers find 
space for/' said Faversham. " Yes, that paragraph is 
correct in esstmtials. The local police found a piece 
of paper with my address on it, and rang me up. They 
knew who the teliow was already. I'here was never 
any doubt about it. His shirt was marked with his 
name, for one thing. But they asked me to go down 
and make sure." 

Was Alcott a native ot Weytord?" Dt. Priestley 
asked. 

" No, he was a native of Barnsley in Yorkshire, but 
it seems that he had not come direct from there. I had 
completely lost sight of the poor chap since he left me. 
seven years ago, From all appearances, he must have 
fallen upon evil days, and hearing that I lived near 
Weyford. came to look me up. But therre was no clue 
to where he had come from." 

" Turned up from nowhere, eh?" Oldland remarked. 
" By jove, that's the exact converse to the case of Ven- 
ner. Venner disappears into the fourth dimension, and 
your man Alcott appears from it. just as mysteriously I" 
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“ Oh, damn Vennerl'" Faversham exclaimed. “You 
and Priestley have Venner on the brain. 1 hoped we had 
ail forgotten that not very enthralling incident long ago. 
Upon my word, Oldland, you're quite capable of sug- 
gesting that Alcott was really Venner in disguise. You 
want all your incidents nicely rounded off for you, like 
a book. But unfortunately, our experience tells us that 
things aren’t like that. We rarely see the complete 
story, only one phase of it. The beginning or the end 
is always missing, I shall never know the circumstances 
which brought Alcott to Weyford, and you will never 
know what happened to Venner." 

“ There's a lot of truth in that," replied Oldland. 
“ But really, you know, I wasn’t going to suggest that 
the vanished Venner had reappeared in the guise of 
Alcott, What I meant to imply was that there seems to 
be some hidden realm of space, from which some people 
can appear and into whi<ii others can disappear. You 
were going down to identify the poor chap when we met 
at Waterloo, 1 suppose?'* 

Faversham nodded. " I would have told you all about 
it then, if 1 had had time. Yes, I went down and saw 
him in the mortuary, frozen stiff, and I recognised him. 
Has it ever struck you, Priestley, that recognition is a 
queer thing?" 

“ Identification is alwa}^ surrounded with diffi 
culties," Dr. Priestley replied. " Had you any difficulty 
in recognising this man Alcott?" 

“ Not the slightest, although before I saw him I won- 
dered if I should know him again. Pm always amazed 
when I hear people in the witness box swear to recog- 
nising somebody whom they only knew slightly, and 
that maybe a dozen years ago. And as we all know, 
cases of mistaken identity occur every day." 

Faversham helped himself to a glass of sherry, and 
drew his chair nearer to the fire. “ It's an uncom- 
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monly interesting subject/' he continued. And it's 
one lhat all three of us must come up against fairly fre- 
quently. Take this case of Alcott, for example. The 
local sergeant, whom I've known ever since I went to 
live at Markheys, rang me up on Saturday afternoon. 
His first question was, did I know anybody of the name 
of Charles Alcott? 

Now, the name produced an immediate response 
in my brain. It had a familiar ring. Charles Alcott, 
Yes, I was perfectly familiar with the name. But I 
could not at once link it up with the individual to whom 
it belonged. Then the associations attached to the name 
began to appear. I had a mental picture of my labora- 
tory. Then, and not till then, I remembered that Charles 
Alcott was the name of a laboratory assistant who had 
left me seven years ago. You understand that I'm try- 
ing to explain my mental processes?" 

" Your explanation of them is most lucid," Dr. 
Priestley replied. " Did you, at the same time, ac- 
quire an impression of Alcott's appearance?" 

" No, most certainly I did not. I'm coming to that 
part of it. The next thing, Blewitt — ^that's the sergeant 
— asked me, was, would I come down and identify 
him? 1 said I would, but after I had rung off, I half- 
regretted my promise. Should I recognise the man again 
when I saw him? With sufficient certainty, that is, to 
swear to his identity? 

" I don't mind telling you, Priestley, 1 got quite 
worried over it. The position, when I examined it, was 
this. Alcott had been with me for about three years. 
So far as I could remember, there had never been any- 
thing very striking about his appearance. 1 had seen 
him every day of the week. He had been a perfectly 
familiar spectacle to me. If anyone had chang^ places 
with him, I should have spotted it at once. And yet — 
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I had never taken any particular notice of the chap. I 
wonder if you know what I mean?"' 

Both Dr. Priestley and Oldland nodded rcmprehend- 
ingly, and Faversham continued. 

The point was, should I recognise him after an in- 
terval of seven years? I very much doubted it. I had 
completely forgotten what he looked like. The ques- 
tion I asked myself was this. If I passed him unex- 
pectedly in the street should I recognise him? And I 
felt pretty certain that I should not. 

What I"m trying to point out is that our recollec- 
tion of people depends entirely upon the circumstances 
under which we have known them, and not upon any 
degree of intimacy. I had worked in the same room as 
Alcott for three years. But he had had no particular 
significance for me. He was my assistant, as much a 
part of the laboratory as the bench or the apparatus 
standing upon it. But nothing had ever happened to 
draw my attention to him particularly. 

** We don't seem able to keep off the subject of that 
confounded fellow Venner. He will serve as an example 
to illustrate what I mean. I saw Venner once, for a 
period of an hour or so, at the inquest on his uncle's 
body. There was nothing striking about Venner's ap- 
pearance, either. But on that one occasion I studied the 
man. He interested me, because, I suppose, I felt a sort 
of protective instinct towards him. I knew joUy well 
that, but for my evidence, he would probably have been 
arrested on a charge of murder. 

' * Now, what is the result? I have a very vivid mental 
picture of Venner. I could give you now a very accurate 
description of his appearance. I should know him any- 
where, the moment I set eyes upon him. And I feel 
that in seven years time my recollection of him will 
be just as sharp. If you like to put it that way, Venner 
is one of the people whose appearances are definitely 
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photographed upon my brain. We all have a mental 
gallery of photographs like that, I expect. And it doesn't 
follow, because a person is among them, that that per- 
son has exercised any influence upon onr lives." 

" You are quite right there, Faversham," Oldland 
remarked. '' 1 can remember ^ sorts of people whom 
I've only met casually once or twice." 

" And have forgotten dozens of others who were at 
one time perfectly familiar, I have no doubt. Anyhow, 
that's what happens in my case. Alcott, now. On Satur- 
day evening I couldn't have given you the vaguest 
description of him to save my life. Medium size, slight 
build, about twenty-five when he came to me, therefore, 
about thirty-five now. That's absolutely all. Might 
apply to Venner himself, and to millions of other people 
for that matter. 

" Well, 1 went down to We 3 dord, and in spite of my 
misgivings, I recognised Alcott at once. His appearance 
came back to me in a flash, the moment I set eyes upon 
him. But this is the point I want to make. My recog- 
nition of him depended upon the form in which the ques- 
tion presented itself. In effect, I was asked, * Is this 
Charles Alcott?' and I was able to reply with certainty, 
' Yes, it is.’ My memory of him returned as soon as I 
saw him." 

‘‘ With sufficient force to eliminate the possibility of 
the body being that of someone else?" Dr. Priestley 
asked. 

" With sufficient force to justify me in taking an 
oath that the body was that of Alcott. But had the 
question been put to me in the usual form in which it 
arises when identification is required, the reaction of 
my memory would not, I think, have been so rapid. You 
know the usual police procedure, A man is in custody, 
on a charge of housebreaking, say. A witness is found, 
who saw a man entering the house in question. The 
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issue then arises, is the man in custody the man seen by 
the witness? 

“ What happens? The pnsoner is paraded, along 
with a dozen others chosen at random. The witness is 
asked, ‘ Are any of these the man you saw entering the 
house?' And that is an amazingly difficult question to 
answer. Ask your friend Superintendent Hanslet, and 
he will tell you that if the test is carried out in good 
faith, by which I mean without any prompting of the 
witness, it fails as often as it succeeds. 

And I don't wonder at it. Take the case ot Alcott 
and myself. Suppose the circumstances had been differ- 
ent. Suppose I had been shown a dozen hving men, 
Alcott among them. I say living, because it is much 
easier to identify a man when he is dead than it is when 
he is alive. We recognise people as much by their 
habitual expression as anything else, and a living man 
can change his expression, whereas a dead man can't. 
Had I been asked, ‘ Do you know any of these men?’ 
1 should have pointed to Alcott and replied. ‘ That 
man’s face is very familiar to me.’ I should have known 
immediately that at one time I had continually seen 
him. 

I should then have been asked, " Who is he?* And 
to that question I might not have been able to give an 
immediate reply. It might have taken me some time to 
link up the familiarity of the face with the personality of 
its owner. I should have had to have gone through a 
series of scenes, as it were. Markheys? No, the face 
did not fit in with those surroundings. My club? No. 
Any of the numerous inquests which I have attended? 
No. And so I should have gone on till I came to my 
laboratory. Then a picture would have flashed into my 
brain. The man I saw before me washing test-tubes at 
the sink, perhaps. Then I could have replied, ' That 
man used to be mv laboratory assistant.’ ' His name,* 

K 
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' I can't remember. Let me think. Yes, I have it, 
Alcott, Charles Alcott,' And not until then would ’the 
identification have been complete." 

''You put that jolly well, Faversham," said Oldland. 
" Especially the point about linking up a familiar face 
with its owner. There’s a shop close to my house into 
which I go at least once a week to buy tobacco. The 
same man always serves me. I haven’t the slightest idea 
of his name, but he’s always in his shirt-skeves, with 
about half an inch of cigarette end in the comer of his 
mouth. If he wasn’t in the shop, I should notice it at 
once. But if I met him in the r61e of chief moumea: at 
a funeral, with a frock coat and top-hat, I shouldn’t be 
able to place him. I could only say that his face was 
vaguely familiar to me." 

" The subject of recognition is certainly a difi&cuit 
one," Dr, Priestley observed. " But I take it, Fav«rs- 
ham, that had you been asked to identify this mqn 
Alcott without his name having been mentioned, you 
would eventually have done so?" 

" Yes, by the process I have just described, and my 
identification would have been just as certain. But it 
would not have been convincing to the spectators, in 
this case. Sergeant Blewitt. The moral effect of identi- 
fication at first sight is far ^eater than that of identifica- 
tion after a period of consideration. Hesitation of any 
kind always suggests a possible element of doubt. In 
this case, there was no room for doubt. My recognition 
of tbe man was instantaneous." 

" Rather a pity, in a way," Oldland remarked. 
" From Priestley’s point of view, I mean. Look at the- 
chance he would have had if you hadn’t been able to 
identify him 1 An unknown man buried beneath a snow- 
drift ! You know quite well that he wouldn’t have rested 
until he had found out who he was." 

Faversham laughed, " T dare say you're ris^ht," he 
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said. " I've saved him that trouble, anyway. No, 
there's no mystery about poor Alcott's death, I’m afraid. 
Just one of those tragedies that might so easily have 
been avoided. If he’d only written to me, before taking 
that last journey to Weyford! I’d have helped him 
out, and I expect my influence would have found him 
a job somewhere. Instead of that . . 

He broke off suddenly and poured himself out another 
glass of sherry. There’s something about the atmo- 
sphere of this room that leads one to speculation, Priest- 
ley,” he continued. “ And in this case the speculation 
isn’t particularly cheerful. What were that poor chap’s 
feelings during his last hours of consciousness, I wonder? 
There seems very little doubt that he had been to Mark- 
heys to see me. Can’t you imagine the bitterness of his 
disappointment when he found the place shut up? Out 
of a job, nothing but a few coppers in liis pocket, night 
coming on, and his last hope gone! Did he really 
stop for a rest, meaning to struggle on when he felt 
stronger? Or did he deliberately lay himself down there 
to wait for the end ? I wonder ! ” 

” Is there a workhouse at We5dord?” asked Oldland, 
uns3UQpathetically . 

Faversham turned on him. “ Oh, yes, I know! 
Nobody need starve, or go without a night’s lodging, in 
this marvellous civflisation of ours. Are suicides any less 
frequent, because of that? Your smug assumption is aU 
very well, Oldland. But there are still lots of people 
who would prefer a painless death to seeking the hos- 
pitality of the casual ward. And Alcott, I fancy, would 
have been one of these.” 

” But there is usually an alternative to the casual 
ward,” said Dr. Priestley, anxious to preserve the peace. 
” A man of Alcott’s age — ^you said, I think, that he 
was about thirty-five — ^must surely have had some 
friends or relations?” 
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“ Apparently he had not/' Faversham replied. “ He 
was a native of Barnsley, in Yorkshire, and Sergeant 
Blewitt made inquiries there. His only relation seems 
to have been his father, and he died a year ago. And 
since he died in a charitable institution, it is not to be 
supposed that Aicott’s relations, even had they existed, 
could have done much for him/' 

“ You think that he had determined to apply to you 
for assistance?" said Dr. Priestley. " Very probably, 
under the circumstances, especially if he was in the 
neighbourhood of Weyiord. But how did he know that 
you had taken a lease of Markheys? You had not done 
so seven years ago." 

" Oh, somebody told him, I suppose. As 1 think 1 
told you just now, he had a piece of paper with the 
Maxldieys address on it. He may have heard by chance 
that I was living in the district and got somebody to 
give him the address. Oh, well, it's a rotten business 
altogether, and I wish I could get it out of my mind. 
Yarning to you two about it won^t help matters. Best 
thing I can do is to get back to the flat. I've got some 
letters to write, and I shan't have time in the morning." 

He finished his sherry and said good-night. 


4 

Oldland glanced at the clock as Dr. Priestley returned 
after seeing Faversham out. " It's early yet," he said 
" May I stop a bit longer, or would you rather that 1 
followed Faversham's example and went home?" 

" T hope you will not go just yet," Dr, Priestley re- 
plied. "As you know, I prefer not to go to bed too 
early." 

" Then I'll help myself to another whisky, if I may. 
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Faversham seems a bit cut up about that poor fellow 
Alcott, doesn't he?" 

" Because, I think, he feels that he is indirectly to 
blame. If he had been living at Markheys the man 
would not have died. It is utterly illogical, of course, but 
we are often inclined to blame ourselves for events 
entirely beyond our control. I have a distant recollection 
of the man, though I could not describe him. I have 
been in the habit of visiting Faversham 's laboratory 
for many y^ears, at infrequent intervals." 

" Faversham 's analysis of the processes of indentifi- 
eation was pretty shrewd. I think he's right. It isn’t 
always easy to recognise people, by any means. Do 
you think you would have recognised Alcott, if you 
had been asked to?" 

Dr. Priestley shook his head. " I think it very 
doubtful," he replied. " I can only have seen him 
half a dozen times, and I never knew his name. To 
me he was merely Faversham’s assistant. Following 
the process of thought which Faversham described to 
us, I should probably have been able to say where I had 
seen him. Faversham, of course, could identify the body 
with certainty." 

" He wouldn’t have sworn to him, if he hadn’t been 
absolutely sure. He’s a cautious chap, is Faversham. 
You know, I never really meant to suggest for a moment 
that the body was that of Venner. It couldn’t have 
been, of course. I was only trying to pull Faversham’s 
leg." 

" Faversham has no taste for a problem which does 
not directly concern him. But why, apart from his iden- 
tification of the body, could it not have been that of 
Venner? " 

" Because of the circumstances. Venner cannot have 
been wandering about the country aU this time, unless 
my original theory is right, and he had lost his 
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memory. Who would wander about with only a few 
coppers in their pocket, when they need not? And if 
he had lost his memory, and was wandering aimlessly, 
he would have attracted attention and been recognised 
before this.'" 

After some further desultory conversation, Oldland 
finished his last whisky and soda, and went home. 

But Dr. Priestley's mind still ran upon what Favers- 
ham had told him of the circumstances of Alcott’s 
death. He had said that there was no mystery about 
it. That might be so. But there were certain features 
of it which had aroused his interest. And as Harold Mere- 
field had once said in confidence, when he once got his 
teeth into a thing, it was a devil of a job to make him 
let go. 

Alcott’s death has been satisfactorily explained. The 
mystery, if any existed, did not lie there. It lay in 
Alcott’s behaviour during the days preceding it. Where 
had he come from, that Thursday evening? Were his 
circumstances really so desperate as appearances 
seemed to indicate? If so, why had he not applied 
earlier to Faversham for assistance? Was it conceivable 
that the idea had not occurred to him until he learnt 
by chance that Faversham lived in the neighbourhood 
of Weyford? In fact was the explanation that Favers- 
ham, and apparently everybody concerned, had so 
readily accepted, the correct one? 

Hardly a matter worth worrying about, Dr. Priestley 
assured himself. Alcott was dead, and there was an 
end to it. 

However, a few days later. Dr. Priestley had occasion 
to spend a night in Southsea. An old colleague of his 
lived there, an expert in a branch of knowledge in which 
Dr. Priestley was at the moment interested. The object 
of his visit was to obtain confirmation of certain 
scientific facts which he was gathering for an article 
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which was to appear in one of the learned journals. 
And on looking up the train by which he was to return 
to London, he saw that it stopped at Weyford. 

Even then, he did not make up his mind. He entered 
ih^‘ train, and opened his copy of The Times. But his 
normal powers of concentration failed him. He found 
that bis eyes followed the wording without conveying 
its meaning to his brain. And when the train pulled up 
Tit We3/ford, he got out, deposited his luggage in the 
cloakroom, and walked into the town* 

He inquired his way to the police station, and when 
he reached it, asked to see Sergeant Blewitt. The ser- 
geant appeared, and Dr. PriesQey introduced himself. 

I am a friend o£ Sir Alured Faversliam, who has 
told me of the death of his late assistant, Chairles 
Alcott,*' he said simply. I am wondering whether it 
would be possible for me to see the documents which 
were found in the dead man^s pocket? 

I don’t see any objection to that, sir, since you are 
a tnend of Sir Alured's,'' replied Blewitt, ** If y<m 
don't mind waiting a minute, Fll fetch them. We'rfr 
keeping everything of AlcottX in ca.se somebody should 
turn up to fetch them.*’ 

Blewitt went out and returned shortly with the two 
pieces of pax>er. The fet that Dr. Priestley picked up 
was the one with Favesrsham's name and address on it. 
This piece of paper was tough, and of excellent quality. 
It bad been tom into a rougMy circular shape, cutting oS 
the last letter of the address. It was comparatively 
clean, onl}^ slightly soiled, and that on the side bearing 
the writing. The reverse was not soiled at all. 

l*he writing was certainly in a feminine hand, and an 
educated one at that, A broad-nibbed pen had been 
employed, and good black ink. From the appearance 
of the ink, Dr. feestley came to the conclusion that the 
writing was not of very recent date. It was Impossible 
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to tell with any accuracy, but he judged that it was at 
least two or three months old. 

He laid down the first piece of paper, and took up the 
second. This was a piece of cheap note-paper, folded 
in four. 

It was very dirty, and the paper was beginning to 
tear along the folds, suggesting that it had been carried 
loose in the pocket for some considerable time. 

The writing, as well as the matter, was that of an 
uneducated man, as though the hand had been infirm. 
The ink was of the commonest possible variety, and had 
faded to such an extent that the writing was in places 
almost illegible. This was especially the case with the 
address at the head of the letter and the signature. Some 
of the letters in both were hardly decipherable. 

The body of the letter had not faded so badly. In 
fact, it looked as though it had been written with a 
firmer hand, or with a slightly better quality ink. The 
difference was not marked, but just enough for Dr. 
Priestley's keen eyes to discern it. 

Sergeant Blewitt grinned as he watched Dr. Priest- 
ley peering at the letter through his glasses. Bit 
hard to make out, isn't it, sir?" he remarked, 

'' It is, indeed," Dr. Priestley replied. " 1 have 
never known even cheap inks fade like this. I could 
almost believe that the writing fluid employed was ink 
diluted with water," He suddenly held the paper to his 
nose and sniffed it. " Has this letter been disinfected? ' 
he asked. 

" Disinfected!" exclaimed Blewitt. " Why, no, six. 
Why should it have been?" 

" I thought perhaps that disinfection was part ot 
normal police routine. And certain disinfecting agents 
might cause the ink to fade in this way." 

Hewitt shook his head. "No. sir, it hasn't been dis- 
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infected. Besides it was aii faded like that when I 
found it/* 

'' Very curious," said Dr. Priestley. He stared in- 
tently at the letter for a long time, then laid it aside. 
" I think you are quite right to keep these documents," 
he said. " They might possibly have a sentimental 
value to a relative of Alcott. A notice of his death 
appeared in some of the papers, I believe. Have you 
had any communications on the subject?" 

" None whatever, sir. It looks as if the poor chap 
hadn't a friend or relation in the world. We know that 
his father has been dead for a year, and Sir Alured didn't 
think that he had any other relations, sir." 

" So he told me. And it seems most probable, or he 
would certainly have applied to them for help. Have 
you discovered where he slept the night before his 
death?" 

" Why, no, sir, we ha.ven't. He was probably 
lodging somewhere about. Spent the last of his money 
on a bed and a bite of something to eat, I expect. Doctor 
Gainsford thought that he hadn't had anything to eat 
since the morning." 

‘ ' Have you any reason to suppose that the man was 
tramping from place to place?" Dr. Priestley asked. 
" Is it not quite possible that he was living somewhere 
in the vicinity, and walked to Markheys with the inten- 
tion of returning when he had seen Sir Alured? In 
that case, he may have had belongings other than those 
found on his body." 

" Well, to tell you the truth, sir, 1 never thought 
of that," Blewitt replied, in a tone of some bewilder- 
ment. Then, gaining confidence, he continued. " But 
it's not very likely, sir. For in that case 'he must have 
been lodging with somebody. And we should have been 
sure to have heard, if he had been. There was a full 
account in last week's Weyford Standard, a couple of 
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columns of it. I'll give you a copy of the paper, if you 
like, sir. Sir Alured might like to see it." 

He produced the paper, and Dr. Priestley thanked 
him in suitable terms. " I am sure Sir Alured wiU be 
interested to see this," he said. " But I hardly see the 
force of your objection, Alcott must, in any case, have 
been lodging with somebody on the night before his 
death. How is it that that person has not communi- 
cated with you?" 

" They mightn't so much as have known his name, 
sir. It's like this. If a man's on the road, and doesn’t 
want to go into the casual ward, there's always folk to 
be found who’ll take him in for the night for a shilling 
or so, and no questions asked. Likely as not, it's no 
more than a chair in the kitchen, and a cup of tea and 
a slice of bread in the morning. A person like that 
wouldn’t have asked Alcott his name. But if he had 
been lodging regular anywhere, it would be diJBEerent, 
sir." 

"Yes, I see 'what you mean," said Dr. Priestley, 
who had been glancing through the report in the news- 
paper. " The time at which Alcott must have lain or 
sat down by the roadside seems fairly definitely estab- 
lished. He is not hkely to have done so before dark, 
or he would probably have been noticed by passers- 
by." 

" That's so, sir, though there aren't many that use 
that road, now Sir Alured and his family are away. 
But Mrs. Waller, who goes to Markheys every day to 
work, passed along the road between half-past three and 
four, and he wasn't there then." 

" I see. And what time did it begin to snow?" 

" Round about seven o’clock, sir. Maybe a bit later, 
nearer half-past. It was snowing pretty hard by then, 
I know, I can show you the spot where the body was 
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found on this map, sir. This was the place, just out- 
side the gates of Markheys." 

Dr. Priestley studied the map intently. Then, with 
many thanks to Sergeant Blewitt for his kind of&ces, he 
left the police station. But he did not go back to the 
inilway. He set off along the road which led to Mark- 
heys, the situation of which he had discovered from 
the map shown him by Blewitt. 

It was Thursday, February ist, a fortnight since the 
date of Alcott's death. A thaw had followed the frost, 
and the weather was quite warm and sunny. But though 
in the open the snow had completely disappeared, 
patches of dirty white in the shade served as a re- 
minder of the severity of the storm. The road was 
certainly lonely. Dr. Priestley met nobody. And when 
he came to a secluded spot he opened the copy of the 
Weyford Standard which Blewitt had given him, and 
read the very full account of the finding of the body 
and the proceedings at the inquest. 

This done, he walked on towards Markheys, thinking 
deeply. It was not until he reached the gate that he 
began to look about him. He recognised the cutting 
described in the newspaper report, and was able to iden- 
tify fairly accurately the spot where the body had been 
found. Nothing beyond a few patches of snow remained 
of the drift that had filled the road. 

At the gate itself he paused. He could see the house 
through the leafless trees which surrounded it. It looked 
solid, comfortable, and not in the least pretentious. No 
wonder Faversham hated being compelled to leave it, 
for his comparatively cramped quarters in Margaret 
Street ! 

Yielding to a sudden impulse. Dr. Priestley opened 
the gate and walked up the drive. It was about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and a peaceful quiet reigned 
among the trees. The house, when he reached it, wore 
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the desolate air that unoccupied houses can never 
escape. The curtains were drawn across the windows, 
the flower-beds round the lawn were untended, weeds 
were growing by the front door. Dr. Priestley went 
round to the back door, which he found open. He 
knocked upon it sharply. 

After a few moments, Mrs. Waller appeared, wiping 
her hands upon her apron. She looked very much 
astonished at the appearance of the stranger, but Dr. 
Priestley introduced himself at once. “ I am a friend 
of Sir Alured, Mrs. Waller/* he said pleasantly. He 
told me that he might be down here one day this week, 
and as I happened to be in Weyford, I thought 1 would 
walk over on the chance that he might be here to- 
day/* 

'' Won’t you step inside, sir?*' Mrs. Waller replied. 
“ But Sir Alured isn’t here to-day. He’s only been 
down once since he and her ladyship went away last 
year, and that was the Sunday before last, the day 
after that poor fellow Alcott was found.” 

Dr. Priestley allowed Mrs. Waller to show him into 
the kitchen. ” I only came over on chance,” he said. 
” It being a very pleasant afternoon, I thought that a 
walk would do me good. Sir Alured told me about 
Alcott. A very sad afiair, very sad, indeed. You know, 
Mrs. Waller, I have never been here before, though 
Sir Alured has often invited me to stay with him. It 
looks an extremely nice house, from the outside,” 

” It is a nice house, sir. Perhaps you would like to 
see over it While you’re here? Sir Alured wouldn’t 
mind, I’m sure.” 

” No, I am sure he would not mind,” Dr. Priestley 
replied. ” If it is not taking up too much of your time, 
I should very much like to see the principal rooms.” 

Mrs. Waller led the way through the baize-covered 
door which separated the back premises from the rest 
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ot the house. They found themselves in a wide hall, 
with a staircase leading to a gallery above, and rooms 
leading off it. These they inspected in turn, Mrs. Waller 
drawing the curtains and revealing the furniture covered 
With dust-sheets. And at length they came to a locked 
door. 

“ That leads mto the wing that Sir Alured had built 
when he came here, sir/* Mrs. Waller explained. 
“ There's a garage there, where Sir Alured keeps the car, 
and a workshop. And there's a room that he calls his 
abbortoiy, or some name like that, sir. It's where he 
does his experiments, so her ladyship told me. I can't 
show you in there, sir, for Sir Alured has got the key. 
It's the only thing he left locked when he went away, 
sir. He told me it was because there were poisons and 
dangerous things like that in the abbortory, and it 
v^ouldn't be safe for anybody to get to them. Excuse 
me, sir, but I think I hear somebody knocking at the 
back door." 

She bustled off, and Dr. Priestley followed her more 
leisurely. He was. in time to overhear her conversa- 
tion with her visitor. A man's voice first. " Good- 
aftemoon, Mrs. WaUer, I thought I'd catch you here 
about this time. I've come to read the electric meter. 
Bit late, I know, but with the weather we've had I 
didn't fancy riding out here before. No harm done, 
though. There can't have been much current used, 
since Sir Alured has been away all the quarter." 

" There's been none used, bar a light in the kitchen 
of a dark afternoon," Mrs. Waller replied. And 
maybe I've turned one on in the passages now and 
then, just to see my way about, like. But I'm main 
careful of the light. 'Tis too expensive to go wasting of 
it. You know where the meter is. In the cupboard 
under the back stairs." 

Dr, Priestley had noticed, as he approached the house. 
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a line of poles, bearing electric light wires, leading to 
to it. Even in the depths of the country, he reflected, 
Faversham had every convenience at his disposaL It 
was a thousand pities that he had been so hard hit by 
the Came Trust crash. To have to give up Markheys 
permanently would be a very bitter blow to him. 

Even from his rapid view of the place. Dr. Priestley 
could tell that Faversham must have spent a lot of 
money on it. Probably so much that any decrease in his 
income must be a very serious matter to him. And he 
had expensive tastes, there was no doubt of that. The 
addition of a new wing must have been no small item in 
itself. 

Faversham had told him about the laboratory, or 
the abbortory, as Mrs. Waller called it, he remembered. 
It had been held out as a bait for him to come and stay. 
He would have accepted Faversham* s repeated invi- 
tations long before this, but for Lady Faversham. A 
charming woman, no doubt. Dr. Priestley had nothing 
against her, except that she never stopped talking, in 
season or out. Dr. Priestley knew that any serious 
conversation with Faversham would be impossible if 
tshe were under the same roof. But he would like 
to have peeped into the laboratory. Faversham had 
jgiven him a very interesting outline of some experi- 
iments which he had been carrying on there. 

His meditations were interrupted by the soimd of 
Mrs. Waller's voice. ** Well, you've flnished, then? 
You'll be getting on now, I suppose?" 

Yes, I've read the meter- But you've been burning 
a lot more current than you thought for, Mrs. 
Waller. There's seven hundred and 1±drty-six units 
gone since the meter was read last October." 

" Seven hundred and thirty-six units? " repeated Mrs. 
Waller suspiciously. " What's that?" 

There was a pause, during which the inspector appar- 
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eHtly made a rapid calculation. It’s twenty-seven 
pounds twelve at ninepence a unit, and that's what 
Sir Alured pays,” he replied. 

” I’ve never used as much as that!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Waller mdignantiy. ” Your blessed old meter’s gone 
wrong, that’s what it is. And whenever they goes wrong, 
it’s to the company’s benefit, I’ve noticed.” 

” There’s nothing wrong with the meter, that I can 
see. The account will go in to Sir Alured, and if he 
complains, we’U have it tested. That’s all I can do 
about it. Good-day to you, Mrs. Waller.” 

Mrs. Waller muttered something, and bustled back to 
find Dr. Priestley. ” ’Twas the man to read the electric 
light, sir,” she explained. ” And he says that I must 
have burnt twenty-seven pounds worth in the last three 
months. It’s ridiculous, sir, that's what it is. 1 don’t 
know, I'm sure, what Sir Alured will say when he hears 
of it. I wish he’d had the light cut off, same as he did 
the telephone, when he went away. I could have got 
along well enough with a pound or two of candles.” 

” I shouldn’t let that worry you, Mrs. Waller,” re- 
plied Dr. Priestley soothingly. “ Some defect has 
developed in the meter, no doubt. All measuring instru- 
ments are liable to go out of order for no apparent 
reason. But I am afraid that between us we have wasted 
your time. It must be unusual for you to have two 
visitors in the same afternoon.” 

” Yes, sir, ’tis a bit lonely sometimes,” Mrs. Waller 
replied. " ’Tisn’t often that a soul comes near the place 
aU the time I’m here, and that’s from round about ten in 
the morning till maybe four in the afternoon, six days 
a week. I’U be glad when the family comes back. 
There’s plenty of life about the house then, what with 
they and the servants.” 

” Do you work here when the family is at home, Mrs. 
WaUer?” Dr, Priestley asked. 
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Oh, yes, sir. There's a cook and two girls in the 
house, but I come along and help with the rough work, 
and Waller, he gives a hand in the garden in the sum- 
mer. There's plenty of work to be done when they are 
all at home, sir." 

Dr. Priestley, after pressing a small gratuity into Mrs. 
Waller's hand, walked back to Weyford, and caught a 
train to London. That evening, alone in his study, he 
allowed his thoughts to wander in the direction of Charles 
Alcott, deceased. 

So there was a mystery, after all ! A mystery which 
Faversham, accepting the obvious explanation, had not 
perceived. And the mystery lay in the two pieces ot 
paper found in the dead man's pocket. 

The ordinary person would see no particular signi- 
ficance in them. But Dr. Priestley was by no means 
an ordinary person, and to him these pieces ot paper 
suggested a whole series of puzzling questions. He 
had only to shut his eyes to recall them vividly to his 
memory. 

The curious shape of the scrap bearing Faversham 's 
name and address, for instance. Torn into the form ot 
a rough circle, about three inches in diameter. And 
tom into this shape after the address had been written, 
too. It had not escaped Dr. Priestley's keen eyes that 
the s of the Hants " had been torn off. Who, having 
written a name and address on a piece ot paper, would 
go to the trouble of tearing that paper into circular 
shape ? 

And then, the quality of the paper, the fact that ii 
was soiled on the written side only, the apparent age 
of the writing. The quality, taken by itself, was of no 
particular significance. But the comparative cleanliness 
of the paper was suggestive. It could not have been 
carried about for long in Alcott' s pocket. Not for nearly 
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SO long a period as had elapsed since the words were 
written upon it. 

What was the origin of this piece of paper? There w^as 
only one answer to this question that would satisfy all 
the conditions. It formed part of an envelope which 
had been through the post. The centre, bearing the 
name and address, had been tom out of the front of this 
envelope. This would account for the quality of the 
paper, and the fact that it was soiled on the written 
side only. The inside of an envelope would normally 
remain clean. 

This conclusion, trifling though it was, seemed to Dr. 
Priestley to introduce an element of doubt. Favershaun, 
and apparently everybody else concerned, accepted the 
theory that Alcott, being in the neighbourhood of Wey- 
ford and hearing that his one-time employer had a 
house in the district, had asked some unknown person 
for his address, and that person had written it down on 
a scrap of paper. 

Dr. Priestley felt convinced that this theory was in- 
correct. It would have been a very remarkable thing 
if the unknown person applied to by Alcott had pos- 
sessed an envelope, addressed to Faversham some weeks 
before. Even if this could have been considered likely, 
why had not the envelope been handed over intact? 

Alternatively, what could have been the source of the 
envelope? If it had been through the post, as its ap- 
pearance suggested, it must have been received by 
Faversham at Markheys. And after that? It would 
probably have been thrown into the waste-paper basket. 
The eventual destination of the contents of Markheys' 
waste-paper baskets was probably the bonfire in the 
garden. But anybody who had access to the place could 
have abstracted this particular envelope without diffi- 
culty- But why? And how had the address, without 
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the stamp and postmark, found its way into Akott's 
pocket? 

Before attempting to answer that question. Dr. Priest- 
ley focused his mind upon the letter signed “ Hy. 
Alcott.” Without being an expert, Dr. Priestley had 
some considerable experience of forged documents. His 
examination of this letter had convinced him of several 
things. First, that some bleaching agent containing 
chlorine had been applied to the paper. His keen sense 
of smell had detected a faint odour of chlorine still per- 
sisting, and this had been the cause of his inquiry about 
disinfection. 

Again, the excessive fading of the ink, particularly in 
the heading and signature, was unnatural. No modem 
ink, however cheap, faded to that extent in any reason- 
able time. 

Lastly, Dr, Priestley had come to the conclusion that 
the body of the letter had been written at a different 
time, and in all probability by a different hand, from 
the rest of the letter. 

What did these observations suggest? To Dr. Priest- 
ley they suggested this. A letter had been written from 
10 Silver Lane, Barnsley, and signed " Hy. Alcott.'* 
The paper upon which this letter was written had been 
subjected to a bleaching process, with the object of re- 
moving the original wording. The heading and address 
had been protected, but in spite of that, they had to 
some extent been attacked by the bleaching agent. The 
present form of wording had then been substituted for 
the original. The amount of bleaching agent remaining 
in the paper had caused this new wording to fade, until 
it approximated to the colour of the heading and 
signature. 

Why should Alcott have been carrying in his pocket 
two documents possessing such curious characteristics? 
This seemed to Dr. Priestley to be the essence of the 
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problem. But supposing that he had not been cann- 
ing them? According to Sergeant Blewitt, Alcott might 
have been lying by the roadside for nearly four hours 
before the snow began to fail. Ample time for anybody 
to have tampered with his pockets. To abstract any- 
thing they might have contained^ and to insert the two 
documents subsequently found by Blewitt. 

What could have been the object of putting th^ 
particular documents in his pocket? To this question 
there was only one possible answer. In order that 
AlcotTs identity should be established beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt. The letter pointed immediately to his 
Mtiei, If the old man had not died a year previously, 
he would have been summoned to identify his son. Next 
to his father, Faversham could give the most conclusive 
evidence. He was a well-known man, and one who 
would not express an opinion unless he were certain. He 
would cany conviction, therefore. And at one tmTO, 
not 30 very long ago, after all, Alcott had been in 
almost daily contact with him. He could hardly fai to 
identify him. 

But why should anyone have been so anxious that 
Aicott's identity should be correctly established? Was 
it possible that Alcott, in spite of his poverty-stricken 
appearance, possessed something that some other parson 
was anxious to inherit? 
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Once Dr. Priestley was convinced that there was a 
naystery surrounding Alcott's death, his insatiable 
curiosity gave him no rest. Since the disappearance of 
Ernest Venner, no human problem had come his way. 
Even Superintendent Hanslet had failed him. The cases 
upon which he had been engaged recently were all of the 
simplest type offering no problem that he was not fully 
competent to solve. 

The Venner affair had been disappointing. There 
had been none of the developments which Dr. Priestley 
had so confidently anticipated. He had reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that Faversham was right. Veimer 
had quietly and successfully effaced himself, to begin 
life elsewhere in different surroundings and under a 
different name. 

This new distraction was therefore welcome. Here the 
mystery lay not in Alcott's death, but in what had hap- 
pened immediately preceding it. Where had Alcott 
been during the seven years since he had left Favers- 
ham' s service? Faversham had a vague recollection that 
he had gone back to the Barnsley district. This, then, 
must be the starting point of any inquiries. 

So Dr. Priestley, without revealing his intentions to 
anybody, even his secretary, took train to Barnsley. 
He inquired his way to the alms-houses, and asked to 
see the matron, to whom he introduced himself. I 
am hoping that you will be able to tell me something 
about Henry Alcott," he said. " I understand that he 
was in your charge before he diedPV 

" Henry Alcott!" she replied with a smile. " Did 
you know him. Dr. Priestley?" 

" I did not know him. But at one time I was 
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slightly acquainted with his son Charles,^ who died 
recently/* 

“ Oh, yes, 1 heard about that. The pohce came here 
making inquiries, not veiy long ago. It's very odd 
that old Henry's son should have turned up again, after 
all these years. He always believed that he had been 
drowned long ago." 

" Indeed!" said Dr. Priestley politely. " Can you 
tell me whether Henry Alcott had any other children ? ’ ’ 

She shook her head. " I'm pretty sure he hadn't- He 
was a queer old man, who never talked much about his 
own affairs, but I managed to get on the right side of 
him, and he told me quite a lot about himself. He 
often told me that he had had only one child, a boy, 
and that his mother had died when he was bom. The 
boy, whose name was Charles, ran away to sea when 
he was fifteen. Old Henry never saw him again, but 
he had a letter to say that his ship had been torpedoed 
during the war, and sunk with all hands." 

" There must have been some mistake," Dr. Priestley 
replied thoughtfully. " I knew Charles Alcott seven 
years ago, when he was employed as a laboratory assis- 
tant by Sir Alured Faversham. And a letter trom his 
father was found in his pocket after his death. Was 
Henry Alcott a man who could be trusted to tell the 
truth? " 

" Well, not always. He would tell the most extra- 
ordinary stories sometimes if he thought he could get 
anything by it. He used to write all sorts of letters to 
people before he came here, but we soon put a stop 
to that. Begging letters and that sort of thing, you 
know. But I think he believed what he told me about 
that son of his. I know for a fact that he never heard 
from him all the time he was here." 

Dr. Priestley frowned. The expression “ I know tor 
a fact," always irritated him. However, he let it pass. 
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“ Henry Alcott was with you tor about a yeai', was he 
not?” 

“ Rather longer man that,” she replied. “ Let me 
see, now. He has been dead just about a year, and he 
ramp here when the cottages in Silver Lane were pulled 
down. He must have been with us about fifteen months. 
We found him rather di£5cult at first, always complain- 
ing about something or other. But he got a lot more 
tractable before he died." 

“ 1 have no doubt that it was owing to your soothing 
influence," said Dr. Priestley. “ What did he die 
of?" 

The matron smiled at the compliment. ” 1 tned to 
do my best for him, like I do with all our old men. 
Poor old Henry died very suddenly. He collapsed in his 
rhair one aftemoon and never recovered consciousneae. 
The doctor couldn’t decide what was the matter, and 
there was a port-mortem. They found some very rare 
disease of the heart, and were quite excited about it. One 
of the doctors told me afterwards that he had written 
to one of the medical papers about it." 

‘‘ He possessed nothing of value at the time of his 
death, I suppose?" Dr. Priestley asked. 

" Nothing at aU, so far as I know. But Mr. Robbins 
could tell you more about that than I can. He always 
took an interest in him.” 

Mr. Robbins, it appeared, was a solicitor in the town. 
Dr. Priestley secured his address from the matron, and 
went to see him. He was a jovial elderly man, who 
looked as if he was in the habit of doing himself well. 
And when he learnt that Dr. Priestley was interested in 
Henry Alcott, he proved quite ready to talk. 

“ Henry Alcott?" he exclaimed. “ Yes, of course. 
I remember him well. Queer old boy he was, a regular 
character. Regular old scamp in his way, too. You 
know about that son of his turning up the other day? 
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A case of the sea giving up its dead with a vengeance! 
I couldn't believe it when the police told me about it. 
Not that old Henry wasn't as cunning as a basket of 
monkeys. But what exactly do you want to know about 
him?" 

“ All you can ted me, Mr. Robbins," Dr, Priestley 
replied. 

" Ail I can tell you 1 Well, that won't fill a volume. 
Henry Alcott was bom here, and lived here all his life. 
At one time or another, when he was younger, he worked 
at one of the collieries. Some years ago he managed 
to get injured — ^there were some queer yams about that. 
Anyhow, he wangled a pension, a few shillings a 
week. 

" He lived in one of a row of cottages called Silver 
Lane. The place was a slum, there’s no denying that. 
But it was just one of those cases where nothing could 
be done. Silver Lane belonged to an estate, of which 
I am the solicitor. The estate couldn’t sell, and there 
wasn't enough money to pull down the existing houses 
and build new ones. Old Henry was the curse of my life 
in those days. He was for ever writing letters, saying 
this or that wanted repairing. He made the estate spend 
a lot more on his confounded hovel than they ever got 
from him in rent. But as he was always careful to pay 
his rent, we couldn’t turn him out, owing to the pro- 
vision of the Act." 

" He was suhiciently well educated to write letters?" 
Dr. Priestley remarked. 

" Oh, yes. Letters of a sort, that is. Not exactly 
the kind of thing you would expect to get from a Pro- 
fessor of English literature, you imderstand. But letter- 
writing was old Henry's hobby. He had nothing, or he 
gave everybody to understand that he had nothing, but 
that pension I spoke of just now. That didn't seem 
enough for Heniy. So he used to amuse himself by 
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writing letters to all sorts of people, telling them that 
he was badly injured, and couldn't work, and that his 
only son, Charlie, who would have been a support to 
his aged father, had been killed in the wax. 

“ You'd hardly believe it, but now and then it came 
off, and Henry would get back a note or a postal order. 
He seemed to have a gift for writing to the right sort 
of people. And his methods were original, I will say 
that. He used to get hold of a Sunday paper, and 
read all the sensational news. Then he'd pick out the 
name and addresses he fancied — I suppose his idea 
was that John Brown, acquitted on a charge of murder, 
or Mrs. Flighty, having secured a divorce, wouldn't mind 
parting with a shilling or two as a thank-offering." 

" I suppose there is no doubt that he had a son 
Charles, who died in the war?" 

" Apparently none. The police had a complaint 
about these begging letters, and they made inquiries. 
They found the birth certificates of Charles Alcott, born 
in this parish thirty-five years ago, the son of Henry 
and Mary Alcott. 

" They found a record of Charles having attended 
school here, and several people remembered him. That 
seemed to prove Charles' existence. Henry told them 
that Charles had run away to sea early in 1914. And 
he produced a letter from the White Cross Shipping 
Company, written some time in 1916, telling him that 
their vessel, the Patagonian, had been torpedoed off the 
Scillies, and that all the crew, among whom was his 
son, Charles Alcott, were presumed to have, been lost 
with her." 

" Presumed," said Dr. Priestley thoughtfully. " That 
seems to leave a loophole, does it not?" 

" It does. Of course, Charles may not have been 
really lost. He may have been picked up by the sub- 
marine, and taken to Germany as a prisoner. One never 
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knows. And something like that must have happened 
to him, for the police tell me that he was found dead 
somewhere in Hampshire only the other day/' 

"You think it by no means impossible that Charles 
Alcott may have been alive all those years?" 

" Impossible? No. Surprising, if you like. For one 
thing, if the boy had run away from home once, he 
might have decided to keep away for good. And for 
another, even if his father knew that his son was alive, 
he wouldn't let on. He'd want to make all the capital 
he could out of the tragic story of the only son killed in 
the war. It wouldn’t astonish me to learn that Charles 
had been sending money to the old ruffian from time to 
time. That is, if he was in a position to do so. Is it 
known what he had been doing all this time?" 

Dr. Priestley produced the account of the case which 
he had cut from the Weyford Standard. " That will give 
you a better idea of the circumstances than any words 
of mine," he said. 

Mr. Robbins read the cutting with evident interest. 
" Weil, that's conclusive," he said, as he handed it 
back. He had a letter from his father in his pocket, 
and Sir Alured Faversham identified him. 1 wonder 
when the letter was written? I see no date is mentioned. 
Damn that old rascal Henry ! The letter shows that he 
knew his son was alive, all along ! I wish I'd known that 
a couple of years ago, when I took all that trouble to 
get him into the alms-houses!" 

But his annoyance gave way to amusement. “ 1 
wonder how much Henry got from him?" he continued. 
" He managed to keep it quiet enough. Swore to me 
that he had nothing but that wretched pension. It was 
like this. The estate got a very favourable offer from 
the Corporation for Silver Lane. There was a town- 
planning scheme on, and Silver Lane happened to come 
in the middle of it. Alternative accommodation was 
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iound for everybody who lived there except old Henry. 
And he swore he couldn't afford to pay more than the 
three and six we had been charging him for his 
cottage. 

“ It was devilish awkward, for he couldn't be evicted. 
And then I thought of the alms-houses, where he 
wouldn't have to pay any rent at all. I happen to be 
one of the Governors of the charity, and a vacancy 
occurred just at the right time. Old Henry took a lot 
of persuasion., but we got him shifted at last. And as it 
happened, he died a year or so later." 

" Leaving, I suppose, no property?" 

“ ISIot a bean, so far as anybody knows. Or a will 
either, for that matter. I fancy he spent whatever shil- 
lings he may have made by his begging letters, or re- 
ceived from his son, as fast as he got them. You'd 
usually hnd him in the public bar of the Catharine 
Wheel, scrounging drinks mostly, I expect, but paying 
for his own when he couldn't get anybody else to." 

" So far as you know, he had no relatives except 
this one son?" 

" None whatever. Inquiries were made before his 
admission to the alms-houses. Nobody could be found 
in any way related to him." 

" Perhaps you will allow me one more question, Mr. 
Robbins. You said that you had received certain letters 
from Henry Alcott. Might I see one of these, if any are 
still in existence? I have seen the letter found in Charles 
Alcott's pocket, and I should very rnufch appreciate the 
opportunity of comparing the two in my mind." 

" By all means, if we've still got them," Mr. Robbins 
replied. "I'll find out," 

He spoke to a clerk, who atter some search pro- 
duced a letter file, which he handed to the solicitor. 
" Here you are," said the latter, handing Dr. Priestley 
a sheet of paper. " That's a typical one. It'll show 
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you the sort of trouble we were always having with 
Henry/* 

Dr. Priestley examined the letter with interest. The 
paper was exactly the same as he had seen at Weyford, 
as was the handwriting. But the ink used, though ob- 
viously of a poor quality, had scarcely faded at ail. The 
heading and signature were similar, even to certain 
peculiarities which Dr. Priestley remembered well. The 
contents of the letter were as follows. 

Dere Sir, 

“ This is to say the chinmy pot as blew dowai as 
i always said and the kitchin smoke something fierce 
auad make me corf terrible bad dere Sir a pore man like i 
can't afford reppairs to others property and this isnt 
write and please see to it at once yors trufy 
Hy. Alcott.** 

Dr. Priestley handed the letter back. In every 
respect it is remarkably like the document found in 
Charles Alcott's pocket," he said. " By the way, there 
is one thing not mentioned in that cutting I showed you 
just now. Faversham, whom I know personally, be- 
lieved that when Charles Alcott left him seven years 
ago he had secured employment in this district." 

" That strikes me as quite possible. But if he did, 
he didn't take up his quarters with his father in Silver 
Lane. Whether they met or not, I can't say. If they 
did, old Henry kept it devilishly quiet. And I don't 
suppose that Charles, if he was getting on in the world, 
would be desperately anxious to claim an old reprobate 
as his father. But the contents of Henry's letter, which 
are given in the cutting you showed me, seem to suggest 
that Charles wasn't in the neighbourhood when it was 
written. That reference to his job being so far away, 
I mean. Knowing Henry as I did, I should suspect that 
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he wrote in the afiectionate father style, in the hope of 
extracting something substantial/' 

After some further conversation, Dr. Priestley thanked 
Mr. Robbins for his information, and left the ofi&ce. He 
stayed that night in Eamsley, and returned to London 
by an early train. But during the journey, he was bound 
to confess that the inquiries which he had made had 
not been of much help in solving the probkm. They had 
certainly thrown no light upon the activities of Charles 
Alcott during the period immediately preceding his 
death. 

Dr. Priestley was frankly puzzled. There seemed to 
be no earthly reason why anybody should have taken 
pains to secure the correct identification of Charles 
Alcott. He began to think that his appetite for human 
problems had overreached itself. Would anybody but 
himself have seen anything out of the ordinary in this 
man's death? He felt that, for his own satisfaction, he 
must talk the matter over with one of his friends. 

It was no use saying anything to Faversham. Favers- 
ham, eminently practical, would only laugh at him, tell 
him that his imagination had run away with him, that 
he had found a mare's nest, Faversham had no love of 
a problem, just because it was a problem. Unless it 
directly concerned him in some way. he would push a 
problem aside impatiently, as a waste of valuable time. 

Nor was it of any use to approach Superintendent 
Hanslet. Hanslet was a pohceman, and necessarily 
viewed things from a policeman's standpoint. Dr. 
Priestley knew if he were to mention this case of Alcott 
to him, he would immediately ask whether there was any 
suggestion that a crime had been committed. Since at 
present there was none, Hanslet 's interest would rapidly 
fade to vanishing point. 

If anybody could be trusted to listen patiently, that 
man was Oldland. Oldland, in the right mood — and 
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Dr. Priestley fancied that he knew how that mood could 
be induced — could take an intelligent interest in a purely 
abstract problem. Yes, Oldland was the man. And the 
first thing Dr. Priestley did when he reached home was 
to send him a pressing invitation to dinner that night. 

Dr. Priestley took particular pains over the ordering 
of the meal. He knew Oldland's tastes fairly accur- 
ately. And the whisky decanter was ready at his 
elbow when they adjourned to the study after dinner. 
There Dr. Priestley handed his guest the cutting from 
the Weyford Standard, and then he recoimted the con- 
versations he had had at Weyford and Bamsley. 

Oldland listened in silence, glass in hand. Well, 
honestly, Priestley,*' he said, his host having come to 
thfe end of his recital. I don't see anything to get vastly 
excited about. These two documents you speak of stick 
in your gizzard, I can see that. You think there's some- 
thing fishy about them. Well, perhaps there is. You've 
seen them, and 1 haven't. But what then?" 

** The police found nothing whatever in Alcott's pos- 
session but a few coins and these two documents, ’ Dr, 
Priestley replied. " Does it not strike you as curious 
that the only papers found should be open to sus- 
picion?" 

‘ ‘ Well, yes, perhaps it does. I'm wondering if Alcott 
faked that letter from his father, what use he could 
have made of it. Do you think he meant to show it to 
Favershara tor any reason?" 

Dr. Priestley shook his head. " I hardly think so. 
Nor do I find it easy to explain how Alcott obtained 
possession of an envelope sent through the post to 
Faversham. I think it is quite possible that both en- 
velope and letter were deliberately placed in Alcott's 
pocket, unknown to him." 

" But, man alive, what on earth tor?" Oldland ex- 
claimed. "You mean, I suppose, that they were put 
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in his pocket after he fell asleep by the roadside. But 
that, if you will forgive my saying so, it going beyond 
the bounds of possibility. It means that somebody hap- 
pened to come along with those two pieces of paper » 
and found Alcott already tmconscious. And then, in- 
stead of doing an5d:hing to help him, that somebody just 
uses him as a waste-paper basket, and goes on his wa> 
like the Levite. No, sorry, Priestley, but that's in- 
credible." 

" Not so incredible if that person had been deliber- 
ately following Alcott," said Dr. Priestley mildly, 
" However, we need not consider that for the moment. 
The documents were found in Alcott's pocket. What 
was the result?" 

" Why, the local police tried to get in touch with 
Alcott' s father, but he was dead. Failing him, they 
rang up Faversham. Oh, I see what you mean. The 
documents led to Alcott’s immediate identification, If 
it hadn't been for them, the police wouldn’t hax’^e known 
who the dead man was. Is that the right answer?" 

" It appears to me to be perfectly correct. But what 
motive could any person have for desiring that the iden- 
tification should be immediate?'' 

There you've got me, Priestley," replied Oldland, 
helping himself to another whisky. " The only pos- 
sible reason that I can think of for shoving documents 
in a dead man’s pocket would be to secure a false identi- 
fication. To try to prove that the body was Alcott'®! 
when it wasn't. But in this case, that won't wash. The 
police sent for Faversham, who, as he told us the other 
night, recognised the man at once." 

" I can imagine another case where positive identifi,- 
cation would be desirable," said Dr. Priestley. " An 
heir cannot inherit until the death of the testator is 
established.'' 

" But that won't wash, either," Oldland replied 
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quickly. “ Your investigations seems to have estab- 
Ished pretty conclusively that Alcott had nothing to 
leave. And in any case, he had no relations to leave 
anything to.” 

” No. But he may have left a wiH, which has not 
yet been produced. And he may have possessed some- 
thing of value, which is now in the custody of some other 
person. I do not mean an3rthmg of intrinsic value, 
necessarily. But some document which had a value to 
some particular person or persons. I am purposely 
indefinite.” 

Oldland laughed. ” You've got a theory of some kind 
in your head, Priestley,” he said. ” Come oh, out 
it.” 

” I have amused myself by certain amount of con- 
jecture,” Dr. Priestley repli^. ” An exercise which I 
sometimes permit myself to indulge in, though I depre- 
cate it on the part of others. We all have our failings. 
I have thought it possible that Alcott was deliberately 
lured to the vicinity of Markheys, for some purpose at 
present unknown. An empty house, visited only during 
tiie day, has formed a basis for criminal operations be- 
fcHre now.” 

” Yes, I'll admit that. But in this case criminal 
operations cannot have included murder. That's ruled 
out, absolutely. Look at the medical evidence, which 
we can assume to have been correctly reported in the 
cutting you showed me just now. No signs of violence, 
no injuries to the body, a perfectly healthy state of the 
organs. On the other hand, all the characteristic signs 
of exposure to cold. You can't expose a man on a 
frosty night against his wiH, unless you use force or drug 
him.” 

” I had not lost sight of that dif&culty,” Dr. Priestley 
replied. ” But during my visit to Markheys, I overheard 
a conversation to which I did not pay any particular 
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attention at the time. An inspector came to read the 
electricity meter, and discovered that no less than seven 
hundred and thirty-six units had been used during the 
preceding three months. And Faversham and his family 
had left the house before that period began.'* 

'' Seven hundred and thirty-six units!** Oldland ex- 
claimed. “ It sounds a devil of a lot!" 

''It is certainly excessive. Mrs. Waller, the care- 
taker, assured me that she was most careful with the 
light. I am not prepared to accept that statement un- 
reservedly. But even suppose that she was reckless in 
her use of it. I have made a tentative calculation. 
During the three months in question, Mrs. Waller was at 
Markheys for six hours a day, six days a week for 
thirteen weeks, a total of four hundred and sixty-eight 
hours. We will suppose that during the whole time she 
was in the house, she switched on six lamps of sixty 
watts each, thus using 360 watts. If you multiply the 
hours by the watts and divide by one thousand, you 
will find that the result is no more than one hundred and 
sixty-eight and a half units.'* 

'' 1*11 take your word for it,'* Oldland replied. 
" I'm not an electrical engineer. You've certainly 
allowed Mrs. Waller a fine margin of wastage, and even 
then she wouldn't have used a quarter of what the 
meter showed. What's the snag?" 

" This excessive expenditure of current, far beyond 
any credible wastage by Mrs. Waller, suggests to me 
that an unauthorised use has been made of electricity. 
The house stands in an isolated position upon an un- 
frequented road. It would not be difficult for an expert 
to make a key which would fit one, of the doors, and 
so secure access to the house. The curtains being drawn, 
lights carefully placed would not be seen from the road 
at night." 

“ Somebody using the house for an unlawful purpose, 
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eh? Well, it's not impossible. Are you going to sug- 
gest this to Faversham?'* 

‘ ' I think not. It is hardly my business, and he might 
think me unduly inquisitive. He will get the electricity 
bill, with the number of units consumed. That should 
be sufficient for him to institute inquiries.'’* 

But how does all this affect Alcott?" Oldland asked. 

That I hardly know. I have been unable to learn 
anything of Alcott during the past seven years. He may 
have obtained possession of something of value to other 
people. For example, as a laboratory attendant, he 
may have secured particulars of some chemical process. 
A secret formula for the preparation of some commercial 
article, if you hke.** 

By 3 over’ Oldland exclaimed. “ I seem to re- 
member Faversham telling me that he had a private 
laboratory of his own at Markheys. He described to me 
some experiments which he had been carrying out there, 
earlier in the year." 

“ Mrs. Waller informed me that there was a labora 
tory at Markheys,’* Dr. Priestley replied. It seemed 
that at last Oldland was beginning to realise the possi- 
bility wffich had already suggested itself to him. 

“ Well, then, suppose that somebody has been using 
this laboratory on the quiet for their own purposes? 
And suppose that this person knew that Alcott had this 
formula you speak of, and wanted to get hold of it? 
The envelope is explained. It may have been found 
kicking about the laboratory. The letter from Alcott 's 
father I confess I don’t understand. I think you must 
be wrong about it having been faked. The letter is 
probably genuine, and Alcott carried it about for senti- 
mental reasons. The envelope was sent to him, of 
course, to bring him to Markheys.” 

Dr. Priestley smiled at Oldland 's enthusiasm. ” A 
very pretty web of conjecture,” he said, ” No, I do 

M 



between Alcott's arrival at Markheys some fame after 
Mrs. Waller's departure on the Thui-sday evening, and 
the discovery of his body? That is the craciai peri^, 
it seems to me. .'Vird it is precisely during that period 
that conjecture is dithcult.” 

Oldland shrugged his shoulders. “ Guess work, call 
it," he replied. " Frankly, Prieslley, my ima^nation 

is exhausted. I think Favershana is right, and that we 
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*“ THE YARD NEVER FORGETS " 

I 

During Deceniber wd January, Superintendent Hans- 
let bad bad a very busy time. Ho case of tbe^brst magni- 
tude had come his way, but he had been fully occupied 
with the ordinary routine of detection. But every now 
and then, the mystery surrounding Venner’s disappear- 
ance recurred to his mind, and he detenmned, as soon 
as he found leisure, to give it his attention. 

At last, the opportunity came. It happened to be the 
day of Dr. Priestley’s return from his visit to Barnsley, 
but of that visit the Superintendent knew nothing. That 
morning, Hanslet found that he had nothing particular 
to do. He considered this unusual circumstance for a 
few minutes, then sent for one of his subordinates, 
Inspector Jarrold. 

“ Hallo, Jarrold!” he said, as the Inspector enter^ 
the room. “ Have you got anjdhing on this monmg? 

“ Nothing that can’t wait, sir,” Jarrold rephed. if 
vou want me for an3dhing " 

"I want to have a chat with vo'i- here, in case 
we’re interrupted. We’ll go round to Ihe Artillery Arms, 
and see if the beer’s as good as ever.” 

The Artillery Arms was a public house, much fre- 
quented by officers of Scotland Yard. Hanslet and Jar- 
rold ordered their tankards of beer, and made themself 
comfortable in a comer of the smoking-room. The 
Superintendent took a long pull at his tankard, and 
then lighted his pipe. " Do you remember a chap called 
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Venner?'" he asked abruptly, from behind a cloud of 
smoke. 

'' Vernier?'’ Jarrold replied. “ One moment. Ernest 
Venner. Yes, I remember. Lived in South Kensington, 
somewhere. Uncle died in suspicious circumstances. I 
can't recall his name at the moment. We began to make 
inquiries, but the coroner brought in a verdict of natural 
causes, and we left it at that. That's the man you mean, 
isn't it?" 

That’s the man," said Hanslet. " His uncle's name 
was Hinchliffe. Remember what happened next?" 

"Yes, I remember that part, because 1 was on the 
job. It was reported to us that Venner had disappeared. 
I interviewed his sister, Christine Venner, and two other 
people. The girl at his office, and an old solicitor chap, 
who gave me the impression of being a bit fond of lifting 
the elbow. We had a description circulated, I re- 
member." 

" Nothing’s been heard of the chap since, has it?" 

" Nothing whatever. Reports were to be sent in to 
me, but I've never had any. And it’s getting on for 
three months now since he disappeared." 

Hanslet took out a note- book. I made a few notes 
of that case," he said, " I’ve always had an idea, some- 
how, that there was more in it than met the eye. Ven 
ner disappeared on November 15th. And since then 
Tve heard a lot of chat about it, but nothing in the least 
bit helpful. I’ve been offered at least three long-winded 
explanations to acount for his disappearance. What’s 
your idea?" 

" Well, we know that Venner came into a lot of mone^ 
a day or two before he vanished," Jarrold replied. 
" That’s the clue, I’ve always thought. Since you ask 
me. I’m ready to bet that Venner just cleared out, 
money and all." 

" H’m, that’s Faversham’s theory," Hanslet grunted 
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'' And Faversham's a chap who knows what's what, or 
he wouldn't be where he is. But I know something 
that he doesn't, unless the Professor has told him, that 
is." 

Hanslet buried his face in his tankard, and drank 
deeply. "Ha! that's better!" he exclaimed as he 
emerged. " Yes, thanks very much, Jarrold, I can do 
another. What would you say if I told you that that girl, 
Christine Venner, bought a whole lot of strychnine 
last May at the chemists round the comer? " 

Jarrold whistled softly. " I shouldn't say much, but 
I should think a bit," he replied. " Why, dash it all, it 
was thought at one time that it was strychnine that 
killed her imcle." 

"Yes, I know. But Faversham said it wasn't. I 
might still have had my doubts, but for the Professor. 
He swears that Faversham can’t have made a mistake. 
And, for that matter. Doctor Oldiand, the very man who 
wouldn't sign a certificate at first, is quite satisfied to 
take Faversham' s word for it." 

" How did the girl get hold of the strychnine?" 
Jarrold asked. " She must have had a prescription 
or something? " 

" Not she. Just walked into the shop, said she wanted 
to kill mice, signed the poison book, and walked out 
with a couple of tins of Iver's Vermin Ealier. More than 
enough strychnine in a tin to kill a man, the Professor 
says." 

" But you've just assured me that you're pretty sure 
it didn't kill the uncle chap?" Jarrold suggested. 

" No, it didn’t kill Hinchliffe, apparently," Hanslet 
replied slowly. " But it might have killed somebody 
else." 

" Somebody else," and Jarrold's voice was puzzled. 
Then, suddenly, " The devil! You don't mean Venner, 
do you?" 
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“ That's just who I do mean. Look here, what are 
the facts? Let's put them as simply as we can. On 
May ist, Christine Veimer sports a shilling on Iver's 
Vermin Killer. Fm not suggesting that she had anything 
in her mind then. She may have wanted to kill mice, 
1 don't know. 

“ Four days later, Hinchliffe, who had made a will 
in her favour, suddenly changes his mind. Ernest Ven- 
ner goes sneaking to him about his sister's goin^ on, 
and Hinchliffe leaves his money to him instead of to her. 
Pretty dirty trick on Ernest's part, and not calculated 
to increase Christine's sisterly love. 

On September 3rd, Hinchliffe dies. On. November 
13th, or thereabouts, Ernest comes into possession of his 
inheritance. On the 15th Ernest disappears, and the 
last person who saw him alive was Christine. Now, what 
have you got to say?" 

Jarrold quenched his thirst before he replied, " What 
did she do with the body?" he asked pertinently, 

" Ah, now you're asking," Hanslet exclaimed. " But 
we've got a long way to go before we can answer that 
question. In the first place, what really happened to 
Venner that evening? His sister says that he walked 
out of the flat about six o'clock, wearing a blue suit 
and a bowler hat and all the rest of it. And because she 
came to us and reported his disappearance, we took her 
word for it. But did he? That's what I'd like to know." 

" She couldn't very well have poisoned him in the 
fiat," Jarrold replied. " I don't see how the dickens 
anyone is going to hide a body in the heart of South 
Kensington." 

" Well, perhaps they left the flat together, and she 
poisoned him somewhere else. I don't know — ^yet." 

" It's three months ago, now," said Jarrold. " Are 
you going to do anything about it?" 

" I'm going to have a word with the Chief, If he 
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agrees, I'll get him to use a little persuasion with that 
bank manager you saw. The one who refused you in- 
formation about Venner's account." 

" The manager of the Farringdon Street branch of 
the London and Kensington? He's a bit of a tough nut 
to crack." 

" Never mind. He’ll have to cough up a few particu- 
lars about his client- You see what I’m after, don’t you? 
Venner’s been missing now for three months, as you 
say. If he’s still alive, what has he been doing for money 
all this time? Has he been drawing on his account? 
If so, Faversham is right. He's merely l3nng low for 
reasons of his own, and it's none of our business. But 
if he hasn’t, if the bank has heard nothing of him since 
November, things begin to look a bit queer, don’t 
they?" 

Hanslet and Jarrold spent some little time longer, dis- 
cussing plans of campaign. The pair returned to Scot- 
land Yard, where Hanslet interviewed the Assistant 
Commissioner, to whom he imparted his suspicions. 

The Assistant Commissioner was sceptical. " It’s 
an ingenious theory, Hanslet," he said. " Smart of you 
to think of looking at that poison book, very. And there 
are certainly coincidences in dates. But that girl is 
deucedly clever if she contrived to poison her brother 
and dispose of his body, single-handed." 

" We might find the body, sir, if we had a hint where 
to look for it," Hanslet replied darkly, 

" H'm, yes, if there is a body. But your scheme for 
tackling the bank isn’t a bad one. As you say, it’ll give 
us an idea of what's happened to this chap Venner. And 
now we can put up some sort of case. I tell you what 
ITl do, I’ll get in touch with the head office of the bank. 
ITi tell them, as vaguely as I can, that we have reason 
to suspect that Venner’s disappearance was due to foul 
plav. Under the circumstances, we should be very 
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grateful if they would authorise their manager at Far- 
ringdon Street to give you, in confidence, certain par- 
ticulars regarding Vernier's account. How will that 
do?" 

Hanslet agreed that this would do excellently. And, 
as a result, two days later he presented himself at the 
bank, produced his card, and asked for the favour of 
an interview with Mr. Yeoward, the manager. 

"You will understand, Superintendent, that this is 
a very delicate matter," said Mr. Yeoward. " Bankers, 
like doctors, are bound to observe the strictest profes- 
sional secrecy. On a previous occasion an inspector of 
your department called upon me to make inquiries con- 
cerning Mr. Venner's account. At that time I did not 
feel justified in giving him any information." 

" I quite understand, Mr. Yeoward," replied Hanslet 
politely. " But now, in the rather peculiar circum- 
stances?" 

" In the circumstances, my head office has authorised 
me to answer any questions you may care to ask, 
Superintendent." 

" Thank you, Mr. Yeoward," said Hanslet, " May 
I ask, to begin with, if Mr. Venner has drawn upon his 
account since November 15th last, the date upon which 
he is reported to have disappeared?" 

" He has not," replied Mr. Yeoward shortly. 

Hanslet paused before he spoke again. He was 
anxious to gain the bank manager's sympathy, and it 
seemed to him that the easiest way to do so would be 
to take him to some extent into his confidence. " That 
fact seems to confirm our suspicion, Mr. Yeoward," 
he said quietly. " Do you know whether Mr. Venner 
has another account at any other bank ? ' ' 

" I am pretty certain that he has not," Mr. Yeoward 
replied. " I should explain, however, that he has two 
accounts with us, a private and a business account. Mr. 
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Venner's late secretary. Miss Loveday, was authorised 
to sign cheques upon the latter for sums not "exceeding 
ten pounds. This privilege she continued to exercise 
until the end of last year, when we were informed that 
she was no longer employed by Mr, Venner. Upon our 
communicating with Miss Loveday, she confirmed this/' 
I see. But my point is this, Mr. Yeoward. Mr. 
Venner 's whereabouts, since November 15th last, are 
unknown. If he has not drawn upon his account since 
then, it is difficult to see how he has obtained money with 
which to carry on/' 

“ I appreciate the point. Superintendent. But the 
difficulty is not so great as it appears to you. On Novem- 
ber 15th Mr. Venner called here, and drew from his 
private account no less a sum than thirty thousand 
pounds." 

Hansiet gasped. Thirty thousand pounds I It 
seemed incr^ble that anybody should be rich enough 
to draw so much money. For a second or two he sat 
staring at the banker stupidly. " It seems a lot of 
money," he said at last. 

Mr. Yeoward made a gesture which seemed to suggest 
that thirty thousand pounds was a mere trifle. " Mr. 
Venner instructed us to sell securities to that amount," 
he continued. " I should explain that on Monday, 
November 12th, he brought here securities to the 
approximate value of a hundred thousand pounds, which 
represented, as he explained, the estate of his uncle, 
the late Mr. Hinchlifle. 

" Mr. Venner then proceeded to give me certain in- 
structions. There were, briefly, as follows. I was to sell 
sufficient of these securities to realise a sum of thirty- 
five thousand pounds. He wished to secure thirty 
thousand pounds of this sum immediately, and I 
arranged "an overdraft to this extent for him, pending 
the sale of the securities. This overdraft was to be upon 
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his private, not his business account. The remaining five 
thousand accruing from the sale was to be paid into his 
business account, to meet a bill which matured at the 
end of November. Do I make myself clear, Superin- 
tendent?” 

” Perfectly clear, Mr. Yeoward,” Hanslet replied. 

But this thirty thousand pounds. Do you mean that 
he actually took it away with him?” 

” Not on the 13th. On that day Mr. Venner instructed 
me as to the form in which he wished to receive the 
sum. Five thousand pounds in Bank of England notes, 
and the rest in American dollar bills. The Bank of 
England notes were to be of small denominations, not 
larger than ten pounds. I carried out these instructions, 
and the notes and bills were ready for him by Wednes- 
day, the 15th. That afternoon he called, shortly before 
half-past three, when the bank closes, and the money 
was handed over to him.” 

Mr. Yeoward spoke as though the handing over of 
such a sum was merely an incident in the day's work. 
But to Hanslet it seemed a staggering transaction. And 
the possibilities which it implied seemed no less stagger- 
ing. “ Did you see Mr. Venner when he came to draw 
the money? ” he asked. 

“Yes, I saw him, and had a conversation with him. 
In fact, it was in my office that the money was handed 
over.” 

“ He did not say why he wanted all that money in 
cash? ” 

“ He did not, nor did I ask him. He seemed anxious 
that his affairs should be in order in every way. He 
asked for details of both his accounts, and was supplied 
with them. He gave me the impression that he con- 
templated going away. But when I suggested this to 
him, he shook his head. ' Not going away, exactly,' 
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lie said. ' But I may not have another opportunity for 
putting things straight!' " 

could he have meant by that/' Hanslet 

exclaimed. 

“ Really, Superintendent, I cannot say. I took Mr. 
Yenner to mean that, for some reason, he would not 
be able to attend to business for an indefinite period. 
He seemed to me very much calmer than he had been 
before. It was no secret to me, of course, that he had 
had certain anxieties in connection with his business. 
No doubt, having inherited his uncle's money, his mind 
was thereby set at rest/' 

It ought to have been, anyhow," replied Hanslet 
enviously. " I shouldn't worry much about anything 
if I came into a fortune like that. But what do you 
suppose made Mr. Venner disappear that very evening? " 

Mr. Yeoward smiled. Your department is pre- 
sumably better qualified to answer that question than 
I am, Superintendent," he said. 

" We'll do our best to answer it," Hanslet replied 
grimly. " Just one more question, Mr. Yeoward. Have 
you a record of the numbers of the notes handed over 
to Mr. Venner?" 

" Of the Bank of England notes, yes. I can let you 
have a list of the numbers if you will be so good as to 
wait for a few minutes.** 

Hanslet left the bank with the list in his pocket. He 
went straight back to the Yard, and sent for Inspector 
Jarrold, to whom he gave the list with instructions to 
have it circulated. Then he gave him an account of his 
interview with Mr. Yeoward. " What about it now, 
eh?" he concluded triumphantly. 

‘"Well, it looks very much as if Venner had thirty 
thousand pounds in cash when he disappeared," Jarrold 
replied. 

" Of course he had, any fool could see that," said 
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Hanslet testily. And that disposes of a difficulty Tve 
always had in my mind. If his sister did him in, her 
motive was to get hold of the money. That's plain 
enough; isn't it? But, and this is the point, before she 
could touch the money, stxe would have to prove that 
Venner was dead. In the absence of his body to produce, 
she would have to wait seven years before she would be 
allowed to presume his death. That's always seemed 
to me a bit of a snag. But, if she got thirty thousand 
pounds for her trouble on the nail, so to speak, she 
could afford to wait seven years for the rest, couldn't 
she?" 

" Yes," replied Jarrold, with a shade of doubt in 
his voice. " That sounds all right. But why did Venner 
draw the greater part of the money in American dollar 
bills? Doesn't that look a bit as though he meant to 
clear off to the States?" 

" He may have meant to, but 1 fancy that his sister 
didn't give him the chance. She knows a lot more than 
she's let on. I'll be bound. She knew he'd drawn that 
money all right. Besides, if he meant to clear off to 
the States, why did he tell the bank manager that he 
wasn't going away?" 

" He told his secretary that he was," remarked 
Jarrold. " So that seems to cancel out." 

" He told her that he had to go out of London on 
business connected with his uncle's death, and might 
not see her again that week. Anyhow, that’s what you 
reported at the time. And if you can fit in that state- 
ment with a projected visit to the States, it's more than 
1 can." 

" All the same, it might be worth while trying 
to find out if he did go to America," Jarrold 
persisted - 

" All right. Go off on that track if you like. I won't 
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stop you. I'm hoping we may manage to pick up one 
of those notes I've just given you the numbers of." 

Hanslet's hopes were realised much earlier than he 
had any right to expect. The tracing of notes is usually 
a very lengthy business. But, as it happened, a ten- 
pound note, identifiable by its number as one of those 
issued to Venner, had been returned to the Bank of 
England in a damaged condition. The Bank, upon 
receiving the list of numbers from the police, informed 
Scotland Yard of this, and the note was handed over 
to Hanslet, with such particulars as were available. 
Hanslet spent a day in making investigations, and that 
evening, having made an appointment for the purpose, 
he called upon Dr. Priestley. 

As he made his way to Westboume Terrace, the 
Superintendent sincerely hoped that he would find Dr. 
Priestley alone. Latterly, he had always seemed to have 
either Sir Alured Faversham or Doctor Oldland with 
him. The latter Hanslet did not so much mind. He 
certainly had a way of making irrelevant remarks, and 
he seemed quite unable to take anything seriously. But 
then, after aU, very little attention need be paid to 
him. 

But Faversham was a very different matter, and, 
secretly, Hanslet was a httle bit afraid of him. A man 
of his position, on intimate terms with high officials in 
the Home Office, must be treated with aU due deference. 
And Faversham, confound him, had a distinctly 
domineering way with him. He was rather too apt to 
smile at the opinions of a mere policeman, and to force 
his own down other people's throats. And that was 
distinctly irritating, especially to Hanslet, who could 
not venture to contradict. 

It was therefore much to his relief that he found Dr, 
Priestley alone. " I suppose you've forgotten aU about 
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that chap Venner by this time, haven’t you. Professor?’* 
he began. 

No, I have not forgotten him,” Dr. Priestley replied 
quietly. ” I should rather have expected that you 
would have done so, however. Has any fresh incident 
occurred to recall him to your mind?” 

'' The Yard never forgets,” Hanslet replied senten- 
tiously. ” That’s where a lot of crooks get caught out. 
They thinlc we’ve forgotten, but we haven’t. And, as it 
happens. I’ve found out something fresh. I got the 
Chief to persuade Venner’ s bank manager to talk to me. 
And what he said will ^interest you, I think.” 

Dr. Priestley smiled*. “ That was an excellent move 
on your part, Superintendent,” he said. 

Much gratified by this praise, Hanslet repeated his 
conversation with Mr. Yeoward, and his success in 
tracing one of the notes. ” That was a bit of luck, I 
confess. It just happened that this note got torn, and 
was sent back to the Bank of England to be destroyed. 
It was sent to them by the Oxford Street branch of the 
Southern Bank on January I2th. I went to see the 
manager there, and they traced it as having been handed 
in by the cashier of Milsom and Green, the big shop in 
Oxford Street, on January 8th. 

“ Then I went to Milsom and Green, and made 
inquiries there. It seems that they bank the cash they 
receive, every afternoon. The note, therefore, must 
have been taken on the previous day, the 7th. It’s a 
great big place, with dozens of departments, and heaven 
knows how many cash-desks, each witli a girl in charge. 
But they have an excellent rule, and that is this. If 
a customer whom they don’t know hands in a Bank 
of England note, he or she is asked to write their name 
on the back.” 

” Not an uncommon custom,” Dr. Priestley re- 
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marked. “ .And had the customer signed this particuiar 
note?" 

** He had. I’ll show you in a minute. But, naturally, 
the name was nothing. I wanted to find out who the 
man was, and, if possible, get into touch with him. So 
these wretched ca^-giris were called up one by one 
to the manager’s office, and I talked to them. I thought 
the procession of light and dark, plain and pretty, sulky 
and cheerful, intelligent and dense, would never come 
to an end. I showed each of them the note in turn, and 
they all swore that they had never taken it at their own 
particular desk. It wasn’t until I was nearly at the 
end of them that I had any luclc at all. And then it 
wasn’t much. 

At last one of the girls said she remembered the 
note. She was quite bright and intelligent in her way. 
She remembered somebody handing in a ten-pound note, 
because it was the only one she had ever taken. She 
had asked the customer to sign his name, according to 
regulations, and he had done so. But that was all she 
could tell me. She hadn’t the slightest recollection of 
what he looked like, or an3^ng about him. You 
couldn’t really expect her to, after so long. Nor could 
the management help me. The name wasn't among their 
list of regular customers. It’s a confounded nuisance, 
because it brings ns to a dead end, as far as that par- 
ticular note is concerned. The only thing I can tMnk 
of is to put a notice in the papers, asking the man to 
communicate with the Yard. Here’s the note, in case 
you care to see it/* 

Dr. Priestley took the note which Hanslet handed 
him, and turned it over. On the back was a scribbled 
signature, Chas. Alcott/* 
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For a long time Dr. Priestley stared at the note with- 
out speaking. He appeared to be examining the signa- 
ture but, as a matter of fact, he was doing nothing ot 
the kind. He was marvelling at the amazing coincidence 
which had established a link between Ernest Venner and 
Charles Alcott, 

When at last he looked up, Hanslet saw a queer smile 
at the corner of his mouth. “ I do not think you need 
waste your time trying to get into touch with the man 
who signed this note, Superintendent,'' he said. 

How's that. Professor?" asked Hanslet. '* He 
could tell us where he got it from, and so in time we 
might trace it back to Venner." 

He might, if he were alive," replied Dr. Priestley. 

But I have every reason to believe that he died on 
January i8th." 

" Why, you don't mean to say that you knew him, 
Professor?" exclaimed Hanslet, in a startled voice. 

" I cannot say that I knew him. But I think that 1 
can give you some information concerning him." Dr. 
Priestley opened a drawer of his desk, from which he 
produced the cutting from the Weyford Standard which 
Sergeant Blewitt had given him. " It may interest you 
to read that," he said, as he handed it to the 
Superintendent. 

Hanslet read it through, looking more and more' 
puzzled as he proceeded. " An old assistant ot Sii 
Alured'sl" he exclaimed at last. " And you think that 
this poor chap is the man who signed the note, Pro- 
fessor?" 

" 1 think it probable," Dr. Priestley replied. " The 
name is the same, but that is not everything. You will 
observe that the word Charles on the note is abbreviated 
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to Clia&, The shirt oi the dead man was marked Chas. 
Alcott. His father also employed an abbreviation, and 
dgned himself Hy. Alcott. It seems to have been a 
tainiiy characteristic. There may be nothing in this, but 
it is at least suggestive/' 

“ It is, counfoundedly suggestive/' said Hanslet 
thoughtfully. ** But, hang it ah, it can't be the same 
Look here, when this Weyford fellow died on 
January i8th, he was very shabbily dressed, and had 
only a few coppers m his pocket. Yet on the 7th, only 
the previous week, the man who signed the note walked 
into Milsom and Green's, which isn’t the sort of shop 
where you meet shabby customers, and tenders a ten- 
pound note. If it’s the same man, he must have gone 
■downhill pretty fast in those eleven days.” 

That is not the only peculiarity about the Weyford 
case/' Dr. Priestley replied, “ Certain aspects of it 
aiTOiised my interest, and I made some investigations on 
my own account." And he proceeded to describe them 
briefly. 

Hanslet seemed slightly disappointed. " I don't see 
much in that," he said. " Nolhing suspicious, I mean. 
Whatever your Charles Alcott may have been up to 
before he died, there's no doubt about his identity. Sir 
Alured swears to that, and that's enough for me. But 
I've got an idea. Do you think he could identify the 
signature on this note as that of the man who was his 
assistant? That would settle the point whether there 
were two Charles Alcotts or only one." 

" You can ask him, if you like," Dr. Priestley 
replied. " But I did not mean to question the identity 
ol the man found dead near Weyford. I only wondered, 
as the note suggests, whether he could have had any 
connection with Ernest Venner since last November." 

" You mean whether he got the note from him direct, 
and not tliTouch other hands? Well, that's possible, of 

N 
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cotirse. But that would mean that Venner is still skulk- 
ing about somewhere. Unless 

Hanslet paused, as though suddenly struck by a fresh 
idea. “ i never thought of that possibility before T' he 
exclaimed. 

Dr. Priestley said nothing, and after a pause the 
Superintendent continued. Look here. Professor. 
Suppose that girl Christine Venner isn't in the picture 
iiif all? Suppose stie told us the strict truth about her 
Ki*other's disappearance? In that case, Veimer walked 
oat of the dat on the evening of November 15th, bound 
for some rmknown destination, and carrying thirty 
ibojis<md jK>unds in cash with him. He'd be a fine haul 
for any bandit he fdl in with, wouldn't he? And sup- 
jtx>se Charles Alcott was that bajudit?" 

In order to solve the mystery of Vernier's dis- 
appeamiice you will have to go further back than that," 
Dr. Priestley replied, " I will admit that he uuiy have 
betsn murdered lor the sake of tlie irjoney he was carry- 
ing. But why was he carrying that inoriay? Why, in 
the first place, did he draw so large a sum from the 
bank? If he had a payment of that amount to make, he 
could have done so much more conveniently by cheque. 
Why did he specify that the bulk of the sum should be in 
American dollars? I can only suggest one answer to 
those questions," 

And what's that, Proftssur?" asked Haiislct 
eagerly. 

" That Venner's disappearance can be explained m 
Sir Alured Faversham originally suggested. ITiat he had 
detennined to leave the country, and start life afresh 
elsewhere. The dollars suggest that his destination was* 
America."* 

" Ah, I thought you were going to say that, Pito- 
f^^sorl" Hanslet exclaimed, in a tone of intense satiji^ 
faction. " But it won't do. Jarrold, whom I think 
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you’ve heard me speak of before, has been working on 
that very line. Nobody can embark for America unless 
they have a passport, endorsed for the United States. 
A visa from the American Consulate is also necessary 
before they can disembark, at the passport office. 

Now, Jarrold’s inquiries have established this. 
Ernest Venner, of 7 Clewer Street, South Kensington, 
was issued with a passport five years ago. It was 
endorsed for all European countries, but it has never 
been endorsed for America. Nor has anyone of that 
name applied for a visa at the American Consulate. And 
I think we can be quite sure that Venner didn’t secure 
a passport under a false name. That’s a very much 
more difficult thing than you might think. It requires 
the collusion of a responsible person, for one thing.” 

Dr. Priestley glanced at the clock. He* was not anxious 
to discuss the matter further with Hanslet until he had 
had time to consider this new development. The Super- 
intendent, who knew his ways, was quick to take the 
hint. I only just dropped in to give you my news, 
Professor,” he said. ” ITl be getting along now.” 

” Do you contemplate any further steps?” Dpj. 
Priestley asked, as Hanslet left the room. 

” Not until I’ve something more to go on. Christine 
Venner is being watched, and if she tries to pass any of 
these notes on my hst, or to change a dollar bill, why, 
then I’ve got her. Good-night, Professor.” 

Dr. Priestley smiled as the front door closed behind 
the Superintendent. Hanslet' s methods were always 
direct and practical. But the smile rapidly changed into 
a frown. To Dr. Priestley it seemed that the Venner 
case was growing more incomprehensible than ever. 

The most startling thing, though Hanslet, apparently, 
did not regard it as such, was that Charles Aicott's 
name should have cropped up. Dr. Priestley was pre- 
pared to allow a very wide margin for coincidence. But 
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it ceitainly was a most extraordinary thing that this 
connection, slight as it was, should have been established 
between Venner and iVlcott. Vernier who had mysteri- 
ously disappeared, and Alcott who had as mysteriously 
appeared, after a silence of seven years. 

Dr. Priestley could make nothing of ic, until a chance 
remark of Faversbam's occurred to him. In describing 
his identification of Alcott's body, he had said that any 
description which he could have given from memory 
might have applied to a thousand people, Venner among 
them. There must, then, have been some fleeting 
resemblance between the two. 

A very curious theory began to take shape in Dr. 
Priestley's brains. It was possible that Venner, some 
time before his disappearance, had become acquainted 
with Alcott, and had noticed the resemblance. Wishing 
to disappear, he had taken Alcott into his confidence. 
He had offered Alcott a sum of twenty-five thousand 
pounds, to be paid in dollars, with which Alcott was to 
go to America and stay there. In return, Venner was 
to assume AlcotTs name and personality. 

This scheme was put into operation as soon as Venner 
was in a position to draw the necessary sum from the 
bank. He then drew twenty-five thousand for Alcott, 
and hve thousand for himself, upon which to live for 
the present. He would not wish to give any clue to his 
whereabouts by cashing cheques until he had made 
himself secure under his new identity. Taking the whole 
thirty thousand with him, he had, on the evening of 
November 15th, gone to some appointed rendezvous with 
Alcott, and handed over the dollars. 

The theory was quite plausible so far. Venner, as 
Alcott, had changed one of his ten-pound notes at 
Milsom and Green's, and, when called upon to sign it^ 
had done so in his new name. But how to account for 
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Alcott's body being found frozen to death on January 
i8th? 

If Alcott had been murdered, many of the difficulties 
would have disappeared. It could have been supposed 
that Alcott had not kept his part of the bargain. He 
had either never gone to America, or he had returned 
from there. It might be supposed that he had been 
dissatisfied with his twenty-five thousand pounds, and 
had threatened to give information as to Venner’s 
present identity and whereabouts, hoping to extort more. 
Murder, as a reply to blackmail, was by no means 
unknown. 

But Dr. Priestley, reading again the account of the 
evidence at the inquest, could see no possibility of Alcott 
having been murdered. The cause of his death had 
been established beyond any possibility of doubt. And 
it was impossible to believe ffiat he had been forcibly 
exposed to the frost until he died, without his body 
showing the slightest trace of violence. 

His theory seemed so alluring to Dr. Priestley that he 
decided to shelve that point for the moment, and to 
continue on the assumption that Alcott’ s death had in 
some inexplicable way been contrived. In that case, 
it had been contrived by Venner, in order to secure 
himself. But Alcott dead, Venner found himself faced 
with a very peculiar difficulty, due to the resemblance 
which existed between them. He could not afford to 
leave the body to be found without any marks of identi- 
fication upon it, lest it should be mistaken for his own. 

Dr. Priestley smiled to himself as he considered how 
this problem must have presented itself to Venner. He 
would guess that his own description had been circulated 
soon after his disappearance. He would assume that if 
the police found the body of an unknown man, the first 
thing they would do would be to look through the 
descriptions in their possession of missing men. And if 
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this resulted in the body being identified as his own, his 
sister would automatically inherit his estate. The only 
way to prevent this would be for him to make himself 
known, when his carefully-staged disappearance would 
be at an end* 

The only escape from the difficulty would be to assure 
that the body should immediately be identified as that 
of Alcott. So promptly that the question of it being that 
of anybody else would never be raised. But Alcott would 
have altered since he obtained the twenty-five thousand 
pounds. From poverty he had sprung to affiuence. His 
face and hands would be clean and well-kept. He would 
possibly be smartly dressed. It would be necessary to 
restore his appearance, as far as possible, to that he 
presented when Venner first knew him. 

Hence the shabby clothes, which Venner must have 
provided in readiness, the marking on the collar-band 
of the shirt, and the letter from his father. But there 
was a still more certain way of ensuring the desired 
recognition. Alcott had told Venner that he had once 
been employed by Sir Alurcd F'aversham. Sir Alured 
Faversham could identify him, and his e\ddence would 
never be questioned. Had not Faversham's evidence 
already saved Venner himself from a charge of murder? 
Hence the insertion of the fragment ot eiivelope bearing 
Faversham's address in AlcotFs pocket. 

The longer Dr. Priestley considered this theory, the 
more it appealed to him. He began to apply it to each 
of the circumstances in turn. The scone of the discovery 
of Alcott 's body, for instance. How was it that this had 
happened so close to Markheys? 

Dr, Priestley recalled his conversation with Oldland, 
not long before. Ho had been convinced then, from the 
reading of the meter, that Markheys had been surrep- 
titiously occupied during Faversham absence. He was 
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even more convinced of it now. And it seemed quite 
likely that Alcott had been that surreptitious tenant. 

If so, Alcott’ s first visit to Markheys had not been 
paid on Janu^ i8th, but long before. Alcott, wishing 
to appeal to his former employer, had sought his address 
in some book of reference. Dr. Priestley took Who's 
Who from the shelf and turned up the entry relating to 
Faversham. Yes, his address was given as " Markheys, 
near We3dord, Hants." Alcott had undoubtedly seen 
that, perhaps in some public library. 

Alcott had gone to Markheys, and found the house 
shut up. And then, perhaps, the idea that it would 
form a home of refuge had occurred to him. As a former 
laboratory assistant, he would be sure to be dexterous 
in the use of tools. It would not be difficult for him to 
make the necessary key. If he had obtained access to the 
laboratory wing, he would be safe there by day as well 
as by night, since IMrs. Waller had no key to that part 
of the house. 

Perhaps Markheys had been the meeting-place of 
Venner and Alcott on the evening of November 15th 1 
If so, what could be more natural than that it should 
be used for subsequent meetings? For those meetings 
at which Alcott threatened blackmail, and which cul- 
minated in his death- Where would Venner be likely to 
find an envelope addressed to Faversham but in Favers- 
ham’ s own house? 

A plausible theory, certainly, which, if correct, would 
explain a good deal. But not by any means every- 
thing. Dr. Priestley, as he reviewed it, was uncomfort- 
ably aware that it was open to objection. It assumed 
that Alcott’s death had not been due to misadventure. 
It was too much to believe that Venner had come upon 
his dead body at such a convenient moment for himself. 
Again, Alcott, if not really destitute, must certainly have 
had acquaintances, and it was strange that those 
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acquaintances had made no sign. Finally, what had 
become of Venner since January i8th? Was he still 
living under the assumed personality of Alcott? And, 
if so, where? 

Once again Dr. Priestley realised that these questions 
could not be answered by a process of pure deduction. 
If Venner were to be found, he must be sought for with 
all the resources which the police had at their disposal. 
Hitherto, there had been no inducement for such a 
search. But now', perhaps, the necessary machinery 
would be put in motion. Hansiet, believing that Venner 
had been murdered, might be expected to institute an 
intensive search tor his body. But Dr. Priestley, believ- 
ing rather that he had contrived the death of Alcott, 
thought that if found at all, he would be found alive. 

He decided to try the effec‘t of his theory upon Oldland, 
who could be relied upon to criticise it in an intelligent 
spirit. 

Two clays later, therefore, Oldland arrived at West- 
bourne Terrace shortly before dinner, and was shown 
into the study. As usual, a tray was laid there, bearing 
a decanter of sherry and some glasses. But to-night 
there was an addition which made Oldland open his eyes 
in astonishment. A brand new cocktail shaker! 

Dr. Priestley, seeing Oldland's amazement, smiled, 

A concession to the modern fashion, Oldland,'' he 
said. I have thought that it has been inhospitable of 
me to offer my guests nothing but sherry before dinner. 
That I perfer it myself is no reason why I should inflict 
my personal tastes upon others." 

"1 prefer sherry myself, though I must confess to 
indulgence in the cocktail habit now and then," Old- 
land replied. " I hope you haven't provided a cocktail 
solely on my account?" 

"Oh, not at ail. I think it ejuite pos.sible that I may 
acquire the habit myself, with perseverance." Dr. 
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Priestley picked up the unaccustomed object, and shook 
it with a professional air that nearly took 01dland*s 
breath away. 

“ Great Scott exclaimed the doctor. That I 
should live to see this I I tell you what it is, Priestley- 
I'll give you a bit of advice gratis. The cocktail habit 
is a most insidious one. Anyone will tell you that. 
Before you know where you are, you'll be giving cocktail 
parties to ail the youth and beauty of your 
acquaintance, ' ' 

* ‘ The success of such parties would depend upon my 
skill as a cocktail mixer," Dr. Priestley replied 
solemnly. "You shall give me your opinion upon 
that." 

He opened the mixer, and poured the contents into 
two glasses, one of which he offered to his guest. Old- 
land picked it up and eyed it doubtfully. The colour 
of the mixture was not inviting, being of a muddy 
greenish brown. And, in addition, it smelt of pepuer- 
mint. 

It occurred to Oldland that Dr. Priestley, brilliant 
scientist though he might be, would never make his 
fortune behind a cocktail bar. But he raised the glass 
to his lips, took a cautious sip of the mixture, and 
swallowed. It cost him a tremendous effort to control 
his facial muscles. " Well, all I can say is, Priestley, 
that's a new one on me!" he gasped. "You won't 
mind my suggesting it, I know. Haven't you overdone 
the bitters a trifie?" 

Dr. Priestley took a sip in his turn, and rolled it 
round his mouth. " It is a trifie bitter, perhaps," he 
replied, in the tone of an expert sampling a new and 
expensive drink. " I must confess tuat I vastly prefer 
sherry. And yet, from my own observation, J know 
that many people seem to derive great enjoyment from 
cocktails." 
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It rather depends on their Ingredients said Old- 
land, eyeing his glass with great disfavour. I shouldn’t 
like to hazard a guess what you’ve made this of. It’s 
most devilishly strong, and intensely bitter, and there’s 
a flavour of peppermint about it.” 

” I will give you the recipe with pleasure,” Dr. 
Priestley replied gently. ” You take equal parts of 
creme-de-meinthe and rum. To this you add a table- 
spoonful of ammoniated quinine, and a little ultramarine, 
to improve the colour.” 

” Oh, Lord I” Oldland groaned. ” You won’t be 
offended if I don’t drink the rest, will you? I know 
where you got that recipe from now, barring the ultra- 
marine, It’s that ghastly concoction that oki Hinchliffe 
took when he was suffering from influenza. I shouldn't 
be surprised, now that I’ve tasted it, if it hastened his 
death.” 

” Believe me, I did not inflict it upon you without a 
purpose,” Dr. Priestley replied. ” Put it away, and 
let me pour you out a glass of sherry.” 

After dinner, Dr. Priestley returned to the subject of 
his practical joke. ” My so-called cocktail was in the 
nature of a demonstration,” he said. ” You will allow 
that I tasted it myself, at the same time that I inflicted 
it upon you. What was the first impression that it made 
upon your palate?” 

Oldland shuddered. ” I can recall it now, even aftei 
the excellent dinner which you’ve just given me. What 
struck me first about it? Why, the horrible bitter taste. 
You don’t expect to find ammoniated quinine in a 
cocktail, you know,” 

” Yes, the bitterness of the quinine, and the after- 
taste of peppermint. That was exactly my experience. 
Now, this is the point upon which I am anxious for your 
pinion. Tf a small quantity of yet another ingredient, 
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itself intensely bitter, were added, would this addition 
be noticeable? 

Oldland shook his head. I'm quite sure it 
wouldn’t," he replied. "You couldn’t make the stuff 
any nastier, however hard you tried. And, if you’re 
expecting me to taste the result, I sincerely hope you 
won't try." 

" No, the tasting test is concluded," Dr. Priestley 
replied. " There remains the colour test. Will you 
excuse me for a moment?" 

Dr. Priestley went out, to return with a couple of test- 
tubes, labelled A and B. These he held up to the light. 
" The tube marked A contains the mixture as sampled 
by us before dinner," he said. " B contains a similar 
mixture, but without the addition of the ultramarine. 
Can you perceive any difference in colour betw’een 
them?" 

Oldland took the test-tubes, and examined them by 
reflected and transmitted light in turn. " B is possibly 
a shade greener than A," he said. " But the d&erence 
is so slight that nobody would notice it unless it was 
pointed out to them. I certainly can’t say that the 
ultramarine improves the colour much. Would it be 
indiscreet to ask what you are driving at, Priestley?" 

" This is the point that I wnsh to establish," Dr. 
Priestley replied gravely. " Whether or not the addition 
of a certain quantity of Iver's Vermin Killer to a mixture 
of rum, creme-de-menthe and ammoniated quinine 
would make any perceptible difference to its taste or 
colour." 

" Iver’s Vermin I^illerl" Oldland exclaimed. " Upon 
my word, Priestley, your taste in cocktails is getting 
more and more depraved. I never heard of the stuff. 
What’s it made of?" 

"It is a compound of flour, strychnine, and ultra- 
marine," Dr. Priestley replied. " Seriously, Oldland, 
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I should be glad if yoa would consider the point 1 hav^i 
just mentioned, and give me your opinion upon it/' 

Oldland shrugged his shoulders. The intricacies of his 
host's dispensing were beyond him. Well, I suppose 
it wouldn't," he said after a few moments' thought. 
“ The flour would produce a certain amount of turbidity, 
but that would be masked by the milkiness of the 
ammoniated quinine. The strychnine would dissolve in 
the alcohol, and, though strychnine is bitter, you 
couldn't make the stuff more bitter than it is already. 
The ultramarine would be tasteless, and, as you've 
demonstrated, would only make an imperceptible 
difference to the colour." 

"Is it not a lact that the gastric juices would 
decolourise ultramarine, so that no traces of the pigment 
would be found in the intestines after death?" 

" I believe it is," Oldland replied. " I seemed to 
remember reading that in a text-book somewhere. Look 
here, Priestley, can't you tell me straight out what you 
are driving at?" 

" Miss Venner purchased a quantity of Iver's Vermin 
Killer some four months before her uncle died." said Dr. 
Priestley quietly. 

Oldland nearly leapt from his chair. " The devil she 
did!" he exclaimed. " Now I see what you've been 
leading up to all this time. You think that she or her 
brother put some of the stuff into the uncle's medicine? 
By Jove,, that's a bright thought!" 

He frowned, and then burst out again impulsively. 
" It's no good, though. It simply won’t do, and there's 
an end of it: I thought of the possibility of strychnine 
poisoning as soon as I saw Hinchliffe, That's why I 
wouldn’t grant a certificate. But Faversham can't have 
been mistaken. It's a sheer downright impossibility. 
Listen to me once more, and I'll tiy to explain. 

* Faversham was mistaken in the case of poor Claver- 
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ton, I know, but that was an entirely different pair of 
shoes. The Hinchliffe business was absolutely straight- 
forward. He was definitely looking for evidence of 
strychnine. I had told him of my suspicions. An 
absolutely simple and reliable ^test for strychnine exists, 
which Faversham must have applied a thousand times. 
He applied this test in the case of Hinchliffe, and secured 
a negative result, in spite of repeated experiments. He 
told me so himself. Therefore I am completely satisfied 
that there were no traces of strychnine in Hinchliffe 's 
body. Which proves conclusively that he did not die 
of ^ychnine poisoning. I'm sorry, Priestley, but your 
most ingenious idea falls to the ground, and you might 
have spared me the taste of that filthy concoction." 

'' Then I must apologise for any inconvenience which 
I may have caused you," Dr. Priestley replied. Let 
us return to the subject of Venner's disappearance. I 
have acquired some further information on that point 
since we last discussed the matter." 

Oldland listened with the greatest interest while his 
host repeated the conversation he had had with Super- 
intendent Hanslet. Then, as Dr. Priestley concluded by 
describing the signature on the ten-ponnd note, he 
laughed mirthlessly. " It seems to me, Priestley, that 
the whole thing is a hopeless tangle," he remarked. 
" How can you account for Charles Alcott being mixed 
up in the affair? Coincidence, eh? Or have you 
evolved, as usual, some masterly theory which explains 
all the circumstances?" 

" I have evolved a theory," Dr. Priestley replied 
slowly. " It is, however, open to at l^ist one grave 
objection. But, nevertheless, I should be glad of your 
opinion upon it." 

Again Oldland listened, but this time with an in- 
credulous smile. " Most ingenious, Priestley," was Ms 
comment. " But it won't do, you know. It seems to me 
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utterly uxipossible that Alcott*s death should have been 
rcntrived, as you put it. In fact, if you don’t mind my 
iiaying so, this theory of yours is on a parallel with your 
demonstration of how old Hinchliffe might have been 
poisoned. With your brilliant powers of deduction, you 
have adequately accounted for two murders. The snag 
is, that in both cases we know that no murder was 
committed." 

Dr. Priestley smiled. " A legitimate criticism. Old- 
land," he replied. " But destructive, rather than con- 
structive. Can you suggest any alternative theory?" 

Oldland threw up his hands in mock despair. " What 
have I done to be numbered among the wise men?" he 
exclaimed. " The whole thing is utterly beyond me. 
You all seem to be at sixes and sevens. Hanslet, 
apparently, has got hold of the idea that Vermer has been 
murdered by the fair Christine, but can’t produce the 
body. You have just tried to persuade me that Venner 
murdered first his uncle and then Alcott. You can 
produce the bodies but the facts prove that neither of 
them was murdered. Meanwhile, I might point out that 
Venner 's whereabouts remain as much of a mystery 
as ever." 

" Then what would you suggest?" Dr. Priestley 
asked. 

" Suggest? Why, that you should drop the whole 
thing. You're trying to detect a crime of which there is 
no evidence that it was evtir committed. You don't even 
know who's the criminal and who's the victim. That’s 
how it seems to me. Drop it, Priestley, if only for the 
sake of your friends. Fm getting as sick of the name 
of Venner as Faversham was long ago," 

He poured himself out a whisky and soda, and held 
it to his lips. Let's drown Venner for good and all, 
shall we?" 
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Superintendent Hansiet, as Dr. Priestley had per- 
ceived, was not greatly impressed by what the latter had 
tcfe him regaring Charles Alcott. His belief that 
Ve?mer had been murdered for the sake of the money 
which he had been carrying remained unshaken. 

He said as much to Jarrold, on the day following his 
visit to Westboume Terrace. “ The chap was done in, 
that's as clear as daylight. And that sister of his was 
at the back of it, ten to one. If not, if he was just 
knocked on the head by some stray crook, it's possible 
that this fellow Alcott was the man. I think I'd 
run dov^m to Weyford, and get that story at first hand," 

Thus it came about that Hanslet interview^ed Sergeant 
Blewitt, But the sergeant could tell him no more than 
he had already told Dr. Priestley. He described the 
finding of the body, and the inquest. But, beyond that, 
he had nothing fresh to report. 

Hanslet listened to him with ill-concealed impatience. 
" Yes, yes!" he e.^claimed. That's all right enough. 
But what sort of a chap was this Charles Alcott? That's 
what I want to find out." 

" He must have been quite respectable, sir," Blewitt 
replied. " As I've just told you, he had been an assis- 
tant to Sir Alured Faversham, who's got a house a couple 
of miles outside the town." 

" Yes, I know. But that was seven years ago. A man 
might be butler to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
turn into a crook after he had left Lambeth Palace. 
Don't yon know an37thing about Alcott except that?" 

Nothing at all, I’m afraid, sir," replied Blewitt. 

He was a stranger to these parts. Nobody about here 
had ever seen him before." 

" It’s a pity steps w-ere not taken at the time to find 
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out where he came from/' Hanslet grumbled. “ Still, 
&,at can’t he helped now, I suppose. I’d like to »ic those 
bits of paper you found in his pocket." 

Blewitt produced them. " You’re not the first person 
wlio’s seci\ them lately, sir,” he rcinarkcd. I had a 
fanny old boy down here not long ago, who told me he 
was a friend of Sir Alurcd’s and asked to see them. Dr. 
Priestley, be said his name was. Wore glasses, and 
looked as if he couldn’t see very well."’ 

Hanslet laughed shortly. Couldn't see very well!" 
he exclaimed. " Don't you nm away with that idea. 
Sergeant. 1 wish 1 could see halt as far through a brick 
wall as the Professor can. What did he say about these 
papers?" 

" He <iidri’t say much, sir. He remarked that the 
ink of this letter from Akott’s father was badly taded. 
And then he took it and smelt it. arul asked it it had 
been disinfected," 

" Smelt it, did he?" replied Hanslet. He held the 
paper to his nose and sniffeci it himself. " It smell 
a bit queer, certainly, l.»o<>k here, do you mind if I 
bonow this letter lor a day or two? I’ll give you a 
receipt for it, ot course." 

Blewitt raised no ot>jection, and the Superintendent 
brought the letter back with him to Scotland Ya:rd, 
where he handed it over to a certain expert wtio special* 
ised in forged documents. " There’s something fishy 
about this letter," he said. " I don’t exactly know 
what it is, but you’ll find out, no doubt. You might have 
a look at it. and let me know." 

Hanslet felt pretty certain, from the interest which 
Dr. Priestley had displayed in the letter, that it was not 
so straightforward as it seemed. And his suspicions were 
correct. A couple of days later the expert came to see 
him, bringing the letter, whieJh he bandied as though it 
were some object ot value. 
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'' Quite an interesting document, in its way// ne said. 

Somebody has monkeyed with it since the 

original writer's hands. The heading and the s^^ajure, 

‘ Hy. Alcott/ are genuine enough. But that's 
left of the original letter. The rest is a fake." 

" What do you mean, a fake?" asked Hanslet. 

“ I'll try to explain. This letter isn't what was written 
by Hy. Alcott, whoever he may be. An uneducated 
man, certainly, who used a very cheap ink. The sort 
of stuff that doesn't penetrate the paper to any depth, 
but merely leaves a mark on the surface. And, if you 
know how. it's very easy to remove those surface 
markings. 

" If you look at this letter, you'll see that the heading, 

‘ 10 Silver Lane, Barnsley,' is at the head of the paper, 
and the signature, ‘ Hy. Alcott,' very near the bottom. 
The message part of it is so widely spaced that it fills 
up the rest of the sheet. In fact, the space between the 
lines is greater than that between the first line of the 
heading, ' lo Silver Lane,' and the second line, 

' Barnsley.' " 

"Yes, I see that," said Hanslet. " What's the 
idea?" 

" Just this. Hy. Alcott wrote a fairly closely spaced 
hand, as the heading shows. His original letter was a 
good deal longer than the existing one, which brought 
his signature down to the bottom of the page. The 
existing letter had therefore to be widely spaced, in 
order to fill the page naturally, 

" Now the letter fairly stinks of chlorine. I have 
tested it chemically, and found that ifc has been sub- 
jected to some powerful bleaching agent. During the 
bleaching process, the heading and signature were pro- 
tected in some way, and were not affected. But the 
body of the original letter has been completely bleached 
away, so that it is invisible to the eye. And on the 
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blank space thus produced the existing message has been 
written. And the handwriting is not that of Hy. Alcott, 
though it is quite a competent imitation of it.'" 

“You mean that the letter is a forgery?*' Hanslet 
asked. 

I do. I'm sorry to say that I can’t give you the text 
of the original letter. It is too far gone for any methods 
of recovery that I know of. But I have been able, by 
means which 1 need not explain, to decipher a word 
here and there. In the first place, the original letter did 
not begin ' Dere Son ’ but ‘ Dere Sir ! ' 

** There is a reference to a son, though. I managed to 
make out three words together which look like ‘ only son 
Chas.' Then a little farther on there’s a word which is 
unmistakably * War.’ Two or three lines farther down 

there is another group, which I read as ‘ a few shil ’ 

Finally, the original letter ends * Yrs respek ' Here’s 

a piece of tracing-paper, the exact size of the letter, on 
which 1 have written the words I have managed to 
decipher. If you put that over the letter, it shows you 
where the words occurred in the original." 

Hanslet thanked the expert, and put the letter and the 
tracing-paper away in a drawer. It did not seem to him 
to have any particular significance. The bleaching out 
of the old letter and the writing of the new was obviously 
the work of Charles Alcott. Just the sort of dodge a 
laboratory assistant would be up to. 

Yes, that was it, of course. The motive of the forgery 
was apparent from the wording of it. An invalid father, 
sorely disappointed that his son could not get home for 
Christmas I What an irresistible appeal to a soft-hearted 
employer. No doubt Charles Alcott had prepared the 
forgery, with tears in his eyes and a request for a week's 
holiday. Yes, and perhaps his fare to Barnsley and 
back. Quite a neat dodge, in its way. 

But, as a clue to the whereabouts of the missing 
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Venner, the letter was disappointing. It revealed that 
Charles Alcott had not been above a little mild decep- 
tion, certainly. But a man might execute a little harm- 
less forgery without being a potential murderer. 

The more Hanslet considered the matter, the more 
convinced he became that Charles Alcott had nothing 
to do with Venner's disappearance. There was nothing 
for it but to go to the fountain-head, and interview 
Christine Venner for himself. 

His first attempt to do so met with a severe check. 
Christine Venner received him politely enough. But, 
when she discovered his business, her manner immedi- 
ately became distant. “ I can tell you nothing about 
my brother. Superintendent,'" she said. My solicitor, 
Mr. Coleforth, has told me to answer no questions about 
him exc<=*pt in his presence." 

So an interview was arranged at Coleforth "s office. 
The atmosphere was impropitious. Coleforth sat at his 
desk, with Christine Venner on a chair close beside him, 
and a window at her back. Hanslet was forced to take 
a chair opposite to them. And it was Coleforth who 
opened the conversation. “ I understand, Superin- 
tendent, that you wish to interrogate my client,"" he 
said. " You are aware, of course, that she cannor be 
compelled to answer any question to which she may 
take objection?"" 

" I am aware of that,’" Hanslet replied stiffiy. And 
with that he put the questions which he had already 
prepared. 

But Christine Venner adhered to her original state- 
ment. Ernest Venner had come home from his office 
on November 15th rather earlier than usual. He had 
gone out again shortly afterwards, carrying nothing but 
a small attach6 case, which he was in the habit of taking 
with him to and from the office. He had told her that 
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he woulfl not be back till late, and that was the last 
occasion on which ^he had seen him, 

‘ * By the expression * he would not be back till late ’ 
you understood your brother's intention was to return 
that night?" Hansiet asked. 

I did. 1 was very much astonished next morning 
to lind that he had not come back." 

You say that he was carrying an attach^ case. Have 
you any idea as to what it contained?" 

She shook her head, "Not the slightest. Business 
papers, I suppose. He always carried it about with 
him," 

" But surely he was not in the habit of taking it with 
him when he went out in the evening? " Hanslct asked. 

" Not if he was going to dinner, or anything like that, 
of course. As he had case with him, I supposed that 
he was going to some business appointment. He didn't 
tell me whore he was going, and I did not ask." 

" Do you know how much money your brother had 
with him when he left home?" 

" I haven't the slightest idea. We never discussed 
money matters together." 

" What did you do that evening, Miss Venner, after 
your brother had gone out?" 

I didn't stay at home and sit up for him. I had 
an engagement, and went out myself very soon after 
he had gone." 

" Will you tell me where you went to?" Hansiet saw 
her glance towards Mr, Coleforth, and before she could 
reply the solicitor interposed, " You need not answer 
that question, Miss Venner," he said. 

Hansiet did not press the point. " As you please," 
he said. " Is it a fact, Miss Venner, that you have seen 
or heard nothing whatever of your brother since the 
evening of November 15th?" 
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Nothing whatever, from the moment he left the 
flat/' 

And you have not been able to form the slightest 
idea of what has become of him?" 

" Not the remotest. He took nothing with him except 
his little attache case. But, though I have looked all 
through his clothes and things, I can't find anything 
that suggests where he might have gone to/' 

" Thank you, Miss Venner. I need not trouble yon 
any further.'' Hanslet rose and picked up his hat. Then, 
as if as an afterthought, he asked, “ Are you troubled 
with mice at Clewer Street, Miss Venner?" 

" Mice ! " she exclaimed. " Whatever makes you ask 
that. Superintendent? We were at one time, I remem* 
ber, but I don't think there are any there now." 

Hanslet, by his manoeuvre, had managed to get a full 
view of her face as he put this last question. Rather 
to his disappointment, her only expression had become 
one of intense surprise. He left the office, and went 
back to Scotland Yard in no very good humour. 

“ It's no good, Jarrold," he said, having summoned 
the Inspector to a consultation. " I couldn't get any* 
thing more out of that girl. She stuck to hex original 
story, and wouldn't budge. There was just one thing. 
She told me that she went out on the evening of Venner's 
disappearance, but Coleforth wouldn't let her tell me 
where she went to. And he knew ail right, I could see 
that." 

“ She may have followed her brother/' Jarrold 
suggested. 

“ I shouldn't wonder. I expect she knew well 
enough wffiere he was bound for, though she swears she 
didn't. And now, what the devil are we to do next? 
We can't take any decided steps until we find the body, 
and we haven’t the slightest idea where to look for that. 
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I)ash it I I vvinh Sir Alured hadn't been at the Professor’s 
that evening I" 

Jarrold glanced at him. Sorry, but I don't quite 
follow," he remarked. ^ 

No, 1 don't .suppose you do. 1 was at the Pro- 
fessor's a few days after Venner disappeared, and 
P'aversham was there. We got talking about the case, 
and he .said that it was obvious that Venner had just 
cleared out of his own accord. His arguments sounded 
so convincing at the time that 1 felt he must be right. 
Of course I didn’t know about the vermin killer or the 
money Venner had drawn from the bank then,” 

” Nor did Sir Alured Faversham,” .said Jarrold. 
” Perhaps ho would ha\'c changed his opinion if he 
had.” 

” Yes, but don't you sec? Faversham is the sort of 
man one can't help listening to. And, after that evening, 
thinking he was rigid, I didn't worry my head much 
about Venner, I didn't try to trace his movements after 
he left the flat, for instance. And now, of course, it's far 
too late. Who would renicinber seeing a casual stranger 
three months ago? It seems to me that we're fairly 
beaten, unless the body turns up. And the chances of 
that, after all this time, are not very great. 1 think I'll 
go and have another word with the Professor this 
evening.” 

He carried out his intention, taking with him the letter 
tound on Charles Alcott's body, and the sheet of 
tracing-paper. Dr. Priestley seemed glad enough to 
see him, but did not inquire the reason of his visit. It 
was left to Planslet to open the conversation, which he 
did by describing his interview with Christine Venner 
in Mr. Coleforth's presence. 

Dr. Priestley listened patiently. ” And what conclu- 
sions did you come to as a result of your interview? ” he 
asked. 
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" Nothing very definite, I’m afraid. In fact, Pro- 
fessor, I don’t mind tdiing you that I was a bit 
disappointed. I expected her to feel rather a\\kward at 
some of my questions, but she didn’t seem to. in fact, 
if she was lying, she’s a better liar than any woman I’ve 
ever had to interrogate. But I’d like to know where it 
was she went to that evening.” 

” I think I can hazard a guess at that,” replied Dr. 
Priestley. ” Would it astonish you to learn that she 
is on such friendly terms with Mr. Coleforth that she 
addresses him as ’ Willy ’ ? ” 

” What? That old ruin?” Hanslet exclaimed. ” i 
thought they were as thick as thieves when 1 was shown 
in, but I didn’t guess it was as bad as that. I’m sur- 
prised at her, that’s all I’ve got to say. You mea^i, 

I suppose, that you think they went out together some- 
\frh<"re that evening?” 

1 should not be surprised. I know from personal 
observation that they are in the habit of going out 
together. And that, I think, would account for Mr. Cole- 
forth’s interruption. He is not anxious, I expect, for 
their intimacy to become known at present.” 

Maybe,” replied Hanslet, with an air of discourage- 
ment. ” If that's so, it doesn’t help me to find out 
what’s become of Venner, does it? Oh, by the way, 
Professor, there’s something I want to show you. I went 
down to Weyford to see if I €ould find out anything 
definite about that chap Charles Alcott you were telling 
me about. You remember that letter from his father?” 

I remember it well. It struck me when I saw it that 
it had been tampered with.” 

‘'Tampered with! I should think it had been, i 
gave it to our expert, and this is what he told me.” 

Dr. Priestley listened in silence to the expert’s report, 
then took th<j tracing paper and the letter, and fitted 
one over the other. He stared at these so long that 
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Hansh'l Mi coiisi rained tt* inlcirupt liis reverie. “ Seema 
to worry yon a bit, Proftssor?*' he ventured. 

It extraordinary T' Dr. Priestley replied slowly. 
" You see th(‘ significance of this? The original letti* 
though written by Henry Alcott, was not written to his 
son. 'Oh^ questions immediately arise, who altered the 
letter to its prestant form, and for what purpose? And 
how did it find its way into Charles AlcotPs pocket?'" 

My idea is that Charles Alcott altered it as an 
excuse for asking for a holiday," replied Hanslet, 
" Anyhow. I don’t see that it matters much to anybody, 
1 only brought it along to show you, as a curiosity.” 

" i do not think that Charles Alcott can have altered 
it. Why should he have kept it for so long after it must 
have served his purpose? I ascertained while I was in 
Barnsley, that Henry Alcott was in the habit of writing 
begging letters, and sending them to people whose names 
and addresses he saw mentioned in the newspaper. The 
yords which your expert deciphered from the original 
’se<fm to suggest that it was one of these. Tt might have 
read something like this— T will not attempt to reproduce 
Henry Alcott's peculiar grammar or phraseology: 

** ' Derf. Sir, 

" ‘ I venture to write to you in hope that you will 
be kind enough to render me some assistance. 1 am 
an old man, witbotit friends or relations to help me, since 
I have lost tny only son Chas., who was drowned at sea 
while serving his country in the Great War. I am 
completely destitute, and my disability, due to an 
accident sustained many years ago, prevents me from 
seeking even light work. If you could sec your way 
to assisting me, even with a few shillings, I should be 
most heartily grateful. 

* I am, Sir, 

Yrs respecktfully, 

‘‘ ' Hy. Atcoxx." * 
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' I do not suggest tiiat was the wording of the letter, 
cr anything like it. But it probably conve}^ a rough 
idea of its sense. It would be extremely interesting to 
know who ^as the recipient of that letter/’ 

Hanslet considered this point. It was always expedi- 
ent to humour the Professor, even when he insisted upon 
attacMng undue importance to tribes, “ You seemed 
to think, the other day, that there might be some con- 
nection between this Charles Alcott and Venner,” said 
the Superintendent at last. Now you tell me that 
Henry Alcott was in the habit of sending that sort of 
letter to people whose names he saw in the papers. Vcn- 
ner’s name w^as pretty prominently in the papers at the 
time of the inquest on his unde.’* 

Dr. Priestley shook hb head. Heruy Alcott had 
been dead seven months by then,” he replied. 

Well, then, Venner can’t have had anything to 
do with it. In fact. Professor, snce there was no address 
with this letter, I can’t quite see how we are going to- 
guess who it was sent to.” 

No. Unfortunately, we vannot guess that. But the 
motive for the alteration of the letter to its present 
form is easier to determine. I have always believed 
that it was in the interest of somebody to ensure that 
the body of Charles Alcott should be identified beyond 
question. The fragment of envelope addressed to Sir 
Alured Faversham was the first precaution. But sup- 
pose that, for any reason, Faversham had been pre- 
vented from going to Weyford to identify the body? 
This possibility had to be guarded against, and there- 
fore a second precaution was necessary. This iettar, 
ostensibly from Henry Alcott to his son, was this secxind 
precaution. Anyone reading it, and knowing that the 
dead man’s shirt was marked ‘ Chas. Alcott,’ would 
naturally assume from the letter that he was the son of 
•Henry Alcott,” 
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Well* as it happens, the letter wasn’t necessary/’ 
Ihmslet replit'd, “ They told me at Weyforcl that Sir 
Alnred was able to identify the chap at once. But 
yoi/re not sngpt‘sting, arc you. Professor, tha^t somebody 
happeiietl to come along when the man was lying by 
the roadside and put these bits o£ paper in his pocket?" 

1 think that the circumstances surrounding Charles 
Alcolt's death have never yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained/' 

Idanslct shrugged his shoulders. “ Well, the people 
on the spot are iiappy enough about it/' he replied. 

And after all, tlu;y investigated the matter at the 
time, ril admit that i/s a queer thing about that letter, 
but 1 still tliink that Charles Alcott himself must have 
faked it. He may have had some reason for wanting 
to carry about with him something which would prove 
his identity. He was a bit of a shady customer, I fancy. 
Nobody seems to know where he came from that even- 
ing. Anyhow, I'rofessor, I didn't come here this even- 
ing to worry you about Cdiarles Alcott. What I really 
want to know is wlu'iher you have any further sug- 
gestions to make about Venner?" 

‘'1 have nothing to add to the suggestions which I 
have already made," Dr, Priestley replied. 

Then I shan't trouble myself axxy more about the 
case/' Hanslet said, with almost an air of relief. 

Heaven knows there arc plenty of other things to 
be done without looking for a man who may be alive 
or may be dead,” 

” Does that imply that the police will automatically 
lose all interest in Venner's di.sappearance?” Dr. 
Priestley asked. 

” Not exactly that. It means that we shall take no 
active steps unless something fresh turns up. But, as 
I was saying the other day, the Yard never forgets, nor 
does it ever lose sight of a case. The records are always 
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there ready for reference at any time. But somehow, 
I feel that it will be a long time before anyone has 
occasion to turn up the Venner file again.” 

Hansletft stayed talking for a little longer before he 
left the house. When he had gone. Dr. Priestley took 
out his own dossier relating to the Venner case, and 
turned its contents over idly. The disappearance of 
Venner was surrounded with as much mystery as it 
had been when he had drawn up his first sheet of notes. 
More, perhaps, for since then stray particles of evi- 
dence had accumulated which it seemed impossible to 
fit together. 

Dr. Priestley frowned. He hated, beyond anjhhing 
else, the abandonment of an unsolved problem. But 
in this case, persistence was becoming very like obstin- 
acy. His friends were sick of the whole thing. Favers- 
ham had said as much, long ago. Even Oldland had 
recommended him to forget it. And now Superintendent 
Hanslet, representing the police, had decided to relegate 
the case to the oblivion of a pigeon-hole. 

Surely, Dr. Priestley thought, it was high time that 
he should find a new problem upon which to exercise 
his ingenuity. He looked at the papers in front of him 
regretfully, then impatiently pushed them aside. 

The evening paper lay on his desk, and he opened it 
at random. But the news it contained failed to capture 
his attention. The strange series of puzzles, of which 
Venner was the centre, refused to be dismissed from 
his mind. The paper dropped from his hand, and for 
a long time he sat with head thrown back, staring at 
the ceiling. 

At last he frowned sharply, started from his chair, 
and began a restless pacing of the room. His agitation 
displayed itself in his every movement. From time to 
time he glanced at the dossier, with an expression of 
•aversion and horror. 
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llunu impulsivt'ly, he gatliercd up the papers, 
rnimplini; llunn as he did so with the nervous energy of 
his fiiigvrs. ! le tore them across and across, then pressed 
the fragments into the dying fire upon the luwirlh. They 
charred, and then hurst into Hame. 

Not: until the last vestige of ash had disappeared did 
Dr. Prie.st!ey turn away, and go slowly upstairs to 
bed. 
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V 

THE DUEL 

I 

For the next few days Dr. Priestley was possessed by a 
demon of industry. He set to work upon a new scientific 
treatise, which demanded the most elaborate research, 
and he scarcely allowed either himself or his secretary 
time for meals and sleep. 

This period lasted tor a fortnight, and might have 
continued indefinitely, but for Oidland, who literally 
forced his way into Dr. Priestley’s study. Look here, 
Priestley!” he said, after a rapid glance at his old 
friend. ” I don’t know what you’re playing at, these 
days, but it’s got to stop. Merefield has been telling 
me that you’re working yourself to death, and 1 can 
see with half an eye the effect it’s having on you. Go 
a bit easier, like a good chap. We’re none of us as 
young as we were, you know.” 

Dr. -Priestley frowned. His face was certainly lined 
and haggard, and he looked as if he had not been .sleep- 
ing properly. ” It is no part of Merefield ’s duties to con- 
sult you on the subject of my health, Oidland,” he 
said coldly. 

” Rot!” exclaimed Oidland. ” You're lucky to have 
a secretary who’s capable of looking after you properly. 
Now look here. You’ve shut yourself away from every- 
body for goodness knows how long, and I don’t sup- 
pose you’ve been out of this stuffy room all that time. 
Too busy, you say. Yes, I know, but you’ll break 
down, like any fool who doesn’t know how to take care 
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turnsseii, it you keep this up. I don't ask you to stop 
orking, but to take a rest occasionally. And I'm going 
see that you do it, too. Here and now I invite myself 
dine with you to-morrow evening/' ^ 

OldiatKi's emphatic manner was irresistible, and Dr. 
riestiey's stern expression relaxed a trifle, Hard 
ork never killed anybody yet/' he replied. How- 
ver, under the circumstances 1 have no option but to 
eg you to accept your own invitation." 

" Good!" Oldland exclaimed. " I'll be round at the 
sual time." And without wasting any more words he 
•xnt away. But when he got home, he rang up Sir 
. lured F a versliarn , 

" Hallo, that you, Faversliam? Look here, I've just 
^n to see Priestley, and I don't like the look ot him. 
fe's been shutting bim.self up with those confounded 
ooks of hia. Preparing some epoch-making work or 
•ther, Meretield tells me. What he wants is a little cheer- 
ul conversation to shake him up a bit." 

" I'm glad you've seen him," Faversham replied. 
'I've rung him up once or twice, and suggested going 
ound, but he put me off every time." 

" He'd have put me ofl, if I'd given him the chance. 
%ut 1 didn't. I just butted in and invited myself to 
inner with him to-morrow. I'm bound to say that he 
greed, not too ungraciously. And since I'm going to 
poll his evening for him anyhow, he can't resent you 
dowing in afterwards. Why don't you look in and help 
ae out? It'll do him the world of good to have some- 
Mody to talk to/' 

" All right. I don't mind looking in about ten o'clock 
or an hour or so. But if he chucks us both out, it'll 
your fault/' 

Oldland said nothing of his conspiracy when he 
eached Westbourne Terrace on the following evening, 
first, he found it very difficult to interest Dr. Priest^ 
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ley in any subject which he could hit upon. His host, 
though courteous enough, seemed to have his mind 
tixed upon something inaccessibly remote. That con- 
founded treatise, Oldland supposed. 

But as dinner came to an end, and they adjourned to 
the study. Dr. Priestley became more like his normal 
self. He seemed to make an effort to concentrate his 
thoughts upon Oldland ’s conversation, and though he 
took no great part in it, he listened with intelligent in- 
terest to his guest’s stories. And then, shortly after ten 
o’clock, Faversham was announced. 

Dr. Priestley frowned at the arrival of this second 
visitor. Oldland, watching him, believed for the 
moment that his scheme had failed, and that Dr. Priest- 
ley was going to tell the parlourmaid that he could not 
see Faversham. But after a moment or two, the frown 
relaxed, and he nodded. “ Show Sir Alured in, Mary,” 
he said. ” And bring the sherry.” 

Faversham came in, and tactfully made no allusion 
to his previous attempts. I thought I’d look round 
on the chance that you wouldn't be too busy for a chat,” 
he said. ” Hallo, Oldland, you here too. Excellent. 
You won’/ either of you mind if I talk shop, will you? 

I came ^jzioss a very queer thing the other day, which 
ought ''j interest you both.” 

He plunged into a long description of a very curious 
case upon which he had been consulted. To Oldland’s 
satisfaction. Dr. Priestley seemed to display a vivid 
interest in his account. He listened attentively, putting 
in questions from time to time. 

But at last the subject was exhausted, and silence fell 
upon the room. Oldland saw the shadows settle once 
more upon Dr. Priestley’s face, and searched his mind 
desperately for some fresh topic. He could think of 
nothing better than that now forgotten subject which 
rihe three of them had so often discussed in that very 
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room. '* Have yon ever thought any about that 
chap Venn<‘r. he asked abruptly. 

Dr. Priestley’s fare contracted nervously. “ I have 
put that case entirely out of my nnnd/' he replied. 

But 01 (Hand was not to l»e put off, “ Just m well/' 
he said. You came to the t'onrhision that the problem 
was insoluble, of course^” 

Dr. Ihdestley seemed not to hear the question. He 
glanced at the fire, then got, up and put a log upon it 
with exaggerated care, flames sliot up round it be- 
fore he spoke, On thr coulrary , I put the pioblens 
out of my mind I had succef^ijd in solving a 

to my complete satisfaction. But for certain rciawxv. 
f do not propose to discuss that fwdution with ytm/’ 

This devastating remark uas tnliowed by an avkward 
silence. It was Pavershain vidio came tr» th^- rescue 
By the way, Priestley/’ he said. *' VVhen I was at 
the Home Oilicc the otlier rUy, 1 hi^rd a y»ui wMch 
ought to amuse you. It was the :'>creiary him 

self who told it to me. He saui 

This story to others, and after i while a geniai 
atmosphere was rtstored. And tlien a canw 

that Oldiand was wanted on the telephone. He held a 
brief conversatu’in and then hmrie^l bark to the study. 

Sorry, Prietstley/' he said, '* I shall have to de^ir 
off. Urgent call from one of my patiexits. Many thanks 
for a very pleasant fvening."' 

Favcrsharri stayed on. His fund of stoiieii was not 
-xhansted. But they came to an end mt l&Sft. Titni after 
a silence, during which he poured out t glass of sherry, 
he asked, '* Does your disinclination to discus* tlie !»oln- 
tion of the Venner proWaopt with Dldlmnd extend to id« 
as well?'" 

For some moments Dr, Priestly made no reply* He 
seemed to be considering what answer he should make: 
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And when he spoke, it was in a completely dispassionate 
tone. “ No, I do not think that it extends to you.*’ 

'' Then I would very much like to hear it,” said 
Favershamfc ” I confess that I never believed that a 
solution w’ouid be found.” 

” You shall hear the solution that I have arrived at.” 
Dr. Priestley replied gravely. “For many reasons, 1 
do not expect you to agree that it is the correct one. But 
you shall judge for yourself. 

“ Vermer’s disappearance was the second act in a 
drama which began some months before. In the early 
part of last year, his financial position was desperate. 
He had liabilities which he could not meet, and there 
was no prospect of his business affairs improving. He 
dared not ask his uncle for assistance, knowing that it 
would be refused. Nor had he any expectations from 
his uncle, for at that time Mr. Hincbliffe had made a 
will, leaving his fortune to Christine Venner. 

“ Venner, faced with bankruptcy, resolved upon a 
very desperate course. His first step was to endeavour 
to persuade his unde to alter his will in his own favour. 
This was not so difficult as might have appeared at 
first sight. Mr. Hincbliffe was not an old man, and had 
no idea of saving money for his heirs. He did not anti- 
cipate that much of his fortune w^ould be left at his 
death. It was therefore immaterial to him who was his 
normal heir.” 

Faversham nodded. “ I don’t know where you 
gathered all this information, Priestley,” he said. ” But 
you may be right. My acquaintance with Hincbliffe did 
not begin until after his death.*’ 

“ My information is from a source which i consider 
reliable. But to continue. Venner became aware that 
his uncle*s solicitor, Mr. Coieforth, was desirous of 
manying his sister. He conveyed this information to 
Mr. Hincbliffe, insinuating that Coleforth*s object was 

P 
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a pureiy mercenary one. As Venner had anticipated, 
this so annoyed Hinchliffe that he promptly altered his 
will in his nephew's favour. More, I think, to spite 
Coleforth than with any intention that Venner should 
derive any heneht. 

' * This was early in May. Four days earlier a rather 
curious incident had occurred- Miss Venner had bought 
two tins of Ivor's Vexinin Killer. She did this quite 
openly and made no difficulty about signing the 
chemist's poison book. Iver's Vermin Killer consists, 
as you may know, of a mixture of dour and strychnine, 
with ultramarine added as a colouring agent." 

" Did Oldland know that when he refused to sign 
Hinchliffe's death reitihcate?" asked Faversham, fin 
gering hLs glass thoughtfully. 

" He did not. The discoveiy was not made until after 
Venner’s disappearance. I am not inclined to attach 
any significance to the actual purchase of the Vermin 
Killer. Miss Venner probably bought it for a perfectly 
legitimate purpose, that of killing mice. She probably 
used one of the tins for this purpose, and put the other 
ashle. Her brother saw it, and it suggested to him a 
means of furthering hib designs. 

" However, to return 1o Mr. Hinchliffe. After a stay 
in Scotland, he d#^dtk‘d m spend August at the Mermaid 
Hotel, Bindon-omSea, which he had previously visited. 
Venner. learning of dhs, went to see the pmpnetor, Mr. 
Millington, shortly before his uncle's arrival. He ex- 
pressed solicitude for his uncle's health, and gave Mil- 
lington instructions how to act in case his uncle should 
be taken ill under his roof. 

" Those iastructions seemed reasonable enough. 
Millington was to send a telegram to Venner, and call 
in a doctor. But as it happened, Hinchliffe had a violent 
dislike of the medical profession, amounting almost to 
mania, a fact of which Venner was fully aware. 
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As it happened, Hinchliffe, towards the end of 
August, contracted a severe influenza cold. He sent for 
some ammoniated quinine, which he mixed with his 
favourite d^ink, rum and creme-de-menthe. But since 
this treatment did not appear to afford him much relief, 
Millington thought proper to act upon Venner's in- 
structions. 

The result, as Venner had foreseen, wus a violent 
scene. Hinchliffe, furious at the mention of a doctor, 
and considering that Millington was guilty of inter- 
fering with his personal affairs, threatened to leave the 
hotel at once, and took steps to do so. Venner appeared 
at the critical moment, accompanied by his sister. He 
probably thought that her persuasion would be mere 
efficacious than his own. But very little persuasion was 
actually required to induce Hinchliffe to return with 
the Venners to their flat in London. 

Here the course of ammoniated quinine, taken in 
rum and creme-de-menthe, was continued. But Hinch- 
liffe did not recover. He was seized with the symptoms 
which Oldland has described, and died on September 
3rd.'’ 

Paver sham stifled a yawn. All this is ancient his- 
tory, Priestley 1” he exclaimed. I really don't see 
that it helps to solve the mystery of Veimer's disappear- 
ance. Hinchliffe died, as you say. Oldland considered 
the circumstances suspicious, and I was appointed to 
carry out a post-mortem. As a result, I found that 
Hinchliffe died of tetanus, the infection having almost 
certainly been acquired through an injury to the hand. 
Venner explained at the inquest that the injury had 
been caused by a broken wing of the car he was driv- 
ing when he fetched his uncle from Bindon-on-Sea. " 

So I understand. But it is a remarkable fact that 
a garage attendant tore his hand on the same wing, 
•shortly afterwards, without sustaining any ill effect." 
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'' Oh, there's nothing in that," Faversham replied, 
shrugging his shoulders. " The fellow's natural resis-' 
tance to infection was greater than Ilinchliffe's, that’s 
all/’ r 

" Possibly. But it is a remarkable thing that, after 
Venner liad laid his plans so caret uliy, his uncle should 
have dit^d of tetanus, accidentally acquired. It would 
have been so easy tor Venner to have added the Vermin 
Killer to tlie ammoniated quinine mixture. It would 
have made only an imperceptible ditference to its taste 
or smell/’ 

" Ikit, damn it, Priestley, 1 tell you he didn't!" 
Faversham exclaimed angrily. " You don’t think I’m 
such an incompetent fool as not to be able to detect the 
presence of strychnine if it existed, do you? Especially 
when Oldland had told me that strychnine was the very 
thing he suspected?" 

" 1 am jKjrfectly satisfied that you made no mistake 
in deciding the cause of Ilinchliffe's death/’ Dr. Priest- 
ley replied. " But let us return to Venner. He was 
now not only relieved from his financial embarrassments, 
but he had become a comparatively wealthy man. Curi- 
ously enough, however, he displayed no signs of relief. 
His mind, as I am credibly informed, seemed more 
disturbed than ever. Under the circumstances, this can- 
not be attributed to grief at liis uncle’s death. It would 
almost seem as though he was in some way responsible 
for what had happened." 

" Still harping on the same string!" Faver.sham ex- 
claimed. " He was probably upset by the inquest, and 
all the fuss attaching to it." 

" 1 hardly think that was the whole cause of Jxis 
distress. However, he took steps to meet his liabilities. 
And at the earliest possible opportunity, he drew no less 
a sum than thirty thousand pounds from the bank. This* 
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was during the afternoon of November 15th. And that 
evemng he disappeared.” 

“ Well, surely that goes to prove what 1 said aJl 
along,” I^versham remarked. ” He fully intended to 
disappear. And, naturally, he couldn't clear out with- 
out taldng a substantial sum of money with him.” 

” I do not think that he intended to disappear. I 
think that he drew this money in order to pay somebody 
who had a claim upon him. And I think that person 
had stipulated that payment was to be made in cur- 
rency which could not easily be traced. In ail probab- 
ility, he had an appointment to hand over the thirty 
thousand pounds on the evening of November 15th and 
he was on his way to keep that appointment when he 
left home,” 

This is getting interesting,” said Faversham quietly. 
” Have you been able to guess where Venner's meeting 
with this unknown person was to take place?” 

Dr. Priestley hesitated. He picked up a pencil, and 
after several attempts, succeeded in standing it on its 
end on the leather surface of his desk. Then almost 
casually, he spoke. ” I have an idea that he took a 
train to We3dord, and thence walked to Markheys. After 
the interview, he intended to take the last train back 
to London. This would explain his statement to his 
sister that he would not be back till late.” 

Faversham was so taken aback that he could only 
stare at his friend in amazement, ” I haven't the 
slightest idea what you are talking about, Priestley,” he 
said, after an interval. ” Why should the appointment 
have been fixed at Markheys, of all places in the 
world ? ' ’ 

” Because the house was unoccupied, and its situation 
isolated. Two men could meet there without the slightest 
fear of observation. Especially if one of them possessed 
*a key by which he could enter the house. By the way. 
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have you received your electricity account for the last 
quarter yet?'" 

Favershain starUKi, nearly overturning his glass of 
sherry. My electric light bill, you meanl^^ What in 
the name oi sanity has my electric light bill got to do 
with Venncr?** 

“ Unless 1 am very much mistaken, there is a vital 
connection between the two. Perhaps you may remem- 
ber, some time ago— on November 21st last, to be exact 
—talking to me in this room about Markheys. You 
told me that you had built a laboratory there, and 
equipped it witii every convenience, including a cold 
storage plant. That plant includes an electrically driven 
refrigerator, I suppose?'* 

Favcrsham merely nodded. He seemed too fascinated 
by Dr. Priestley's words for speech. 

** Somebody had gained access to your laboratory on 
the evening of November 15th,*' Dr. Priestley said 
gravely. The same person to whom Venner's pay- 
ment was to be made, 'riiat is why the appointment 
was made at Markheys. VenruT kept the appointment. 
He never left the house alive." 

" Nonsense 1" Faversham exclaimed, with a rather 
forced laugh. " You mean that he was murdered at 
Markheys that night? Hang it all, PrieBtley, I'm pre- 
pared to listen to anything in reason, but that’s 
ridiculous." 

" You may consider it so, it it pleases you to do 
so. For my part, 1 am convinced that he was murdered 
that night, and by the person with whom he had made 
the appointment. The motive for the murder I can 
only conjecture. 

" This, 1 think, is a rough outline of what happened. 
All that I have been able to learn of Venner between 
the time of his uncle’s death and his own disappearance 
seems to point to a sense of guilt and of remorse. He 
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had a crime upon his conscience, and the person to 
whom he was to pay the money was his accomplice in 
that crime. He resolved to discharge his obligations, 
and then tq confess and accept the consequences. 

But his accomplice became aware of his intentions, 
and saw that he must become involved. He therefore 
decided to murder Venner before he could act. His 
method was this. By some means he rendered Venner 
unconscious, and then placed him in the refrigerating 
chamber. The result was Venner’s death as the result 
of exposure to extreme cold." 

Faversham was staring at his host with wide open 
eyes, but still he said nothing. And Dr. Priestley con- 
tinued. " The body was safe enough in the refngera- 
tor for the time, it would not suffer any putrefactive 
changes- But it could not, obviously, be left there in- 
definitely. Nor could it be moved far from Markheys. 
A body is a very difficult thing to transport without 
detection. 

" The problem before the murderer was this. The 
body must be found in the neighbourhood of Markheys> 
but under circumstances which would arouse po sus- 
picion. And his solution of this problem was, in my 
opinion, extraordinarily ingenious. He staged the find- 
ing of the body in such a way that it was falsely identi- 
fied, and that death was assumed to have taken place 
two months later than was actually the case. 

' ‘ To deal first with the false identification. The mur- 
derer had at some time received a begging letter from 
a Qertain Henry Alcott, of lo Silver Lane, Barnsley. 
This letter he kept, perhaps as a curiosity. It informed 
him that Henry Alcott had had a son Charles, drowned 
at sea during the war. Later, an article in one of the 
medical journals caught his eye, and from it he learnt 
that Henry Alcott had died last February. 

• "He decided to transform the body of Venner into 
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that ot Ciuuios Alcott. For this purpose he bleached 
out the lualtcr oi Henry Alcott's letter, and copying his 
handwriting, inserted in its place a message purport- 
ing to hv uikiressed to his son. This wouid^suggest that 
the bi^ief that ('hat Us Alcott had been drowned was in- 
correct. Thta'c was im great miprohabiiily attached to 
this. CUises have betai known ol i>ersons having re- 
appeart'd after tlu? wai , during which they had been re- 
ported as missing. Henry Alcott, being dead, could not 
refutes the identification of Venner’s body, as that of 
his son. 

‘ Bui more positive evuienie of identiheation than 
this was iiectssary. The murderer foural an envelope 
adciri‘ss(‘d io you, and in order to avoid awkward ques- 
tions, tore out the name and address, so that it was not 
appaient that they had been written on an envelope, 
'i'he disco vtTy ot this piece of paper suggested, as the 
murderer haci anticipated, that the dead man was known 
to you, It also explained his presence in the vicinity of 
Markheys. He was intending to apply to you for 
asvsistant'e, 

'' Th< tmal step was to t!.‘stroy Vermer's clothing, 
and to secure other garments, suggesting a condition of 
f*xtreme pov<Tty, The murderer marked the collar 
band of tlie shirt with the name * (^has. Alcott/ He put 
a tew' coppers, and the documents he had already pre- 
pared, into the pockets, and retdotlutd the body. Every- 
thing was now in readiness He had only to wait an 
opportunity of exposing the body. 

*' This opportunity was afforded by the severe host 
which occurred during the third week in January. The 
murderer proceeded to Markheys on the evening of 
January i8th. He took the body from the refrigerator, 
which had been running continually since Novembei 
r5th, involving a considerable consumption of current, 
ten or eleven units a day. in fact. He then transported 
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the body to a suitable spot in the road, just outside the 
gates of Markheys. Possibly he employed a wheel- 
barrow for this purpose. The key of the potting-shed 
was available as we know. The body had no chance 
to thaw, owing to the intense cold. Shortly afterwards, 
the snow^ fell, and concealed the bod}? until the men 
clearing the road found it on the following Saturday.'" 

You seem to forget, Priestley, that I identified the 
body as that of Charles Alcott, a former laboratoiy 
assistant of mine."' Faversham's voice was dry and 
harsh. ■ 

‘‘ I do not forget,"" Dr. Priestley replied. I can 
only assume that you were the victim of suggestion." 

That's ail nonsense, of course," said Faversham. 
He picked up his glass, and drank the contents at a 
gulp. " In fact, the whole of your theory strikes me 
as a not very plausible faiiy tale. Have you imparted 
it to anybody besides myself?" 

" 1 have not. You heard me refuse to speak of it to 
Oldland just now." 

"I'm glad of that. I shouldn't like anyone to have 
doubts of your sanity." Faversham relapsed into 
silence, then continued abniptly. " All damned non- 
sense, of course. But that's an uncomfortable idea of 
yours that somebody might have got into Markheys. I 
shan't be able to rest till I've been down to have a look 
over the place. I'll go down to-morrow, first thing." 

Dr. Priestley nodded. " I think it would be a wise 
precaution," he replied quietly. 

" Precaution!" Faversham exclaimed. "It's only 
to set my mind at rest. Lx>ok here, Priestley, could you 
manage to come along later? We could disprove your 
precious theory. I shall know at once if anybody has 
been running about the laboratory. And I csii show 
you over the place at the same time. There's a veiy 
good train from Waterloo at 2.10. I'll get the car out. 
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and meet you at Weyford station. Then we can come 
back to London together in the evening/' 

Dr. Priestley considered this invitation for a moment. 
“ Yes, 1 will come/' he replied. 


2 

Next morning Meretield was suq:)rised to find that his 
employer’s passion tor work had apparently evapor- 
ated. Dt. Priestley, instead ot dictating notes for his 
treatise, occupied himself in writing letters, which he 
gave to Mereiield with certain instructions. Then after 
an early lunch, h(' look a taxi to Waterloo and caught 
the 2,10 to Weytord. 

Faversham was waiting tor him with his car. He 
seemed preoccupied as they covered tlie couple of miles 
to Markheys, but he assured Dr. Priestley that his sus- 
picions wore unlounded. " There's no sign ot anybody 
but Mrs. Waller, the caretaker, having been inside the 
place," he said. " You shall see for yourself when 
we get there. However, your time won't be wasted. 
There are one or two things in the lai)orjitory that you 
will be interested to see." 

He drove the car round tin* liouse to the garage, and 
put it in, " This is part of the new wing 1 built when 
I bought the place," he said. " I arranged it so that 
I could come and go without disturbing anybody else. 
There's a way trom the garage into the laboratory. 
Come along, I'll show you." 

He lad the way through a short passage, with a door 
at each end, into a magnificently equipped laboratory. 
Dr. Priestley glanced swiftly round it. Against one wall 
stood a massive white*enamelled cabinet, which he re- 
cognised as an unusually large electric n^frigerator. 

" Not a bad place, is it?" Faversham asked. "I'm 
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very proud of it, I don't mind telHng you. Here, take a 
chair, and sit down for a moment. We'll look round 
afterwards." 

He pushed forward a wooden arm-chair, in which 
Dr. Priestley seated himself. Then Faversham swung 
himself into a sitting position on one of the benches. 
" That's better ! " he said. And then his voice dropped. 
" We're safe between these four walls," he continued. 
" I've just sent Mrs. Waller home, I didn't think we 
wanted her hanging about the house. In fact, I don't 
suppose there's a living being within a mile of us, so 
there isn't the least danger of our being overheard. And 
I want to ask you a question, Priestley. Who do you 
believe killed Ernest Venner?" 

A strange look, almost of sympathy, came into Dr. 
Priestley's eyes. “You know the answer to that ques- 
tion already, Faversham," he replied quietly. “ Need 
we go into the matter any further?" 

Faversham laughed bitterly. “ Need we go into the 
matter!" he exclaimed. “Dash it all, man. What 
are you made of? Do you think for a moment, that I 
can be content to leave it at that?" 

Dr. Priestley sighed. “ We have known one another 
a good many years, Faversham," he replied. “ Cannot 
you be content that we should each keep our own 
secrets? " 

As Dr. Priestley spoke, Faversham opened a draw0 
in the bench beneath him, and inserted his hand. With 
a sudden movement he withdrew it, and pointed a 
vicious looking automatic in his visitor's direction. 
“ Sorry, Priestley," he haid half-apologeticaUy. “ Bui 
surely you must understand that I've got to make you 
speak." 

Dr. Priestley frowned as though at a fiagrant breach 
of good manners. “ If you insist, I will speak without 
this unnecessarily theatrical display," he replied. “ Bui 
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let me first |:^ivc you a piece of advice. You will gain 
nothing by killing me. I had already foreseen the possi- 
bility of such an idea occurring to you. Superintendent 
Jianslet is by now in possession ot a note from me, 
asking him to meet us both here at six o'clock. If he 
does not find us here, he has insi ructions to ask Mere- 
held for a certain sealed envelope, which contains my 
theory of Venner’s disappearance, and a suggestion that 
tlu' body of Denis Hinchliffe should be exhumed/' 

" Damn you, Priestley T' e.xclaimed Faversham 
viciously. " And if Hanslet finds us both here, what 
then ? " 

1‘ht‘n you may say what you please to him. I give 
you my word that 1 shall not contradict you." 

Faversham shook his head, " It's no good, Priest- 
ley," he re})litHl. " We can't just go on as we were. 
You know loo much. But don't think Fm going to 
shoot you in cold blood. 1 couldn't do that. As you 
said just now, we've known one another too long. But 
1 shall have a proposition to make in a few minutes. 
Hanslet is to turn up at six o'clock, you say? It's only 
just four now. We've go: plenty of time." 

He iowoied the automatic but kept it in his hand, 
watching Dr. Priestley as a cat watches a mouse. "We 
may as well be perfectly frank with one anotlier," he 
continued. " How do you know that 1 killed Vernier?" 

By a natural process of logic," replied Dr. Priest- 
ley. " You heard my theory, which I venture to think 
is the only possible one, last night. Considered as a 
mathematical process, it has two indeterminate quan- 
tities. The first of these is your evidence at the inquest 
on Hinchliffe, The second is your identification of the 
body under the snow as that of Charles Alcott. If these 
two quantities can be eliminated, the solution is 
apparent." 
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“ And how do you propose to eliminate them?'’ asked 
Faversham. 

I will show you. Let us take them m turn. Do 
not for a ^moment suppose that I did you the injustice 
of believing you to have been mistaken over your post- 
mortem on Hinchliffe’s body. If strychnine had been 
present, I knew that you would have detected it. And 
yet I felt convinced that Hinchliffe must have died of 
strychnine poisoning. 

'' Then, your identification of the body as that of 
Charles Alcott. You were the only person called upon 
to give evidence of identification, and your evidence, 
under the circumstances, was naturally accepted. Now, 
supposing that in both cases your evidence had been 
false. That made the problem soluble. But it also 
pointed to you as the criminal. And that, viewing the 
knowledge which I had collected, was the only con- 
clusion to which I could arrive.” 

” Your logic is all very fine, Priestley,” Faversham 
replied sneeringly. But you can’t prove anything 
against me.” 

I could not prove that you murdered Venner. But 
the exhumation of Hinchlifie’s body would prove that 
your evidence at the inquest was false. And that would 
lead to further inquiries.” 

Faversham laughed mirthlessly. ” That’s why I had 
to kill Venner,” he said. ” It’s not a bit of good beat- 
ing about the bush any longer. I killed him, and serve 
him right. The man was a murderer, by his own con- 
fession- If I hadn’t killed him, he would have hanged 
anyhow. I,et me assure you that I feel not the slightest 
remorse. 

” What you said last night is correct as far as it goes. 
But VenneV didn’t work out an elaborate scheme for 
murdering his uncle. He wasn t that sort of chap, he 
hadn’t enough pluck or determination. All he wanted 
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was to earn iiis uncle’s iavour. He got the will changed, 
and he contrived, by his manoeuvres at Bindon-on-Sea, 
to get Hinchlitie up to the tiat. He thought that he 
could work on his uncle's gratitude to induce him to 
lend him the few thousands he wanted so badly. 

“ That's what he told me, anyhow, and I'm inclined 
to believe him. But he couldn't pluck up sufficient 
courage to say anythmg to his uncle until the day be- 
fore his death. And as soon as he broached the subject, 
Hinchliffe told him to go to hell. That upset him a bit, 
as you might suppose. He couldn't sleep for wondering 
what the devil he was going to do. And then, prowling 
round the place in search of something to .soothe "his 
nerves, he came upon that Vermin Killer stuff in the 
medicine cupboard. His sister must have put it there 
and torgotten all about it. 

" After that, he couldn't get the stuff out of his head. 
There was the old man, lying in bed, with a couple of 
hundred thousatid in the bank. And there was the Ver- 
min Killer. Til leave you to analyse his mental pro- 
cesses. Anyway, at last he screwed himself up to the 
point of adding the Vermin Killer to that infernal medi- 
cine which Hinchliffe had prescribed for himself. 

Weil, you know what happened. But when Oldland 
refused to give a certificate, he felt that he was done 
for. He knew enough to see what would happen. A 
i;2n§t-mortem, and the discovery of strychnine in his 
uncle's body. By jovel He must have felt the rope 
round his neck already. He was on the point of going 
round to see Oldland and blurting out the whole story, 
when he thought of a better plan. He came round to 
see me instead. 

Most people who read their newspapers know that 
I'm called in on these occasions. That’s what sent him 
to me. He can’t have believed really that it would do 
any good. It's a pretty tall order to try to bribe a'’ 
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Home Office pathologist. But people of Venner's tem- 
parament and in his position have a way of clutching 
at the most ridiculous straws. 

Of course, you'll say that I ought never to have 
listened to nim. I quite agree. But even you, Priestley, 
don't know how hard hit I was by that Came Trust 
crash. Everything that I had saved had gone, and I 
could see that there was not tlie remotest chance of get- 
ting a penny of it back. I had to face the necessity 
of giving up this place, taking a villa in the suburbs 
somewhere, and scraping along as best I could. And at 
our time of life it isn't easy to reconcile oneself to so 
coffiplete a change as that." 

Dr. Priestley nodded. " I can fully understand 
the temptation," he said. 

" Oh, I'm not trying to justify myself. It's too late 
for that. And just as I was feeling that suicide would 
be a preferable alternative, in walks Venner. Lord, 
how the man talked ! His flow of words fascinated me. 
And I saw quick enough that here was a way out of my 
difficulty. Hinchliffe was dead, anyhow. I couldn't 
bring him to life again. And what possible good could 
it do to anybody, if Veimer were hanged by the neck 
until he died, too? Certainly, it wouldn't have done 
me any good. 

" The end of it was, I bargained with him. Thirty 
thousand pounds was a rough estimate of what I had 
lost, and this sum he agreed to pay as soon as he 
lay hands on his uncle's money. And naturally, I stipu- 
lated that pa5mient should be made in notes of small 
denominations and dollar bills, which could not easily 
be traced. 

" I stuck to my part of the bargain. Venner had told 
me about the cut on his uncle's hand, and I saw my way 
out. I conducted the post-mortem alone, having 
•managed to put Oldland off. I had to invite him to 
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attend in the first place, as I didn't want the slightest 
suspicion to be aroused. And I teli you, Priestley, 
UinchlifiEe's body was full of strychnine. I removed 
most of the organs and destroyed them. But, oi course, 

I couldn't eliminate the poison altogether. That didn’t 
malter, though. My evidence was unquestioned, and 
the body was duly buried, 

“ I hadn't any doubts tlut Veimei wouki come up 
to scratch. He. may have been a muiderer, but he was 
scrupulously honest as far as business was concerned. 
And on November 13 th he ki me know that iu‘ would 
ready to pay in two days time. # 

As you may imagine, we were nedhtr oi us anxious 
to be seen together. Obvanjisly. tiic satest place for 
a rendezvous alter dark was Matkheys. 1 told Veimc*r 
to take die train to VVeyford, and walk to the house, 
where 1 would meet him. He was to caU:U a train at 
Warerloo sJiortly after half-past six, and bi‘ at Markheys 
by lialbpasl eigld 

Since I ha<i no desiie to be recognised at Weyiord 
station, where I am well known, I went by a difierent 
route, which entailed a longisli walk across country, 
Unknown to anybody, 1 had kept u key oi the house, 
.and with this I let mysc^lf in, Venner arrived to time 
and I brought him in here. In fact, he sat down in 
die very chair which you are occupying now. And 
TnaTs rather queer, when you come to think about il.'* 
Faversham's smile was rather ghastly, but Dr. Pnest 
ley merely nodded and said nothing. 

'' I hadn't been mistaken in my estimate ot Venner 's 
charactex," Faversham continued. “ The finst thing he 
did was to open an attach^ case he had with him and 
count out thirty thousand pounds in dollar bills, and 
small notes. But it struck me, even then, that there 
waa something queer about him. He had a sort of half*' 
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conscious look, like a man performing one action, while 
all the time his mind was fixed upon another. 

''You were quite right, Priestley, and it was devilish, 
smart of you to guess what had happened. Venner 
hadn't enough guts to carry him through. He had com- 
mitted a crime, on the impulse of the moment. He had, 
more by good luck than good judgment, found the 
only way in which that crime could be hidden. And 
then, at the very moment he had reaped the benefit, his 
pluck, or his conscience, or whatever you like to call 
it, had given way. He simply couldn't carry on any- 
longer. 

“’'I can see him now, sitting in that chair, the very 
picture of irresolution, twitching all over. And he told 
me that the first thing he was going to do next day was- 
te pay a call on Scotland Yard and make a clean breast 
of it. 

" Jolly for me, wasn't it? 1 saw at once what that 
would mean. The exhumation of Hinchlifie's body, 
and a fresh examination which could not fail to reveal 
the presence of strychnine. At the best, I should stand 
convicted of an unpardonable mistake, which would, 
put an end to my career. And at the worst — ^well, I 
didn't care to contemplate that, 

“I didn't let him see that I was in any way per- 
turbed, but I began to reason with him. Not that I 
had the least hope that it would be any good. I kneg 
his type too well. I might have persuaded him to cjiange- 
him mind for the moment, but sooner or later his irre- 
solution would have returned. I knew that I could' 
never feel safe for a moment until he was dead. 

'' That’s why I started to argue with him. I wanted 
time to think. I could kill him easily enough. There 
was no difficulty about that. There are means in this, 
laboratory of killing a dozen men almost instantane- 
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cusiy. But how was I to kill him without bringing any 
suspicion upon myself? 

It's wonderful how quickly one’s brain works in an 
emergency like that. I had the general plan settled in 
something like five minutes. 'Fhe details coiitd be worked 
out later. 

I told liim tlicit i1 h<i ha^l made up his mind to 
confess, there was nothing more to be said. If he wanted 
to catch the last train to London, I would get out the 
car and drive him to the station. 1 took him through 
the passage to the garage. And then 1 s:iid tliat 1 had^ 
foi’gotten to put the nott‘s in a place ol safety. If he 
would wait where he was for a few minutes, I Would 
come back. 

•'As it luippened, 1 had a cylinder of carbon 
monoxide nearly full which 1 had been using for some 
experiments. 1 came in here and fetched it, carried it 
into the passage, and turned it on. Then 1 came back 
in here, shut the door, arul waited. 

'' You know, of course, that carbon monoxide will 
knock a man out pretty quickly. And since it is 
absolutely odourless, the victim doesn't know of his 
danger imtil he collapses. 1 waited for a guodish bit. 
then put on a mask and went into the garage. And there, 
as I ha<l expected, was Venner, crumpled up in a heap 
on the iioor. 

He wasn't dead, only unconscious. He would have 
“TKrrvered right enough if 1 had carried him out into 
the open air. But that wasn't part ot my plan, i 
brought him in here, put him in the refrigerator, and 
switched on the current. 1 dicin’ t look at him again 
just then, but Fm pretty sure that the cold killed him 
before he recovered consciousness. 

“ Then I went back to London by the same way as 
1 came. Venner was safe enough where he was, since 
nobody but myself had access to the laboratory. And 
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the next thing I heard ot him was when Hansiet brought 
ap his name in your study. I got a lot of fun out of 
that discussion. And I flatter myself that I pretty well 
persuaded^ the Superintendent that my theory of Ven- 
ner*s disappearance was the correct one. 

“ But, of course, Venner couldn't stay where he 
was indefinitely. For one thing he would be most 
damnably in the way when I came back here, as I fully 
interfded to, now that I had that thirty thousand pounds. 

1 had to dispose of his body somehow, and the safest 
way of doing that seemed to me to have it buried under 
another name. 

Again, Priestley, you were perfectly right, con- 
found you. I had a begging letter from Henry Alcott, 
which I kept as a curiosity. And I had seen an article . 
on his death in the Lancet. I decided that Charles Alcott 
should reappear, and that I should be called upon to 
identify him as a wholly mythical former laboratory 
assistant. The game was perfectly safe, if I could carry 
it out. 

“ And carry it out I did. It needed a spell of frosty 
weather, and for the time being I became a student 
of meteorology. You can imagine the care with which 
1 followed the forecasts and the weather charts. And 
you were very near the truth once, Priestley, though 
you didn't know it then. Do you remember a night 
when 1 had promised to come round and see you^fter 
dinner, and didn't turn up? It was freezing, and had 
begun to snow, and a few days later you said you 
thought the weather had kept me away? It had, by 
iove I I had come down here, all ready to deposit Vem 
ner by the roadside. But the frost broke up, and I left 

him where he was. , , ^ j 

“ I was all ready, even then. 1 had rummaged 
about in old clothes shops in the East End, and bought 
• quite a convincing rigout for my purposes. I put a lew 
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>ers and thci two pieces ot paper in the pockets, and 
arki‘d the collar band ot the shirt. And with some 
i ddhciilty i inana.ged to ht them on to Vernier. 
My oppoilunity came at last, on January i8th, and 
'ythuig went oft according to plau, i knew that the 
lou monoxide dodge would nevi;r be discovered, 
bon monoxide produces a bright ( olour in the blood, 
so does exposure to extreme cokl> so tliere would be 
img suspicious in that. And with the utmost 
mnnv 1 warned Doctor (hiiuslord to take nothing 
granted. 

All would have been well it 1 hadn't met Oldl^nd 
Vaterloo on the day I came down hi're to identify the 
,y. 1 hat didn't matter so mucli in ilseit, but it drew 
attention to the paragraph in the paper about the 
aest. And he must needs cut that out and show it 
you. And you, in turn, with your confounded in- 
siliveness, must poke your nose* into matters that 
n't comxTn you." 

uivershani broke oil suddenly, and glanced at his 
Lch. " Quarter past live," he continued. " We've 
nty of time. You'll admit, Priesth'y, that this is an 
.irnally awkward situation. Altogether apart from the 
t that Hanslct is due on tlu‘ sceiu^ vtuy shortly, I 
I't kill you in cold blood. We're much too old friends 
that And yet, you knowing what you do, we can't 
: h go on living. You might be cont('nt to keep your 
ov^dge to yourself, but we should never be corn- 
table in one another's company again, should we?" 
‘ 1 realise the ditficulty," replied Dr. Priestley 
ietly. " What steps do you propose to take in the 
itter? " 

" Surely, that ought to be obvious," replied Pavers- 
m. " In spite of the refinements of civilisation, only 
e honourable course remains to twT> men in the un- 
dnnate nosition in which we find ourselves. Our an- 
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which, even taken in mmule doses, paralyses the muscles 
of the heart. And it has the further advantage that 
it leaves no traces. 1 have tried it on a dozen animals, 
all of whom died perfectly painlessly wUhin a few 
minutes. But in no ca.se could any trace of the drug 
be found in their bodies subsecpiently. 

“ Now, v'hat 1 propose is this, Priestley. 1 have here 
two identical watch-glasses. One of tliese contains five 
grains of this drug, and th(^ other five grains tSf'bicar- 
bpnate of soda. Which is which, I do not know myself. 
'riu‘y are absolutely identical in appearance. But, lest* 
you siiould think that I am not playing lair, the choice 
shall be yours. Would you mind coming over here?'' 

Dr. briestiey rose, to find that the muzzle of the 
automatic exactly tollowi'd his movements. On the 
bench beside Faversham lay the two watch-glasses, 
t‘ach containing a tiny heap of a wliite j>owder. As 
Faversham had said, they looked exactly alike. There 
was no possible means of distinguishing between them 
by inspection alone, 

“ Vou'll find a couple of beakers in front of you, 
and there'.s water in the tap," said Faversham, without 
changing his position. 

Dr. Pri(islley tipped the contents of the watch-glasses, 
one into each beakesr. Then with a steady hand, he ran 
a little water into tvach in turn. By the aid of stirring 
with a glass rod. the powders slowly dissolved. 

FcTversham watched his actions with a queer smile, 
" That’ll do," he said. " I haven't the remotest notion 
which is which, and I'm perfectly sure that you 
haven’t. Now then, hand one of them over; I promise 
you that they won't taste as bad as Hinchliffe's cock- 
tail." 

Without the slightest hesitation Dr. Priestley picked 
up one of the beakers, and gave it to Faversham, who 
held it up to the light. "Yes, it’s all dissolved," he 
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s^d. y Well, here's to our friendship I 1 wonder bow 
^ excellent sfaerrv 

Eh, Priestley?" 

He put die beaker to his mouth, and drank oft its 
contents at a gulp. Dr. Priestley followed his example, 
and for a second or two they stood motionless, staring 
qu^tioningly into one another's eyes. 

Well, that's that!" exclaimed Faversham abruptly. 

YcJBHcan t tell by the taste, that's why 1 chose bicar- 
bonate of soda. But we shall know in a minute or 
two." 

With exaggerated calmness, betrayed by a slight 
trembling^ of his fingers, he unloaded the automatic, 
and laid it aside. Sorry I had to use that threat," 
he said. ‘‘ It seemed damnably melodramatic, but you 
might not have seen eye to eye with me, except under 
compulsion. Quarter to six, by jove ! Not too much time 
for the survivor to think out the yam he's going to spin 
to Hanslet, is there?" 

Dr. Priestley made no reply. His heart was beating 
too violently for him to trust himself to speak. Was it 
the eftect of the drug, or merely the tension of suspense? 
He could not tell. It seemed to him that every now 
and then his heart missed a beat. He felt a cold per- 
spiration oozing on his forehead, but felt utterly un- 
able to raise a hand to wipe it away. 

Strange symptoms which he had never before ex- 
perienced clamoured for his attention. A trembting of 
the knees, tingling sensations, alternately hot and cold, 
up and down his spine. He fancied that breathing was 
becoming difficult, that only by an effort could respira- 
tion be maintained. Had he chosen the fatal dose? As 
the minutes crawled by^, and the silent suspense grew 
even more unbearable, his belief that he had done so 
gave place to certainty. 

He had a horrible sensation that his legs were giving 
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under hiui, unci he stretched out an arm, clutching at 
th(‘ bench for support. And at that very moment, Favers- 
iiamV voice rang (mt, startlingly loud upon the tense 
silence. t»ive me your arm, Priesiky ! I’m done.'’ 

In a dash Dr, Priestley's preoccaipation with his own 
fitncied sympUnns vanished. He saw suddenly that 
haversham, deadly white, was swaying upon his feet, 
an<l caught him by the arm. Unslt'adily he led the 
strit'ken man to tlu‘ chair whicli he had just \^^Lted. 
Faversharn t<41 heavily into it. You’ve won, Priest- 
ley!" he gasped. 


Supvnuti'iuhmi Hanslei arrived at Markheys in a 
taxi hired at Weylord station, to find Dr. Priestley await- 
ing him at the front door. " Hallo. Protessorl" he ex- 
claitne<l. “ I'm on time. «as von s<'(c What have you 
got to show me?" 

" That can wait/' Dr. Priestley replied. "1 am 
sorry to say that Sir Alurod has b(‘(‘n hiktm very ill. 
Will yon send youi taxi back to Wt'vford at once, with 
a message' to i)octor Gainsforth to <onu' out immedi- 
ately?" 

fianshd gave' the message to the taxi driver, and as 
the man drovi' ojff he turned to Dr. Priestley. " That's 
bad!" hf' exclainu'd. " W'here is Sii Ahired? Is there 
nothiiTp, we can do for him?" 

Without a word Dr. Priestley h^d the way to the 
lalioratory. The automatic and the two beakers had 
disirippeared . But in the wooden arnnehair sat Favors- 
ham, his muscles relaxed, and a strange smile, almost 
of triumph, upon his lips. 

Hanslet, with a startled exclamation, ran forward 
and bent over him. " Why, good lord, Professor, Sir 
Alured is dead !" he exdairned. 
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Yes, he is dead/* replied Dr. Priestley mechani- 
cally. “ A sudden collapse. But we shall hear what 
Doctor Gainsford has to say.” 

The death of so distinguished a person as Sir Alured 
Faversham affected Hanslet to such an extent that it 
put the real object of his visit out of his mind. It was 
not until the body had been conveyed to the mortuary ' 
at Weyd ord, and the Superintendent and Dr. Priestley 
were^on their way back to London, that the former re- 
ferred to the matter. By the way, Professor.” he 
said. ” I gathered from your note that you were going 
to clear up that Venner business?” 

” Yes,” replied Dr, Priestley. ” Bat naturally. Sir 
Alured* s sudden death makes it impossible to obtain 
a statement from him. However, during a conversation 
which we held before he died, he expressed certain 
doubts as to the identity of the man found frozen to 
death outside the gates of Markheys.” 

” What. Charles Alcott. do you mean.^^” Hanslet 
exclaimed. 

” Yes. Sir Alured confided to me that he had reason 
to believe that he had been mistaken, and that the man 
identified by him as Charles Alcott was, in reality. Ernest 
Venner.” 

Hanslet whistled softly. ” So that's what happened 
to Venner, is it?” he exclaimed. ” Funny that Sir 
Alured should have been mistaken, though, A case 
of remarkable likeness, I suppose. Well. I shall have 
to see the Chief about it, and suggest that we apply tor 
an exhumation order.” 

The inquest on Sir Alured Faversham took place two 
days later. Dr. Priestley's evidence was to the effect 
thi the deceased had made an appointment with him 
to inspect his laboratory. While they were there, 
Alured had been taken ill, and had died without Di. 
Triestley being able to render him any assistance. 
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Doctor Gainsford, who had performed a post- 
mortem, gave his evidence at length. Sir Alured had 
died of sudden failure of the heart's action. There was 
no organic disease to account for this, but^iich cases, 
though uncommon, were not unknown. It was one of 
tiiose cases in which a sudden seizure would not have 
lK‘en foreseen. 

A day or two after Sir Alured '.s funeral the bo^ of the 
man who had been buried as Charl(;s Alcott wa^ ex- 
humed. It was identified by Christine Venner and 
Doctor Gldland ,*is that of lu-nest Venner, principally by 
the aid of a peculiarly shaped mole upon his n«^ck. 
(liristine Venner, once she had ovcTcoine the horror 
of her ordeal, seemed disfinrlly relieved. 

And, on the following evening, Dr. Priestley, having 
hound Oldland by a promi.S() of the strictest secrecy, told 
liim the whole story. '' Under the eit'cumstances, I 
think you will agree that T hav<‘ act(‘d for the best," he 
said. It seemed to me that ju.stice was already satis- 
fied, and that a complete revelation to the police would 
only have injured the innocent.'' 

"Justice?" replied Oldland slowly. "Yes, justice 
seems to have looked after heiself, all right. wShe's not 
HO blind, after all, in spile of the bandage over her eyes. 
Venner murders his uncle, and gels murdered in turn 
by Favershiun. Favcirsham? Well, Faversham 
challenge.s you to a duel, of his own devising, and gets 
the worst of it. Damned lueky thing you cliose the right 
beaker. Had you any idea?" 

" Not the slightest. To all appearances the two 
powders were exactly similar. Faversham 's conditions 
were perfectly fair. But 1 confess that I would not 
willingly undergo again five minutes of such suspenses." 

" No. I think I can guess what your feelings must 
have been. Lucky it didn't occur to Hanslet to search 
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the laboratory tben and there. If he had found that 
automatic he might have asked awkward questions.^' 

" He would not have found it," Dr. Priestley replied 
with a faint smile. " I put it in my pocket before he 
arrived.' 

Oldland laughed. " Leaving no clues about, eh? Just 
like you, Priestley. And you washed up the be^ers, 
I suppose? But, after all, it would have taken a lot to 
arfJt® Hanslet's suspicions. He’s a great respecter of 
persons. It would never occur to him that Sir Aiiired 
Faversham, Knight of the British Empire, confidential 
^xperi ot the Home Office, could ever be a criminal." 

He drank up his whisky and soda, and then continued, 
" That was his strongest card, of course. The police 
don't care to question the evidence of a man in his 
position. But, apart from that, his murder of Venner 
and his identification of the body as that of Charles 
Alcott was a devilish clever piece of work. And the 
way he talked to us 1 You remember his lecture on the 
subject of identification? That W'as masterly! You felt, 
after that, that there was no possible room for doubt 
that the dead man was Charles Alcott." 

" Then, on the whole, you agree with my policy of 
silence?" Dr. Priestley asked. 

" I agree absolutely. Justice being satisfied, I see 
no reason why Lady Faversham and the daughters 
should suffer unnecessarily. But what about ^that sum 
of thirty thousand pounds? Isn't there any ’(danger of 
that being traced?" 

Dr. Priestley shook his head. " I think not," he 
replied. " Faversham had ample time to change the 
notes and bills and pay the proceeds into his own 
account. That he did so change them is proved by the 
note traced by Hanslet. Faversham himself presented 
that note, I have no doubt. Being called upon to endorse 
.it, he did so with the name of Charles Alcott, thus 
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fiimishiiig ucidiiional evidence of tiiat individlmi's 
existences 

In ihat case his heirs will inlierit a slice of ok! 
HinchiilTe's fortune? 

“ They will, aiul I can see no great injustice in that. 
1 regard that sum as the ‘price paid by Miss Vernier to 
avou! her biother being branded as a murderer/' 

H i know anytiiing of the fair ('hrislino, she’d 
rather have the money/' replied Didhind. ‘‘ However, 
that's a detail. Lady Faversham, no doubt, will put it 
to !ai b(‘tte! use tiiau she would. There’s one Ihiog Hm* 
rather llattca's my vanity. 1 was correct in my sus}.)iciong 
as to tlu' cause of Hiiudiliffe's death, after all/' 

A very britd notice in The Tirnrs, some weeks later., 
informed the worhl at large of tht‘ wedding btdwcain Mr, 
William Colefortli, solicitor, and Miss CTiristine Vtmner. 

And that's the last we shall hear of that business/’ 
remarked Oldland, when Dr. Priestley pointed it out to 
hiM. 



